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Mr FRrovupeE assures us_ that 
since the palmy days of Imperial 
Rome there has been no age so 
devoted to luxury as our own. 
Apart altogether from its grosser 
manifestations, one is often tempt- 
ed to confess that he is right. The 
English or American millionaire 
has become rich beyond the dreams 
of avarice or Monte Cristo; and 
what has been easily gained is 
lavishly spent. Some of his 
foibles, indeed, do not need to be 
excused. The first edition of a 
great poem, like the Pisa ‘“ Adon- 
ais,” has, no doubt, an appreciable 
interest of its own; and many of 
us, it may be assumed, would like 
to read ‘Vanity Fair’ or ‘ Pick- 
wick’ again in the old green and 
yellow covers. But why first edi- 
tions of Rossetti or Swinburne or 
Matthew Arnold, which could be 
had a few years back for a few 


shillings, should now bring as 
many pounds, is one of those tan- 
talising caprices of fashion which 
it is impossible to explain. Then 
the passion for sumptuous books 
is manifestly growing. During 
the past month, for instance, a Lon- 
don publisher has issued two vol- 
umes relating to Scotland, which 
are certainly among the most 
splendid ever published in this 
country,—Mr Gibb’s ‘ Relics of 
the Royal House of Stuart,’ and 
the large-paper edition of Mrs 
Oliphant’s ‘ Royal Edinburgh.’ 
These are books which rich people 
only can afford to buy. But the 
cost of producing such works is so 
great, that unless the sale is com- 
paratively large there must be a 
very narrow margin of profit. The 
Stuart book costs seven guineas 


net, and five hundred copies have 


been printed for sale here and in 
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America. Most of the copies, it is 
stated, have been already sold to 
subscribers, and in the course of a 
few weeks the price will probably 
be raised. And this is one only 
of some ten or twelve books, nearly 
if not quite as costly, which have 
appeared within the year! From 
all which we deduce that, in so far, 
at least, as sumptuous books are 
concerned, the will and the ability 
to buy were never more marked 
than at present. Moreover, the 
taste for lavish, if not ostentatious 
and indiscriminate, expenditure, 
is not confined to books; it em- 
braces the whole of the fine arts: 
and the competition for a buxom 
wench by Millais or an emaciated 
saint by Burne-Jones, for a Jap- 
anese screen or a scrap of old 
china, is brisker than ever. 
The ‘Stuart Relics’ is a book 
of illustrations; ‘Royal Edin- 
burgh’ is an illustrated book. 
The letterpress in the one is al- 
together subordinate to the pic- 
tures; in the other the letter- 
press and the pictures are of not 
unequal value. Mr Skelton’s in- 
troduction is merely a succinct 
and rapid résumé of the elaborate 
apologies for the Stuarts and their 
adherents which will be found in 
his other works, and notably 
in ‘Maitland of Lethington’ ; 
whereas Mrs Oliphant’s narrative 
is not only lively and picturesque, 
but is original in the sense that 
we have here the first-fruits of 
the independent research which 
she has lately undertaken into 
the earlier records of her native 
country. Whatever comes from 
Mrs Oliphant is sure to be in- 
teresting ; and this sketch of the 
Scotland of the Stuarts is as 
brilliant and vivacious as any- 
thing she has written. The en- 
gravings from Mr George Reid’s 
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admirable and striking drawings 
of “the grey metropolis of the 
North” are extremely fine. Edin- 
burgh has always been the delight 
of the artist ; but she is certainly 
at her best in Mr Reid’s spirited 
presentation. The extraordinarily 
graphic force, the vigorous idio- 
matic personality, of this essential- 
ly Scotch artist, have never been 
sufficiently recognised out of Scot- 
land. The portraits in ‘Johnny 
Gibb’ must always remain inim- 
itable ; in them his native genius 
most completely expressed itself : 
but for purely artistic work we 
do not remember anything that 
he has done which is quite equal 
to one or two of the sketches in 
this book; and all of them will 
contribute to make him better 
known across the Border. 

Of Mr Gibb’s drawings, too, it 
is difficult to speak too warmly. 
For deftness of manipulation, ac- 
curacy of eye, fineness of touch, 
they may be compared with the 
missal-work of the medieval artist. 
They manifest the same absolute 
sincerity, the same patient truth- 
fulness ; the labour must have 
been immense, but it is never 
shirked, and every shade of colour, 
every line of the most intricate 
and elaborate design, is reproduced 
with entire fidelity. It was a 
happy thought to preserve in this 
imperishable form (for, after all, 
a sheet of paper, fragile as it 
looks, is as durable as bronze or 
marble) the most characteristic of 
the relics which were brought to- 
gether for a month or two during 
the winter and spring of 1889." 
The Stuart Exhibition was a great 
success; and we trust that this 
memorial, on which so much skill 
and labour and money have been 
spent, will be equally successful. 
There can be no doubt, at least, 





1 Mainly through the industry and intelligence of Mr Leonard Lindsay, to whom 
a word of thanks might have been given by the compilers of the volume. 
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that it merits success. Such a 
book, indeed, could only have been 
produced within the last few years, 
when the new processes connected 
with the lithographic art have 
been brought to something like 
perfection. Many of the plates 
are marvellously fine; the draw- 
ings of the Scottish regalia and 
of the relics more directly asso- 
ciated with Mary Stuart, for in- 
stance, have all the freshness, 
delicacy, and spirit of the best 
water-colours. There is no glare 
or crudity of tone to offend the 
eye, and yet the general effect is 
brilliant in the extreme.! 

Mrs Oliphant and Mr Skelton 
have moved very much along the 
same lines. Mrs Oliphant takes 
the capital of Scotland as the 
starting-point for a history of the 
Stuart sovereigns up to the time 
when Edinburgh ceased to be the 
capital of a community which had 
hitherto regarded their neighbours 
on the other side of the Tweed as 
“the auld enemy.” The Stuart 
relics furnish Mr Skelton with the 
text for a somewhat more exten- 
sive survey. He traverses the 
same ground up to the Union of 
the Crowns ; but he follows the 
Stuarts to England : Cromwell, the 
Civil War, the Court of Charles 
II., Montrose, Claverhouse, St 
John, the Revolution of 1688, 
Prince Charlie’s adventure in the 
45, are passed in rapid review. 
The conclusions of the two writers 
have been independently arrived 
at; but upon the whole, Mrs 
Oliphant and Mr Skelton are in 
substantial accord. 

_ The history of the Stuart family 
is a brilliant and romantic one ; 
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and, on its picturesque side, full 
justice has been done to it by Mrs 
Oliphant. She appreciates with 
the instinct of a practised story- 
teller the tragic element in each 
of their lives ; and the portraits of 
the five Jameses in particular are 
faithfully drawn and finely dis- 
criminated. It is just possible 
that she has done scant justice to 
James III., and more than justice 
to James IV.; but her view is 
the popular one, and naturally so ; 
for James IV., though rash and 
vainglorious, was a brave soldier 
who died on the battle-field with 
his face to the foe. Mary also is 
a notable figure; and though we 
are not sure that Mrs Oliphant 
has mastered the problem of her 
life, she has tried hard to be im- 
partial. She recognises the great 
and commanding qualities of Mary, 
as she recognises the great and 
commanding qualities of Knox; 
and her ultimate award is prob- 
ably as just as in such an intricate 
business the award of mere man 
or woman can now be. It would 
not be in accordance with the 
practice of our courts to put Mary 
or Bothwell into the witness-box ; 
but if we could cross - examine 
Morton, or Moray, or Huntly, we 
would unquestionably learn a good 
deal more than we are ever likely 
to learn from the documents that 
remain, 

One of the most striking qualities 
of the Stuarts was their persistent 
vitality, their determination, in 
spite of every sort of discourage- 
ment, not to die out. For more 
than five hundred years a great 
Scottish family, remotely of Nor- 
man extraction, played a not in- 





1 Both the ‘Stuart Relics’ and ‘Royal Edinburgh’ have been printed in 
Edinburgh—as was proper and fitting; and both reflect the utmost credit upon 
the present representatives of a trade with which many of the best traditions of 


the northern metropolis are associated. 


The manner in which Mr Gibb’s draw- 


ings have been reproduced by Messrs M‘Lagan & Cumming of that city has never 
been surpassed, and cannot be too highly praised. 
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considerable part in the history of 
Europe. “It was capable of true 
heroism ; its follies have made it 
a by-word; yet its tenacity has 
been more striking than either 
its heroism or its folly. The in- 
dividual members were short-lived ; 
more than one died on the battle- 
field; more than one died on the 
scaffold ; it was quite exceptional 
indeed for a Stuart to die in his 
bed ; yet the house survived, and 
its last direct representative was a 
cardinal of the Church of Rome 
within the memory of men now 
living.” This persistent tenacity 
is all the more noticeable, inas- 
much as it was associated with 
persistent ill-luck. From this 
point of view Mr Skelton’s sum- 
mary of their history is instruc- 
tive :— 

“A pathetic interest attaches to 
the memory of many of the Stuarts. 
It may be said with some truth, 
though it sounds like paradox, that 
their history, almost from the begin- 
ning, is the history of a losing cause. 
Collectively, as well as individually, 
they failed. They bore themselves 
bravely ; there was not a poltroon 
among them ; even the sixth James, 
in spite of his nervous infirmities, 
could not justly be called a coward. 
The women were as high-spirited as 
the men; Mary’s intrepidity was not 
exceptional, and of Mary her bitterest 
enemy declared that ‘albeit the most 
part waxed weary, yet the Queen’s 
courage increased manlike, so much 
that she was ever with the foremost.’ 
But life was very hard with them ; 
the assertion of what they held to be 
their rights involved a constant con- 
flict ; the hostile forces were formid- 
able and persistent. They were the 
victims of war, of treason, of foreign 
craft, of domestic conspiracy. One 
after the other went down in the 
age struggle with feudalism. 

hen the power of the great nobles 
waned, when March, and Douglas, 
and Hamilton had ceased to be rivals, 
their ill-luck still pursued them. 
Whether from some fatal defect of 
character, or whether from circum- 
stances for which they were not: re- 


sponsible, they were still found upon 
the side which in the long-run was 
bound to fail. Mary was the repre- 
sentative of Catholicism among a 
people who had definitely accepted 
the Reformation. Her son, and her 
grandson, and her great-grandsons 
were the representatives of a theory 
of kingly right which was inconsistent 
with the maxims of popular govern- 
ment. The later Stuarts strove to 
arrest the march of the democracy, as 
the earlier had striven to curb the 
power of the aristocracy. It seemed 
at intervals as if they were ready to 
go with the tide; but they never 
cordially accepted the new order of 
things. It is probable that in their 
hearts they detested it; they openly 
or stealthily resisted it; and to the 
very last, they could not be brought 
to understand that resistance to the 
inevitable must be fatal. Situated 
as they were, they can hardly be 
blamed, perhaps, for what we call 
their obstinate wrong-headedness ; it 
was no easy matter even for the 
wisest in the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries, to follow out to its 
end all that the new departure in 
Church and State involved. The 
notion that the exiled princes, who 
attempted to recover what they con- 
sidered their birthright, could succeed, 
was the dream of a fanatical fidelity 
which was blind but not ignoble. 
The rebellion of 1745 was only a 
dashing foray, which, even if Charles 
Edward had entered London as he 
entered Edinburgh, could have had 
no permanent result. The Stuarts 
had become impossible, and the rising 
of the clans was the last flicker of the 
flame. It has been said that there 
were men to whom a smile from 
Mary pn her scaffold would have been 
more than any Ribbon or Garter that 
the prosperous Elizabeth could be- 
stow ; and the unavailing heroism of 
the men who clung with obstinate 
devotion to the last of her unhappy 
house has not been unappreciated 
either by the people or by their 
poets. In 

‘Knoydart, Moydart, Morar, Ardgour, 

and Ardnamurchan,’ 

Charles Edward is still a name to 
conjure with; while from Solway to 
Pentland the ‘ butcher’ of Culloden is 
classed with the traitor of Glencoe.” 
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Nor can their persistent ill-luck 
be traced to lack of capacity ; for 
there was hardly a member of the 
family who was not bright, ener- 
getic, virile :— 


“The Stuarts, intellectually if not 
morally, were immensely above the 
average. They were not merely men 
and women of conspicuous courage ; 
they were men and women of con- 
spicuous capacity. They were poets, 
fluent writers and speakers, brilliant 
soldiers, able administrators. They 
were resolved from first to last to 
hold their own ; and they had a high 
conception of the kingly dignity, and 
of the absolute immunity from criti- 
cism of a divinely appointed ruler ; 
yet they were not arrogant. Easy 
of access, affable, quick at jest or 
repartee, they had all the graceful 
qualities which win the love, if not 
the confidence, of the masses. The 
engaging address of the Stuarts 
attained perhaps its finest expression 
in Mary; but each could exert on 
occasion ‘the enchantment whereby 
men are bewitched.’ In their hours 
of leisure they liked to mix with the 
crowd ; and instead of holding them- 
selves aloof from the commonalty, it 
might be nearer the truth to say that 
they were not unfrequently plebeian 
in their tastes. Mary, we are told, 
was ‘somewhat sad when solitary’ ; 
and though none of them were sullen 
or morose, as moonstruck monarchs 
have been, there was a strain of 
gravity and even of melancholy in 
their moods ; but it could not wholly 
cloud their constitutional gaiety. Sur- 
rounded as they were by a treacher- 
ous and turbulent nobility, they had 
to be patient, reticent, watchful, alert; 
and the strain told upon them in the 
end; but they were always eager to 
escape from the tedious conventions 
of the Court to the freedom and home- 
liness of a country life; and when 
they unbent they unbent wholly. 
Then they were like children out for 
a holiday ; and it is only fair to add 
that though the mirth on these oc- 
casions might become fast and furious, 
it seldom degenerated into the un- 
seemly licence and gross buffoonery 
which were common in the house- 
holds of the greater nobles. It was 
kept in due restraint by a native 
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good taste which had been sedulously 
cultivated, and which was offended 
by boorish immodesty and clownish 
indecorum. They liked to have poets 
and scholars and minstrels about 
them—the Dunbars, and Lindsays, 
and Buchanans; and spite of com- 
plaints, made perhaps more in jest 
than in earnest, which have been 
preserved, they appear to have dealt 
liberally by them.” 


There were great men in Greece 
before Agamemnon, and the his- 
tory of Scotland does not begin 
with the Stuarts. Mrs Oliphant’s 
sketch of the saintly Margaret is 
quick with life and colour; but 
we are hardly prepared to agree 
with her when she says, “ Before 
Margaret there is little but fable.” 
Such an assertion is hardly fair to 
the eminent antiquaries who have 
been recently at work upon our 
earliest records. The admirable 
industry of Mr Skene and other 
Celtic scholars has unquestionably 
thrown a flood of light upon the 
condition of the Scot before his 
institutions were feudalised ; and 
the glimpses that we get into that 
remote society are full of interest 
and entertainment. Nor are we 
prepared to admit that Scotland, 
prior to the War of Independence, 
was the home of a savage and bar- 
barous people. The period ex- 
tending over several generations, 
from the time when Norman 
knights and nobles flocked to the 
Court of King David to the time 
when the Maiden of Norway died 
on her homeward voyage, was, 
speaking generally, a peaceful and 
prosperous age, on which the later 
annalists, who lived during the 
long anarchy and licence of the 
English wars, looked back with 
unfeigned regret. The “blast” 
which burst when Alexander the 
Third’s horse stumbled upon the 
cliff at Kinghorn, swept away the 
earlier civilisation of Scotland. 
That the Stuarts did much to re- 
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pair the evil is true, and Mrs 
Oliphant’s eulogy of the Jameses 
is not perhaps overstrained :— 


“With one exception, and that 
doubtful—for a man may be weak 
and may not be brave without being 
a bad man or even king—every bearer 
of this fated name laboured with 
courage and constancy at the great 
work of elevating his country. ‘ An- 
other for Hector!’ cried the High- 
land warrior when his young chief 
was in danger, and all the world has 
read the story with moistened eyes. 
Another for Scotland! had been the 
cry of the house of Stewart through- 
out more than a century. As one 
man fell he handed the sword to an- 
other ; to an infant hand trained amid 
feuds and anarchy, but always clasp- 
ing, as soon as it had force enough, 
the royal weapon with royal courage 
and meaning. None of the Jameses 
lived beyond the earliest chapter of 
middle age ; all of them succeeded in 
early youth, most of them in child- 
hood ; and, with but that uncertain 
exception of James IIL, every one of 
them was actuated by a noble patri- 
otism, and did his devo’cr manfully for 
the improvement and development of 
his country. They were noble gentle- 
men one and all; the bigotry, the 
egotism, the obstinacy of the later 
Stewarts were not in them. Knights 
and paladins of an age of romance, 
they were also stern executors of jus- 
tice, bold innovators, with eyes ever 
open to every expedient of progress 
and prosperity. Their faults were 
those faults of a light heart and genial 
temperament, which are the most 
easily understood and pardoned. Un- 
der their sway their country and their 
little capital came to be known over 
Christendom as not unworthy to hold 
place among the reigning kingdoms 
and cities through which the stream 
of chivalry flowed. They invented 
the trade, the shipping, the laws and 
civic order of Scotland. Among her 
heroes there are none more worthy of 
everlasting remembrance. They ful- 
filled their stewardry with a unity of 
purpose and a steadfastness of aim 
which, when we take into account 
the continually recurring lapses of 
long minorities, is one of the wonders 
of the time. Edinburgh grew under 
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their sway from an angry village, ly- 
ing between a fierce castle and a rich 
monastery, little distinguished among 
its peers, less favoured than Stirling, 
less wealthy than the town of St 
John, to one of the most noted of 
cities, picturesque and splendid, full 
of noble houses, the centre of national 
life and government. And it is curi- 
ous to record that no one of the mon- 
archs who brought it such nobility 
and fame left any sadness of death to 
the associations of Edinburgh. They 
lived and were wedded and filled with 
the brightness of their happier mo- 
ments the town which afforded so 
beautiful a scene for all rejoicings : 
they died on the field of battle or in 
other places in conflict or violence or 
despair. But Edinburgh only retains 
the brighter memories, the triumphal 
processions, the bridal finery, the 
jousts and the feasts, the Parliaments 
and proclamations of laws and high 
alliances. The reigns of the Jameses 
contain the history of her rise, her 
splendour, her climax of beauty and 
stateliness, without any association of 
downfall or decay.” 


This is admirably put ; and we may 
say at once without any qualifi- 
cation, that many of the most mov- 
ing incidents in Scottish history 
have never been more brightly 
presented. The whole of the 
chapter, for instance, devoted to 
James I. is excellent. The des- 
cription of the king’s wooing while 
stil] an exile in England is just as 
finely realistic as the picture of 
Edinburgh on his return :— 


“Old Edinburgh comes to light in 
the glow of thiis arrival, not indeed 
with any distinctness of vision, but 
with something of the aspect of a 
capital filled to overflowing with a 
many-coloured and picturesque crowd. 
The country folk in their homespun, 
and all the smaller rank of gentle- 
men, with their wives in the French 
hoods, whieh fashion already dictated, 
thronged the ways and filled every 
window to see the King come in, It 
was more like the new setting up of a 
kingdom, and first invention of that 
dignity, than a mere return; and 
eager crowds came from every quarter 
to see the King, so long a mere name, 
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now suddenly blazing into reality, 
with all the primitive meaning of the 
word, so much greater and more living 
than anything that is understood in it 
now. The King’s Grace! after the 
long sway of the Regent, always 
darkly feared and suspected, and the 
feeble deputyship full of abuses of his 
son Murdoch, it was like a new world 
to have the true Prince come back, 
the blood of Bruce, the genuine and 
native King, not to speak of the fair 
Princess by his side, and the quickened 
life they brought with them. From 
the gates of the castle where they 
first alighted, down the long ridge— 
through the half-grown town within 
its narrow walls, where a few high 
houses, first evidences of the growth 
of the wealthy burgher class, alter- 
nated with the low buildings which 
they were gradually supplanting— 
through the massive masonry of the 
Port with its battlements and towers 
to the country greenness and freshness 
of the Canons’ Gate which led to the 
great convent of the valley, there could 
be no finer scene for a pageant.” 


There is one omission in Mrs 
Oliphant’s review of the Jameses 
—one only; we should like to 
have heard a little more from her 
of one of the most enigmatical of 
the Stuarts,—the Regent Albany. 
We have never, for our own part, 
been able to form any very clear 
conception of the character of 
the remarkable man who, after a 
fashion, governed Scotland for 
forty years, and of whom Mr 
Skelton writes :— 


“Albany is one of those peculiar 
and powerful characters which per- 
plex the historian. He had great op- 
portunities which he misused. Under 
his government, during a period of 
profound peace, Scotland was given 
over to anarchy. The patrimony of 
the Crown, the estates of the Church, 
were squandered among nobles who 
were little better than brigands. On 
the other hand, he had strong natural 
affections. He was a devoted father. 
When he sinned he sinned for his 
children. He appears besides to have 
had tastes and occupations which 
were uncommon in that rude society. 


He was a man of letters, a man of 
science. The contemporary annalists 
are his apologists. The crafty and 
rapacious tyrant is regarded by Bower 
and Wynton and Barbour with genu- 
ine enthusiasm. Amid the turbulence 
of Border warfare he is represented 
as engaged in archeological pursuits, 
—recovering and restoring the relics 
of an earlier age. A still more strik- 
ing picture has been preserved by 
Bower,—sitting on the ramparts of 
the Castle of Edinburgh, the Regent 
discourses to his courtiers, during the 
moonlight night, of the causes of 
eclipses and the order of the universe.” 


One word of caution, before we 
leave the Jameses, we would ven- 
ture to offer to Mrs Oliphant. 
Lindsay of Pitscottie’s garrulous 
narrative has a perennial charm,— 
the charm of simplicity, naiveté, 
and unconscious picturesqueness ; 
but it is not to be taken as gospel 
truth. It is not a finical criticism 
only that has found it faulty ; it 
is clear indeed to the most casual 
student that many of the in- 
cidents recorded (as recorded) can 
be as little historical as Shake- 
speare’s plays. If they have not 
been evolved out of the writer's 
inner consciousness, they have 
been derived, it is obvious, from 
no higher authority than floating 
tradition or the gossip of the 
market-place. We may add that 
a similar caution should be ad- 
dressed to those who put their 
trust in Knox’s narrative, —as 
Mrs Oliphant, we suspect, is 
rather too much inclined to do. 
We agree with her that the his- 
tory of the Reformation in Scot- 
land is surprisingly vivid and in- 
tensely dramatic. But it is his- 
tory written by a man who was 
one of the chief actors in the 
drama which it records, and who 
was as prejudiced, as superstitious, 
and as wnconscientious (where 
what he called “the Truth” was 
concerned) as the most bitter and 
unlettered partisan of the older 
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faith could have been. We may 
trust him so far when he tells us 
of what took place before his own 
eyes (though, even then, the incu- 
rable bias comes in); but his re- 
cord of events which he did not 
witness is comparatively if not 
absolutely worthless. 

Up to this time—the close of 
James V.’s life—we have found 
ourselves in full accord with Mrs 
Oliphant. When we come to the 
reign of Mary, we enter “the 
Debatable land.” We are glad 
to say that Mrs Oliphant’s judg- 
ment appears to us on the whole 
to be eminently judicial—alike as 
regards Mary and as regards Knox. 
A writer in the ‘Spectator’ (Dec. 
20, 1890) will have it that “she 
steers a middle course between 
Mr Skelton and those thorough- 
going worshippers of Knox of 
whom Mr Froude is perhaps the 
leading representative in modern 
English literature.” It seems to 
us, on the contrary, that the 
‘middle course” which she has 
chosen leads her within a meas- 
urable distance of Knox’s later 
critics. We should be surprised 
indeed if many of Mary’s apolo- 
gists would find any difficulty in 
accepting as fairly impartial her 
general estimate of the Reformer. 
Such sentences as these could not 
come from the lips of a worship- 
per who was in any way blind to 
the failings of her hero :— 


“ Knox is often wordy, sometimes 
tedious, now and then narrow as a 
village gossip, always supremely and 
absolutely dogmatic, seeing no way 
but his own, and acknowledging no 
possibility of error. . . . We still feel 
sympathetically something of the sup- 
pressed irritation and sense of hin- 
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drance and interruption with which 
the lords must have regarded their 
companion, with his ‘ devout imagina- 
tions.’ . . . When men’s lives are sub- 
jected to the keen inspection of an 
ecclesiastical board new to its functions 
and eager for perfection, which does 
not disdain the most minute detail 
nor to listen to the wildest rumours, 
the high ideal is apt to fall into the 
most intolerable petty tyranny. .. . 
Knox had all the limitations of mind 
natural to his humble origin, and his 
profession, and the special disadvan- 
tage which must attach to the habit 
of investigating by means of popular 
accusation and gossip, problematical 
cases of immorality. . . . With such 
extraordinary arguments, unconscious 
it would seem of the absolute incon- 
gruity of his illustrations, obtusely 
perverse in the dogmatism which 
destroys both Christian charity and 
sound perception—though he was as 
far from obtuse as ever man was by 
nature—the preacher stood immov- 
able—nay, unassailable. . . . He was 
a man all faults, bristling with preju- 
dices, violent in speech, often merci- 
less in judgment, narrow, dogmatic, 
fiercely intolerant.” 


It is quite true, of course, that 
Mrs Oliphant is deeply impressed 
by what the Reformer—unpleasant 


and inconvenient as he was in 
many aspects—contrived to effect, 
by the dauntless force and inde- 
pendence of his character, for 
Scotland and for religion. She 
is right so far, no doubt; but we 
have always thought that there 
was considerable exaggeration in 
the view which makes Knox an 
indispensable factor in Scottish his- 
tory. We hold, for our own part, 
that Knox was vitally and funda- 
mentally unreasonable, and that 
unreasonableness (in other words, 
departure from, or failure to re- 
cognise, the true relations of 





1 One or two slips may be noticed for a second edition. 


Douglas was Warden 


of the Marches (not of the Marshes), p. 100; Beaton ‘‘skulked about his own 


Fife moors” (p. 204). 


Should it not be Angus? Opinion is veering, but it is by 


no means certain that James I. wrote ‘ Christis Kirk on the Green,’ even in a 
more archaic form than it has come down to us. 
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things) is always punished in the 
long-run. The Pope of the High 
Street was not a whit more ra- 
tional, not a whit more tolerant 
or enlightened, than the Pope of 
the Vatican. It may be urged, 
indeed, that Knox succeeded. 
Though more than three hundred 
years, however, have passed since 
the reformation of religion was 
carried through, it must not be 
assumed that we have seen the 
end. The revolt from Rome was 
one of those momentous move- 
ments which cannot be judged in 
a day; and we honestly believe 
that had Erasmus, Maitland, and 
men of that stamp, been permitted 
to conduct it—had they not been 
swept aside by the violence of the 
torrent—greater ultimate stability 
would have been secured. Rome 
recovered from the blow with 
amazing celerity, and the strides 
that she has been making of late 
years are ominous, if not of final 
triumph, yet certainly of a wide 
supremacy in the not distant 
future. Would she have retained 
this marvellous recuperative force 
had the Reformation been directed 
upon other lines?—had it been 
really what it professed to be,— 
the emancipation of the intellect 
and of the conscience? The truth 
is, that on the basis of a dogma- 
tism so arbitrary and so narrow 
as Knox’s—a dogmatism even 
more narrow and arbitrary than 
that which it succeeded—no en- 
during structure could be raised, 
no world-wide authority assured. 
Knox may or may not have been 
responsible for the destruction of 
the abbeys; but he was undoubt- 
edly guilty of a fatal mistake when 
he cut himself off from _histori- 
cal Christianity, and, in his own 
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words, “ established the Church 
of Christ de novo.” 

It cannot be said, on the other 
hand, that Mrs Oliphant is uni- 
formly, or even frequently, unfair 
to the Queen. Mary’s charm, her 
quite innocent charm, is freely 
recognised, as well as her trans- 
cendent ability.! Yet at the same 
time there is an under-current of 
adverse feeling which occasionally 
comes to the surface in unexpected 
places. “ After the half-dozen years 
of disaster and tragedy,” she re- 
marks for instance, “of which a 
much greater number of her people 
believed her the guilty cause than 
the innocent victim, there were 
few indeed who maintained their 
faith.” No representation could be 
further from the mark. There 
had not been half-a-dozen years of 
disaster and tragedy. Mary was 
only six years in Scotland from 
beginning to end; and the early 
years were exceptionally peaceful 
and prosperous. Maitland, for in- 
stance, was able to assure the 
Estates, four years after her com- 
ing, that both at home and abroad 
the nation continued in the enjoy- 
ment of almost unexampled repose 
—‘ peace with all foreign nations, 
and quietness among ourselves in 
such sort that it might be truly af- 
firmed that in living memory Scot- 
land had never been in greater tran- 
quillity.” We should like to know, 
besides, what authority there is 
for holding that even after Darn- 
ley’s death the attitude of the 
nation, as a whole, was bitterly 
hostile to the Queen. “There 
would seem to be no doubt of the 
strong immediate feeling which 
arose against the Queen, the in- 
stant conclusion of the bystanders 
as to her guilt. . . . The whole 





’ Mrs Oliphant, however, is rather inclined to accept Mr Swinburne’s well- 


known paradox. 


But the conclusion that Mary could not be innocent unless 


she was a weak and brainless idiot seems somewhat strained. 
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alarmed and terrified nation be- 
lieved at first the evidence of 
their senses.” It is true that the 
Edinburgh rabble had been in- 
flamed against her by the preach- 
ers; but, so far as we are aware, 
any reliable evidence that is 
available goes to show that had it 
not been for the terrorism exer- 
cised by a few resolute men, the 
nation as a whole would have 
gone solid for the Queen. Knox 
himself admitted that “the wick- 
ed,” as he calls her party, “might 
have exceeded the faithful ;” and 
that had she remained at Dunbar, 
“could she have had patience to 
stay at Dunbar for three or four 
days without any stir,” the nation 
would have rallied round her. 
“The people did not join as was 
expected ;” and it is added by 
Maitland, “never a ane came to 
us after Carberry Hill.” Even 
in Edinburgh itself the tide 
turned so quickly that it was 
thought prudent by the Lords to 
convey the captive Queen without 
delay to Lochleven, strongly guard- 
ed and under cover of night. 

Mrs Oliphant’s defence of the 
literary apologist of the Congre- 
gation against the charge of in- 
gratitude to the mistress who had 
been good to him, is more in- 
genious than convincing. At the 
baptism of the infant James in 
December 1566, Buchanan had 
lauded the Queen to the skies ; 
within the year he was her most 
savage critic. He did not hesi- 
tate to affirm, for instance, in the 
‘ Detectio,’ that during the period 
when he was in daily attendance 
at Court, her immorality was 
shameless and notorious. Mrs 
Oliphant suggests that he may 
have been ignorant of the scan- 
dal at the time, and that when 
he found he had been deceived 
he gave vent to his fury and ab- 
horrence. But (apart from the 
fact that there was no scandal to 
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conceal) the ‘ Detectio’ is charac- 
terised not so much by an angry 
energy of fury and abhorrence as 
by a cold and calculated malignity 
of detraction,—the art of the rhe- 
torician being everywhere more 
palpable than the passion of the 
moralist. Mr Hill Burton did 
not love Mary; but even Mr 
Burton could not stomach the 
‘ Detectio.’ Of all caricatures the 
‘Detectio’ was in his opinion the 
grossest. “In it,” he adds, “a 
number of incredible charges are 
heaped up ;” and then he proceeds 
to inquire what could have in- 
duced Buchanan to defame his 
mistress in this outrageous fash- 
ion? He did it—is the somewhat 
surprising explanation—because in 
producing a great work of rhetori- 
cal art, it was necessary to follow 
“the grand forms of ancient clas- 
sical denunciation”—the “grand 
forms of ancient classical denun- 
ciation” being apparently the lit- 
erary equivalent for wilful lying. 
But even from this point of view 
the writer surely overshot the 
mark, for the result was a pic- 
ture “so inhuman and _ impos- 
sible in its utter blackness” that 
it produced an immediate reaction, 
and has done not a little to dis- 
credit the faction on whose behalf 
it was penned. 

It may be freely admitted that 
the Casket Letters were not written 
by George Buchanan ; and yet Mrs 
Oliphant’s plea for their genuine- 
ness (which, to do her justice, is 
not very strenuously urged) need 
not be accepted as conclusive. The 
Glasgow letter is, as she remarks, 
by far the most important ; for it 
not only contains the really dam- 
aging confessions, but is in itself 
a miracle of literary art. “Mr 
Froude has said that only Shake- 
speare or Mary Stuart could have 
written it—at all events the 
writer, supposing it to be forged, 
must have been of unquestionable 
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imaginative genius. It is one of 
the most wonderful compositions 
ever given to theworld. We look on 
with awe while these dark secrets 
of the heart are unfolded ”—-and 
more to the same effect. Now 
what is known as the Glasgow 
letter consists of many closely 
printed pages of small type, and 
the Glasgow letter is only one of 
seven or eight that were produced 
and printed by Buchanan. The 
others are in no sense Shake- 
spearian; and while the Shake- 
spearian passages in the Glasgow 
letter do not extend to a dozen 
lines, they are quite out of keeping 
with the rest of the letter, which 
is as dull and decorous as a State 
Paper. One Shakespearian pas- 
sage represents the writer—the 
high-bred, high-spirited, intrepid 
Mary—as meekly deprecating the 
anger of a lover of whom she 
stands in mortal terror ; in another 
she is made to boast coarsely and 
offensively of her own infamous 
treachery to the helpless Darnley : 
“Have ye not desire to laugh to 
see me lie so well?” Never was 
a Shakespearian reputation more 
easily gained ; and the neglected 
writers of the courtly rhapsodical, 
high-flown romances of the Eliza- 
bethan age, must feel with a pang 
(if they feel at all now) that 
“Oblivion blindly scattereth her 
poppies.” 

Apart from the Casket Letters, 
we should like to have heard the 
views of so competent and skilful 
a critic as Mrs Oliphant upon that 
version of the events of Mary’s 
reign on which the most recent 
defence of her innocence is based. 
The construction may or may not 
be sound; but we have not yet 
seen any answer that commends 
itself to our judgment. In the 
‘Stuart Relics’ the case for the 
defence in its latest form has been 
briefly restated :— 

“Faction and fanaticism were the 
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rocks on which the bark which carried 
Mary’s fortunes was wrecked. There 
can be no doubt now that she was the 
victim of a conspiracy which, from the 
day she left France, was more or less 
actively at work. The men who 
engaged in it had resolved that she 
should fail, and they kept on her track 
with merciless tenacity till she was 
hunted down. Knox in Scotland, 
Cecil in England, were the real leaders 
of an enterprise which, though more 
than once defeated by the high spirit 
and resolute bearing of the Queen, ul- 
timately brought her to the block. 
The one saw in her a menace to 
Protestantism ; the other, a menace 
to England. It is possible that they 
judged justly. Lethington was of 
a different mind; but Lethington, 
though he knew Mary’s most secret 
inclinations better than any other 
man, may have been mistaken. She 
may have misled him. Her candour 
and her frankness may have been 
assumed. We know, besides, that 
‘the mark at which he always shot’ 
was the union of the kingdoms under 
a Scottish Prince. He believed that 
through Mary alone could Union be 
secured ; and the ardour with which 
he advocated her claims may have 
blinded him to the risks they involved. 
But even if we should come to hold 
that Knox and Cecil had good reason 
to dread the ascendancy of the Scottish 
Queen, it cannot be denied that their 
methods were cruel and their instru- 
ments base. The injury they inflicted 
upon Scotland was incalculable. The 
unfortunate country, which had en- 
joyed a brief period of peace, again 
ei the theatre of deadly strife. 
Nothing like the ‘Douglas wars’— 
the ferocity of a Border feud inflamed 
by religious passion— had hitherto 
been known in Scotland. For all this 
Knox and Cecil were responsible. It 
may not have been too heavy a price 
to pay; they may have been bound at 
all hazards to rid themselves of Mary 
Stuart; but the fact remains that 
the Scottish Anarchy was their joint 
work.” 


If this view be correct, the con- 
clusion that Mary was more sinned 
against than sinning becomes logi- 
cally irresistible. The assassination 
of Rizzio, the Lennox marriage, 
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the defection of Moray, the Run- 
about-Raid, the Darnley murder, 
the Bothwell marriage, were merely 
moves in the game which Cecil and 
Knox were playing. They had one 
end and one end only in view—to 
make Mary impossible. She was 
to be divided from her subjects ; 
she was to be deprived of her good 
name ; she was to be forced into an 
untenable position. What have 
hitherto been regarded as the 
criminal indiscretions of the Queen 
are now seen to have been difficul- 
ties expressly created for her by 
the untiring animosity of her foes. 
The Bothwell marriage was the 
last link in the chain. An un- 
scrupulous faction thrust her into 
his arms; and when she had re- 
luctantly consented to a distaste- 
ful union, they turned upon her 
and swore that she was his ac- 
complice. 

With the Edinburgh of Mary 
Stuart (one of the most brilliant 
and animated pictures in the book) 
Mrs Oliphant concludes her his- 
torical survey,—the subsequent 
chapters being devoted to very 
pleasant sketches of the great 
men who since the beginning of 
the eighteenth century have made 
Edinburgh and Scotland memor- 
able — Allan Ramsay, Robert 
Burns, Walter Scott. The suc- 
cession of James VI. to the 
English throne was (even more 
emphatically than the Act of 
Union itself) “the end of an auld 
sang.” The smaller kingdom in- 
deed maintained its nationality for 
a hundred years, but the Stuarts 
were swept away by the stronger 
current of the wider stream. 
Whether they might not have 
been happier had fortune been less 
kind, is one of those puzzling 
inquiries on which Sir Thomas 
Browne loved to speculate, and 
to which no confident reply can 
be given. But, as has been sug- 
gested, the seeming gain, in so far 
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as they wore concerned, may pos- 
sibly have been a real loss :— 


“When a Scottish Prince ascended 
the English throne, Scotland was 
jubilant. The stubborn determina- 
tion to remain free had never been 
overcome, and had now won its 
reward. The ancient prophecies had 
come true. The War of Independence 
had not been fought in vain. Under 
no other conditions, indeed, so far as 
one can judge, could Union have been 
peacefully brought about. The jealous 
susceptibilities of the weaker people 
were allayed. A Stuart King took 
the place of Tudor and Plantagenet ; 
and through good and evil fortune 
Scotland as a whole had been true 
to the Stuarts. A resolute and dis- 
ciplined minority, indeed, had driven 
Mary into exile; but, even in her 
lowest estate, she had failed to alienate 
the affectionate fidelity of two-thirds 
of her people. The nation at large, 
it is now generally admitted, was at 
no time hostile to her. As it wasa 
small band of Independents with 
Cromwell at their head who put 
Charles I. to death, so it was a small 
band of Calvinists with Knox at their 
head who banished Mary. And even 
when Mary was banished, the rights 
of her infant son had been scrup- 
ulously protected. It seemed a 
wonderful stroke of luck that made 
the ruler of a petty province and an 
impoverished people the sovereign of 
a rich and prosperous empire ; but the 
seeming gain was possibly a real loss. 
In spite of his personal eccentricities, 
James VI. had been fairly popular 
with the Scots ; but when he crossed 
the Border, the frivolous pedantry 
and clownish gait of the wisest fool in 
Christendom could not fail to excite 
the ridicule of a polished society. 
Under the fierce light that beat about 
the English throne the womanish 
weaknesses of the modern Solomon— 
‘Solomon the son of David’ — were 
sharply and grotesquely accentuated. 
The initial misunderstanding was 
never entirely healed. It is possible 
that the English people did not under- 
stand the Stuarts; it is certain that 
the Stuarts did not understand the 
English people. In Scotland no steady 

pular pressure had been brought to 

ear upon the sovereign. He enjoyed, 
as a rule, complete freedom of action, 
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—doing what was right in his own 
eyes, until the nobles were gravely 
displeased, when they rose in arms 
and put him to death. Parliamentary 
opposition was practically unknown— 
what resistance there was, though 
violent, being intermittent and spas- 
modic. But in England, from an 
almost unknown antiquity and by an 
almost unbroken tradition, the people 
had been taught to shelter their 
political liberties and their civic 
privileges behind the forms of the 
Constitution. No tax could be levied 
except with the consent of the Com- 
mons ; no citizen could be punished 
except by legal process. The most 
imperious of the Tudors did not 
venture to cross the line that in- 
veterate and immemorial usage had 
drawn ; and he knew by an inherited 
instinct how far he could safely go. 
On the other hand, the whole domain 
of English constitutional law was a 
terra incognita to James and to his 
son. It might be said for them (were 
it any excuse) that they knew not 
what they did. The principles which 
were most deeply rooted in the con- 
victions of Englishmen were unin- 
telligible to rulers who had been 
educated abroad. So Charles entered 
upon a hopeless contest with a light 
heart. He brushed aside the time- 
honoured limitations of the Constitu- 
tion as if they were cobwebs. It is 
possible that the wisest ruler could 
not ultimately have averted the con- 
flict. There were theories in the air 
which made all government impos- 
sible. Religion had reacted upon 
politics ; and the Puritan had become 
the Republican. The sharp antag- 
onism between the men who declared 
that they would live as their fathers 
had lived, would believe as their 
fathers had believed, would worship 
as their fathers had worshipped, and 
the men who hated the Church and 
detested the Monarchy, was certain 
sooner or later to bring Cavalier and 
Roundhead into deadly conflict. But 
although sooner or later an appeal to 
arms might have been Reet 1 it 
was the incurable perversity of the 
King that precipitated the crisis. He 
invited a conflict which might have 
been delayed. In so far as he did 
not himself lead, he was led by Laud 
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and Strafford. Laud appears to have 


been even more insensate, more mole- 
like, than his master ; but Wentworth 
was a man of quick intelligence and 
profound policy. It is foolish to con- 
demn such a man without a hearing 
—as most historians have been in- 
clined to do. We may be tolerably 
sure that he saw more than we are 
able to see now. He may have felt, 
and felt truly, that the revolution in 
men’s minds which had taken place, 
which was taking place, must lead to 
anarchy. He may have felt, and felt 
truly, that the revolutionary forces 
could only be kept in check by rapid 
and decisive action, and that pro- 
crastination would be fatal to the 
monarchy. Had he succeeded in 
crushing the Revolution he might 
possibly have been reckoned a far- 
seeing English statesman; but he 
failed, and in such circumstances 
failure cannot be condoned.” 


Between the execution of Charles 
I. and the rising of the 45 a hun- 
dred years intervened ; but during 
that time there was little in the 
records of the Stuarts on which 
their partisans can look back with 
satisfaction. The seva Pelopis do- 
mus was tottering to its fall; yet 
to the very end the Scots adhered 
with rare fidelity to the race that 
had ruled them so long. It was 
among the barren mountains and 
the brave men of the western sea- 
board that the last of the Stuarts 
bade a final farewell to “the vision 
of a kingly crown.” In the 45 
Moidart and Morar were remote 
and inaccessible ; even to-day the 
land of the Camerons and the 
Macdonalds—a land of wood and 
water, of crag and glen, of windy 
seas and rocky islands and Atlan- 
tic sunsets—is little known and 
rarely visited ; but it has associa- 
tions which will not be quickly 
obliterated ; for it is the country 
lying between Loch Shiel and 
Loch Arkaig that is most closely 
identified with the brilliant and 
daring adventure of Prince Charlie. 
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WE had a lucky but almost un- 
eventful voyage to New York in 
the Cunard s.s. Servia, crossing the 
Atlantic in the most wonderful 
way between heavy storms on both 
sides, and just missing each. The 
journey after leaving Queenstown 
took just a week from Sunday, 
October 18th, to Sunday, 4 P.m., 
26th of October, when we disem- 
barked. We left Liverpool, Satur- 
day, 13th, about two. <A very 
amusing incident took place in 
Queenstown harbour. Two pretty 
Irish girls who had embarked on 
our ship, were on the arrival of 
the Servia in that port soon 
after joined by a gentleman who 
had come by mail from England, 
and who came off from the shore 
on the steam-tender. This gen- 


tleman, with the most excited 
and pantomimic gestures, begged 
one of these fair maidens to re- 
turn to shore with him and be- 


come his bride. Before his ar- 
rival on board he had, we learned, 
sent her five telegrams to the same 
effect, to prevent her departure if 
possible. But the young lady at 
first appeared to be obdurate, for 
the unfortunate man was seen going 
off again to the shore on the tender, 
hatless, and holding out his out- 
stretched arms imploringly to the 
lady of his love. But that man 
was not to be beat. He returned 
when the tender came back again 
with the last mails, and this time 
he brought a parson with him. 
This pledge of the honesty of his 
intentions of marrying her had, I 
understand, been exacted by this 
cautious Irish young lady as a 
condition of her going ashore with 
him. She now went with him, and 
the Servia sailed without her. Let 
us hope they were happy ever after. 


On landing at New York our 
first experience of the country 
was the excessive rudeness of the 
custom-house officials. Discourt- 
esy was nothing to the very in- 
solent manner in which a custom- 
house official ordered a delicate 
English lady to unstrap her nu- 
merous boxes herself, and utter- 
ly refused either to give her any 
assistance, or any information as 
to whether she could get any porter 
to assist her in her arduous task. 
I have travelled all over the world, 
but never saw a custom - house 
officer behave so badly to a lady 
before. If it was meant to show 
that the Americans despise those 
who belong to their own mother 
country, it was done in a way only 
to make contempt fall back upon 
their own heads. Our own exer- 
tions on her behalf not sufficing, a 
German-American gentleman from 
New York very kindly came to the 
rescue, and might soon have been 
seen voluntarily unstrapping the 
boxes for her in a way which will 
make his memory always glad to 
our remembrance. A gentleman he 
was indeed! No more need be said. 

My first idea of New York was, 
how like the outskirts of London 
were the streets we passed through 
from the docks. They gave one a 
general idea of Hammersmith, and 
the more one sees of New York, 
the more English it seems to one. 
The only thing they have which 
we have not got in England seems 
to be the elevated railway run- 
ning down the Sixth and other 
avenues. In the hotels they have 
a clever invention which might 
well be copied elsewhere. For a 
bell, is in every room a dial-plate 
with a needle. This needle on 
being turned to any one of about 
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forty different divisions, not only 
rings the bell, but mentions what 
it is you want at the same time. 
For instance, you can say, “ Bring 
my boots”; “ Apollinaris water ” ; 
“ Morning or evening papers,” Wc., 
&e. It can be imagined what a 
saving of labour is gained by this 
device. About the only necessary 
thing I did not notice on the bell- 
chart was “Bring a cup of tea.” 
Instead one had to ring for “ Din- 
ing-room waiter,” which was a 
waste of time. 

There are several other customs 
in American hotels, some of which 
have their decided advantages to 
some folks. One of them is that 
you can eat nearly all day long, if 
you so choose, from an enormous 
variety of dishes, the price paid for 
your room covering everything. 
Another habit is that of serving 
iced water with every meal. This 
suits some people better than 


others, and not only the Americans 


but the Canadians like it. No 
sooner does a person take a seat at 
table for breakfast, lunch, or din- 
ner, than a waiter appears instant- 
ly with a tumblerful of blocks of 
ice and water, which is placed by 
his side, no matter if outside the 
ground is white with snow. And 
everything is iced that can be 
iced: the oysters are served up to 
you on powdered ice, and at times 
they even ice the claret. On the 
other hand, the rooms are kept at 
a tremendous heat by means of 
steam-pipes. A strange anomaly 
this, and not good for the health. 
The effects of these unhealthy 
practices are plainly evident in the 
faces of the women. They are 
mostly very pallid and rather thin- 
looking ; and though pleasant looks 
are common, and a certain amount 
of elegance by no means rare, real 
beauty, as we understand the 
word, among the ladies of New 
York is most conspicuous by its 
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complete absence. This was a dis- 
appointment, for having frequently 
heard of la belle Américaine, and, 
indeed, having in my time met a 
few very pretty American ladies 
on the Continent, it was only nat- 
ural to expect la belle Américaine 
existing in New York itself. But 
after having looked for her in vain, 
in the Opera, in the hotels, in the 
streets, in the tram-cars along the 
avenues, driving in the Central 
Park, or in the trains in the ele- 
vated railways, we were obliged at 
the end of eight days reluctantly 
to acknowledge that beauty among 
New York ladies is a “fraud.” 
During the whole of those eight 
days we “ located” only five hand- 
some women: they turned out to 
be two English, one French, and 
two Americans. It is to be hoped 
that Boston and the other States 
manufacture a better supply of 
the article than New York: it is 
my firm belief that they do. In 
fact, we found many real beau- 
ties afterwards in Chicago and in 
California, especially at San Fran- 
cisco. But as regards dress the 
New York girls are magnificent, 
many of them spending annually 
over £1000 on their attire. 

The elevated railroads that I 
have mentioned above are a great 
eyesore to the city of New York, 
but they are wonderful things all 
the same: they run chiefly north 
and south along some of the 
avenues. By their means, and by 
the road tram-cars, that also travel 
chiefly north and south along the 
avenues, and run exactly under- 
neath them for miles along Sixth 
Avenue, it is that all the locomo- 
tion is done in New York. Cabs 
are hardly used at all: they are too 
expensive altogether, the shortest 
drive costing you a dollar, if it is 
only the length of one street. 

It may be as well to mention 
for the uninitiated that the word 
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“avenue” in American cities is 
only used in contradistinction 
to the word street. All of the 
avenues run one way, sometimes 
for miles the whole length of the 
city, and all the streets cut 
them across at right angles. All 
the avenues are numbered from 
east to west: First Avenue, 
Second Avenue, Third Avenue, 
(Madison Avenue and Lexington 
Avenue are two extra ones). Al- 
together there are about thirteen 
of these excessively long streets on 
Manhattan Island, on which is 
placed New York proper. The 
streets which run across them are 
numbered consecutively from One 
to One Hundred and Fifty-fifth 
Street ; everything is regular, and 
you cannot lose your way, except 
in the oldest part of the town, 
which follows no rule. 

The elevated railroads are built 
overhead, the track laid on iron 
crossbars held up on double rows 
of iron pillars, which are made as 
light as possible. In most places 
the united double tracks are placed 
over the centre of the carriage-road 
at the height of the first-storey 
windows, which can be looked 
into, and allowing the light of day 
to come down freely to the sides of 
the road and on to the side-walks. 
But for a long distance along Third 
Avenue a curious sight is seen. 
The up and down trains here are 
disunited, and run along separately 
on lines of single iron columns, one 
over each of the pavements or side- 
walks. It is just as if the railways 
were built along the tops of the 
lamp-posts. The trains run each 
way less than every half-minute, 
only stopfrom five to fifteen seconds 
at each station, only cost five cents 
for any distance, and are always 
crowded. In some places at the 
north of the city, where depression 
in the ground makes it necessary, 
the thin iron columns on which the 
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elevated railways are carried are 
run up to the level of the fifth- 
storey windows, and even higher, 
of the houses alongside. It is not 
a very pleasant sensation travelling 
along on these thin supports at 
such a high altitude—at least it 
requires practice to get accustomed 
to it. 

Not until one has actually 
travelled in America can one form 
any idea of how enormously the 
States are, in all parts, constantly 
being recruited by Englishmen 
and Scotsmen. I say nothing 
about the Irish, because every 
one knows in what quantities 
both they and the Germans pour 
over. But it is a matter of fact 
that in all the largest hotels in 
New York at the present time 
nearly the whole of the staff of 
waiters and other men -servants, 
also the carriage - drivers em- 
ployed, are—not “ Yankees,” but 
British. Of course out West 
they are frequently negroes. They 
may have picked up Yankee ex- 
pressions and a nasal twang, that 
will deceive you at first; but in 
spite of their saying “I guess,” 
“Sit right there,” “Tl fetch it 
right away,” “Is that so?” or 
constantly using the frequent ex- 
pression “quite a number” to de- 
note a great many, when you come 
to question them, you will find 
their homes are in Devonshire, 
Edinburgh, or perhaps somewhere 
in the “shires.” And, as a rule, 
their story is the same. They 
have married out here an Ameri- 
can wife, and can never go back. 
Have they become naturalised 
Americans? “No, not yet; but 
they guess it will be as well to 
take out their papers some time,” 
is the usual answer. In any case 
they must do so to open any kind 
of business. One fact strikes me 
much, and that is, that all these 
English waiters and carriage 
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drivers talk so much about the 
advantages of a good free edu- 
cation for their children, with 
everything found, such as books, 
slates, &c. But most of them 
say they wish they had gone to 
Australia instead, because if they 
are better paid in America, yet 
the dollar does not go any farther 
than a shilling, and indeed often 
not even as far as the shilling does 
at home. And that this is quite 
true I can vouch for myself. An- 
other odd thing about these men 
is, they have nearly all got a 
brother in the English army, or 
know some officer or other, of 
whom they ask for tidings. 
“The Indian summer.” Who 
that has read books about America 
or known Americans has not some- 
times heard of their Indian sum- 
mer? It is the brief period of 
beautiful weather which comes 
sometimes just as a break between 
the end of autumn and the begin- 
ning of winter. I was fortunate 
enough just to drop in to this 
Indian summer in the first week 
of November, while staying at 
Niagara Falls City (American 
side). For three perfect days in 
the most lovely sunshiny warm 
weather was I able to roam about 
Goat Island, or cross over the 
river on the 1300-feet-long sus- 
pension - bridge to the beautiful 
park on the Canadian side, and 
with the greatest comfort look at 
both the falls, and all the rapids 
from every point of view. And 
this, too, although there had been 
a fall of snow the day before the 
Indian summer set in, and one 
could stand and drop snowballs 
down the falls from Luna Island 
on the first of these summer days. 
Rhapsodies about Niagara, its 
spray clouds and rainbows, are 
out of date. It is now such a 
well-known fact that nothing can 
beat either the American fall or 
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the Canadian Horse-shoe fall, that 
I shall not dwell on it myself. 
But I should just like to put on 
record a bit of advice gratis to 
enraptured and newly wedded 
couples. If you want, my turtle- 
doves, to see the place when it 
is at its very loveliest, when the 
changing leaves on the trees on 
all the islands have just reached 
their most perfect hues, when the 
‘“Lovers’ Walk,” and still more 
sacred ‘‘ Lovers’ Retreat,” among 
the thick sweet-scented cypress 
and fir on the Dufferin Islands 
make love itself, ’midst the roar of 
the rapids, seem sweeter still,—go 
and stop a week at Niagara, either 
on the American or Canadian side, 
during the Indian summer, 
Having put the above on rec- 
ord, I have something else about 
newly married couples and Nia- 
gara Falls to make a note of. The 
head-waiter at my hotel told me 
that the honeymoon pairs some- 
times arrived “quite thick,” and 
then he continued: “I guess we 
made quite a mistake with two 
couple here on last fall. They 
arrived together in the evenin’, 
just about dusk. While the two 
gents was down-stairs payin’ the 
drivers, the chambermaid she 
showed the ladies to their rooms 
right away. About five minutes 
afterwards I took up one of the 
gents, and Robert here he took up 
the other of the gents, and we 
shows them straight into what 
we thought was their own young 
ladies’ rooms. But somehow, you 
see, we'd mixed up them honey- 
moons. One of ’em he came out 
again pretty quick, but the other 
he didn’t come out again for quite 
atime. ‘Pears as how he’d found 
the young lady on’y half-dressed ; 
and when she turned round in the 
dusk from the basin where she 
was a-washin’, and had kissed him 
or somethin’ before she saw it 
M 
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wasn’t her own fellah, she got 
mad, and pushed him right into 
the dressin’-room and locked him 
in. You bet, sir, there was a high 
old time about them two mixed- 
up honeymoons. We was rather 
crowded, too, so I put ’em all four 
at the same table afterwards, and 
there wasn’t one of the four could 
look the other in the face at first 
without blushin’ quite a deal. 
And very nice-lookin’ young ladies 
they was too, sir. But, you see, 
they’d all sorter made acquaint- 
ance in their bedrooms; so they 
soon hit it off again quite well 
together, and used afterwards al- 
ways to go about in one carriage 
to save expense.” Evidently an- 
other example of the saying “ All’s 
well that ends well.” 

It is not to be supposed that, 
travelling in the States as I was 
at the very time of both the gen- 
eral and municipal elections, I 
could avoid hearing the M‘Kinley 
Tariff Bill, that is so unfavourable 
to England, very freely discussed. 
I found it generally very much 
hated by the majority of Ameri- 
cans I met, some of them even 
going so far as to tell me they 
wished that England would resort 
to retaliatory measures, so as to 
bring the Republican party to 
their senses. When, however, the 
great Democratic organisation, 
known as Tammany Hall, swept 
the country with the tide of 
democracy, and in all the States 
secured a majority for the next 
year’s Assembly and Congress, as 
well as for all civic offices, great 
was the joy of a very political 
and piano- playing gentleman I 
met at Niagara. He had no 
language strong enough to de- 
nounce the obnoxious Tariff Bill, 
the object of which was, he de- 
clared, to make the rich richer, 
and the poor poorer. He had a 
very pretty little baby-faced, fair- 
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haired wife, with an adorable 
figure and a tiny foot. She was 
the most pussy-cattish little lady, 
with the most wheedling insinuat- 
ing ways, that we ever met. I 
don’t wonder that she made 
“Fred” marry her. She was the 
sort of woman who, when once 
you met her, somehow seemed to 
explain to you at once, or in- 
sinuate it by her actions, that you 
never ought to be without her 
more. While Fred was playing 
the piano, Mrs Pussy-cat, refusing 
a chair, and sitting at one’s feet 
on the very lowest footstool she 
could find, would in a low, sooth- 
ing, purring voice give one her 
own views on the M‘Kinley Bill. 
“T don’t know anything about 
politics, you know—Fred does all 
that ; and I don’t play the piano 
much, you see Fred does that too ; 
but I do think this new tariff is 
just quite awfully abominable,— 
don’t you? Why, just think of 
what we shall have now to pay 
for our Europe dresses,” and here 
the little lady looks down com- 
placently at her neatly clad little 
self ; “and our Paris boots,” and 
out comes the tiny little high- 
heeled shoe ; ‘‘ and our gloves,” out 
comes the wee hand. “ And then 
you dear English people will suffer 
so by it too. Oh, I do like the 
English people so! I am never so 
happy as when I am with them; 
they have such nice ways. Say, 
Fred,” disturbing the pianist in 
his best part, “when are you 
going to take me to England? I 
am just dying to get there; let’s 
go—now at once, and we will have 
quite a nice time, I know.” 
Pretty little pussy-cat, should 
you ever purr Fred into taking 
you across the ocean, I am sure 
that, with your pretty little harm- 
less flatteries to every one, you 
will be sure to succeed in having, 
as you express it, quite a nice 
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time. So much for the M‘Kinley 
Bill, and how it affects American 
ladies. 

From Indian summer to winter 
is an easy and quick transition 
in North America in November. 
After arriving by Grand Trunk 
Railway at the ferry of Pont 
Levis, opposite Quebec, and cross- 
ing the dancing waves of the noble 
St Lawrence in a bright sun on 
one day, it was no surprise to us 
to see the snow beating against 
the double windows next morning, 
beating too with such vigour that 
little piles of snow soon found ad- 
mission, and mounted higher and 
higher between the outer casement 
and the inner. After the ground 
was well covered with snow about 
four inches deep, came a little 
rain, and then a very sharp frost 
at night, the consequence of which 
was the upper crust of the snow 
was all turned to sheet-ice by morn- 
ing. The next day all the sleighs 
were out, and merrily jingling 
their bells before the door and win- 
dows of the St Louis Hotel, and 
we speedily followed the example 
of all Quebec, and were wrapped 
up in furs, speeding swiftly over 
the snow in a comfortable sleigh, 
behind a free-going horse, at the 
rate of about twelve miles an hour, 
with a grand old driver named 
Aird, well known, so it seems, for 
the last sixty years in Quebec. 
After visiting the spot where 
Wolfe fell victorious, we had soon 
flown in our sleigh down the hill 
through the now thickly populated 
suburb of St Roch. This was all 
part of the bed of the St Lawrence 
in driver Aird’s younger days, and 
many an interesting legend does 
he tell of how he saw schooners, 
and even iron ships, building where 
now are the finest shops of the 
French Canadians, who chiefly 
live here. Mr Aird is a man 
with a wonderful memory ; and, 


while bemoaning the withdrawal 
of the British troops twenty-five 
years ago, he relates word for 
word interesting conversations he 
had with Colonel Jones and Major 
Robinson ; tells us how Lieutenant 
Brown drove tandem for a bet 
down those steps ; shows us where 
he himself once, at the instigation 
of the merry Colonel Goodfellow, 
purposely upset his own sleigh, 
which was the leading one of 
twenty, and which contained the 
excessively stout Lieutenant Smith 
and the merry Mrs White. And 
the old fellow, who although sev- 
enty-two is as hearty as a boy, 
still tells his yarn so well that one 
almost fancies one sees the twenty 
following sleighs all driving round 
and round the capsized couple in a 
grand circle, and mocking at them 
as they struggle out of the snow- 
drift. “And Mr Smith, he weighed 
two-and-twenty stone, sir, and, 
Lord, how he did laugh hisself ! 
And many a time I drove Mrs 
White since, and her little daugh- 
ter too, who growed up and mar- 
ried; but never did they know 
that I upset ’em that day because 
Colonel Goodfellow told me to. 
But the Colonel, he calls me in 
when we gets back to the Citadel 
and says, ‘ Aird, here’s five dollars 
for you ;’ and I says, ‘ Thankee, 
Colonel.’ Lord, those were times ! 
Why, I’ve seen forty race-horses 
of a morning up at the Citadel. 
But Quebec is just ruined now, 
ever since they took the regiments 
away. It will never be the same 
again.” And then, although his 
mother was a Frenchwoman, and 
his second wife too, he abused the 
meanness of the French a little— 
said that no English Canadians 
could ever do any business with 
them, they had no enterprise, &c., 
&ec., all of which I have often 
heard repeated elsewhere. 
Beguiling the time thus, and 
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telling us who lives in every single 
gentleman’s house we pass, who his 
father was, who and when he mar- 
ried, and so on, the old man makes 
the nine or ten miles he takes, by 
a somewhat circuitous route, out to 
the beautiful Montmorency Falls, 
pass as if they were only two 
or three. Here, from the snow- 
crowned pine-clad heights, by the 
two hundred feet of falling tor- 
rent, a most lovely view is ob- 
tained of the mighty St Lawrence, 
with Orleans Island close below 
in the foreground. In the dis- 
tance, glittering in the frosty sun, 
are seen the spires and fortress- 
crowned heights of Quebec, while 
the thriving and adjoining towns 
of Pont Levis and New Quebec 
are seen glistening on the other 
side of the river. Further away 
to the south can be seen the 
mountains of the State of Maine, 
whence the gallant American 


Montgomery started in vain with 
a small force, and after conquer- 
ing forests, rivers, and difficulties 
innumerable, was only rewarded 
in the end by meeting with a 
bloody death in the streets of 


Quebec. But I must not linger 
longer over Quebec, its sleighing, 
its French-speaking people, and 
its beauties; for I have now got 
to travel away, straight off, a dis- 
tance of about 3150 miles to the 
city of Vancouver, on the Pacitic 
coast of British Columbia. And 
this can be done almost in a bee- 
line by the magnificent Canadian 
Pacific Railroad, which connects 
the Atlantic at Halifax with the 
Pacific at Vancouver, and by 
which we can travel without a 
single change for nearly 3000 
miles, from Montreal to the west 
coast, in the same railway -car- 
riage. Such a line may, with its 
wonderful results, be indeed said 
to have subdued the stupendous 
forces of nature, with which, in 
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its transit of thousands of miles 
of wood, mountain, lake, and 
stream, it has had to contend. It 
is now but a short six days’ jour- 
ney through a country which ten 
years ago was entirely uninhab- 
ited, except by a few Indians and 
fur-collectors; but where now, 
although its course lies for over 
a thousand miles through virgin 
forest, many small settlements and 
even some large and prosperous 
towns have grown up,—witness 
Winnipeg, the capital of the prov- 
ince of Manitoba, known for- 
merly as Fort Garry, whence Lord 
Wolseley started his Red River 
Expedition, which is now a large 
and fine city where meets the Par- 
liament of the North-West Pro- 
vinces. 

Railway travelling is very dif- 
ferent in America from what it is 
in England. Firstly, one never 
need buy one’s ticket at the “de- 
pot,” as the station is called, as 
agents belonging to the railways 
are in all the large hotels, and sell 
them to you there a day or so in 
advance, or else you procure them 
at an office in the town. In all 
the trains that go any distance 
there are parlour-cars, sleeping - 
cars, and drawing-room-cars ; and 
as the doors are in the ends of 
the cars, and a platform, some- 
times roofed over, connects one 
car with the next, you can, if you 
like, walk from one end of the 
train to the other. There are 
one or two points to be observed 
when travelling by American or 
Canadian trains. The most im- 
portant of all is never to get too 
far away from the steps leading 
up to the train when stopping at 
a station, for the trains almost in- 
variably move off quite quietly and 
unexpectedly without any premon- 
itory whistle. The Comte de Paris 
was once left behind thus while 
travelling recently in Canada. 
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Nor is any bell ever rung on the 
platform, but large and deep-toned 
bells are always going on the large 
and strange-looking locomotives 
themselves, but simply to warn 
the people at the numerous level 
crossings, which are everywhere, 
both in town and country, left 
unprovided with gates. As a rule, 
two people travelling together take 
a complete section in a drawing- 
room, which becomes at night a 
sleeping car, and which gives them 
double as much room as they re- 
quire by day, and two beds, one 
upper and one lower berth, by 
night. Some married couples, 
however, save their money and 
only take half a section, and 
double up together in the lower 
berth at night ; and indeed in the 
Canadian Pacific trains the under 
beds are so very wide there is quite 
room enough for two. As, how- 
ever, at night all these berths, 
both upper and lower, are covered 
with a continuous line of thick 
heavy curtains, it is not always 
easy in the very dim light to dis- 
tinguish one’s own berth in a long 
car, and some laughable accidents 
occur. For instance, in the car 
in which I travelled a lady who 
had got out of bed got in again 
by mistake into the one next to 
her own. It was not until she 
was well under the curtains, and 
about quite in, that to her horror 
a violent grunt of dissatisfaction 
apprised her of the fact that it 
was already occupied by a gentle- 
man. In her hurry to get out 
again she tumbled over on to the 
floor, and it was impossible for 
one or two of us who had not 
turned in to avoid laughing thor- 
oughly to see the flabbergasted 
gentleman emerge after her to 
assist her, while making endless 
apologies because his bed did not 
happen to be hers. In the Cana- 
dian Pacific transcontinental trains, 


naturally, as the cars have to run 
through about 3000 miles, the 
Pullmans are much longer, are 
better furnished, and more roomy 
than is usual: the smoking and 
toilet accommodations are roomy 
in proportion. They even have a 
little bath-room attached ; but as, 
although the cars are heated by 
steam, they have no means of heat- 
ing the bath, that is not of much 
use in the Canadian winter season. 
As the wheels of these cars are 
made entirely of compressed paper, 
they run much more quietly and 
easily than where iron or steel 
wheels are used. But I think 
this is enough about the means 
of conveyance, although, as what 
you have got to go in is the most 
important part of a journey, it is 
as well to make some description ; 
and it must be owned that a train 
that runs from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific, all the way on British soil, 
is not quite an everyday thing. 
Well, here we are, then, travel- 
ling away and away out towards 
the new, well-built, and flourishing 
town of Vancouver, only as yet 
five years old, and once burned 
during that time, — Vancouver, 
whence will soon be a splendid 
service of steamers to Japan and 
China, and probably a line to 
Australia as well; Vancouver, 
which will doubtless ere another 
generation has elapsed, usurp a 
considerable part of the place 
in the world now occupied by 
San Francisco, although it will 
only share the great future of the 
neighbouring city of Victoria, 
British Columbia. Yes; away we 
go, hour after hour, day after day, 
with snow all round, forest-trees all 
round—rocks, stones, lakes, rivers, 
waterfalls everywhere. Morning 
bright and sunny and shining, with 
glistening snow, pools of water, 
and small streams frozen over in 
all directions. Ash, birch, spruce, 
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firs, and low brushwood, on both 
sides of the line, all covered over 
with hanging glistening frost. Such, 
then, is the opening programme on 
the morning after leaving Montreal 
for the far, far west. And then, 
after a comfortable and thoroughly 
good breakfast in the dining-room 
car, one has time to look a little 
more about one. One now notices 
that great boulders of granite rock 
are lying about everywhere among 
the trees, that many fallen logs are 
lying about among the boulders, 
and that thousands of straight tree- 
trunks, burnt bare of branches and 
leaves, stand up everywhere out of 
the snow, for all the world like regi- 
ments of telegraph-posts. For the 
forest-fires have passed over great 
tracts for hundreds of miles again 
and again; but many of the trees 
have escaped, and many more green 
young ones are always seen sprout- 
ing up among the blackened stumps 
protruding from the snow. 
Whenever a pool of water con- 
nected with a river is seen, its 
surface is covered with thousands 
of logs, now frozen in, and the 
comfortable wooden houses of the 
lumberers, and their saw-mills, 
have sprung up around its edges, 
while piles of newly cut logs bear 
testimony to their activity. For- 
est, forest, forest! Surely we 
never saw so many trees before, 
and then too, the rattling trout- 
streams running through them, 
which are not yet frozen, are in- 
numerable, and make one long to 
come back again in more season- 
able weather and fish every one of 
them. That first night, although 
a weird, restless little girl, scarce- 
ly more than a baby, trotted up 
and down the car nearly all night 
long, making such strange plain- 
tive sounds as only naughty little 
girls can, it was not possible to 
dream of anything else but of the 
lynx, bear, moose, and elk or 
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wapiti, with which this endless 
forest is known to abound. Her 
very plaintive cries seemed to one 
as the crying of some wounded 
animal in the snow outside. The 
next morning we found on rising 
we were just hitting off the 
wonderful inland sea known as 
Lake Superior, at Jackfish Bay. 
The rocky ground was more deep- 
ly covered with the glistening 
snow than the previous day, but, 
quite happy in it, we observed a 
large group of brightly attired 
Indians— men, squaws, papooses, 
and dogs, all complete. They 
were all very fair in face, but did 
not look like half-breeds. <A silver- 
mine owner called loudly out to 
them, “ Bouzhou, bouzhou !” which 
he said would bring them up to 
the car, the train having then 
stopped. Every one thought at 
first he was a great swell to talk 
Indian so well; but when the 
Indians took no notice of him be- 
yond glancing up apathetically, 
and then going on with their own 
avocations of rolling up two tents, 
we concluded his knowledge of the 
Indian language was not worth 
much. Perhaps ‘ Bouzhou” is 
only a corruption of the French 
Bon jour, as the “Bono Johnny,” 
so common in the east of Europe 
ever since the Crimean war, is a 
corruption of the Italian Buono 
giorno. The mining gentleman, a 
colossal Cornishman, who had been 
thirty years a ‘Yankee before be- 
coming a Canadian, knew plenty 
of other things, if his knowledge 
of the Indian language was limited 
to the word “ Bouzhou.” To him 
it was I was indebted for seeing 
and understanding some of the 
best engineering of this part of 
the line, perhaps some of the finest 
work in the world. All round 
this end of Lake Superior there 
are endless beautiful trestle-work 
bridges, many of them built on a 
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sharp curve, and the whole line 
itself is a series of curves and 
wonderful cuttings through gran- 
ite; as for mile after mile the 
track winds in and out, often 
along the very edge of the island- 
dotted inland sea, where snow- 
capped hills on the one hand, and 
the wonderful works of men on 
the other, alike fill one with de- 
light and astonishment. The 
miner's name was “ Captain ” 
Thomas Hooper. 
Beaver Silver Mine at Murillo, 
twelve miles from Nepigon, where 
is the best trout-river in the world. 
He told me much about this trout- 
fishing, and about his very suc- 
cessful mine too, which he bought 
cheap from a Scotsman three years 
ago. Since then it has turned out 
$500,000 worth of silver, clear pro- 
fit. We were sorry not to be 
able to accept his invitation to 
go and stop with him and see it 
all. The Governor-General and 
Lady Stanley were his guests at 
the Beaver Mine last year, and 
although he informed me he pur- 
posely put on the Yankee to ex- 
cess, and called his lordship “ Mr 
Stanley,” as a contrast to every- 
body else’s servile “ your Excel- 
lency,” they seem to have had “a 
real good time” of it with the 
sturdy miner during their visit. 
Port Arthur on Thunder Bay, an 
arm of Lake Superior, and Fort 
William, also a few miles off, are 
busy places, Here one sees plenty 
of steamboats, an enormous grain- 
elevator, and plenty of other signs 
of trade. They are equally splen- 
did sporting centres and mining 
districts, any quantity of silver 
having been dug out of Silver 
Islet close by. Fort William is 
just about 1000 miles from Mon- 
treal. The continuously wooded 
country the line still traverses ex- 
tends for 424 miles more, right up 
to the grand new city of Winnipeg, 
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capital of Manitoba. Here the 
prairie-land begins, as flat as a 
billiard-table, and it is now quite 
a relief, for a change, to pass mile 
after mile without any trees at all, 
or any more blackened stumps like 
telegraph-poles. After about fifty 
miles of uncultivated, but cattle- 
fed prairie, cultivation begins, and 
before very long fields are seen 
where they run a single furrow for 
miles in length. This is on the 
Bell Farm, near the village and 
river of Qu’appelle. 

At Winnipeg the snow had en- 
tirely disappeared; but the Red 
River and the Assiniboine, which 
flows into it, were frozen over firm 
and hard, and one or two people 
were skating on the latter. At 
Winnipeg, which is a really thriv- 
ing town, we stopped for four hours 
to clean the train. I was enabled 
to obtain there a beautiful bison’s 
head (or buffalo). It was with 
great regret it was sold to me by 


Mr Hine, a well-known taxider- 
mist; but he let me have it, he 
said, because I was an English- 


man. He and his son informed 
me that the wild buffalo is now 
positively extinct, and that they 
would never now be able to get 
another wild-buffalo head: it was 
the very last. Also, in buying a 
buffalo-skin coat from the splendid 
establishment of the Hudson Bay 
Company at Winnipeg, I was in- 
formed that they had only four 
now left, and would never be able 
to get any more. It is indeed sad 
to think that of the millions of buf- 
faloes that not long ago thronged 
these plains there is now not one 
left. And the Indians, who lived 
upon them, are nearly all gone too. 
But the same policy of extermina- 
tion is unfortunately still going on 
in this present year of grace. A 
lady in the Hudson Bay establish- 
ment informed me that they were 
still constantly receiving the skins 
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of young musk-oxen scarcely the 
size of lamb-skins. During the 
short time we were in Winnipeg 
we were struck with the beauty of 
the Canadian young ladies in this 
little city of the prairies. The 
‘Rosalie, the prairie flower” of 
our youth, must surely have come 
from somewhere about the central 
part of the Northern American 
continent. Whereas in New York 
it took us eight days to find five 
handsome women, in our four hours 
at Winnipeg we saw many pretty 
well-dressed girls, and four perfect 
beauties. Such bright flashing 
eyes, such winsome vivacity of 
expression. It would not be fair 
to the others to say too much 
about the exact place to find one 
or two of them; but if I had a 
younger brother in search of a 
beautiful young Canadian wife, I 
should gently suggest to him that 
the Hudson Bay Company’s store 
in Winnipeg contained something 
else well worth looking at besides 
furs. 

The morning after leaving the 
chief city of Manitoba, we find the 
train ploughing away through the 
monotonousand now rolling prairie ; 
for it has lost its level character, 
and becomes slightly undulating, 
increasing in its swell as the train 
goes farther west. There are now 
met a few lakes of an alkaline 
character, called the Old Wives’ 
Lakes, and the wallow-holes of the 
defunct buffalo are seen every- 
where near them, and their tracks 
also everywhere. The air is frosty, 
and pools are frozen still ; but the 
sun, bright as at midsummer, 
shining on the short brown grass, 
gives to the rolling prairie much 
the appearance of the golden sand- 
hills of Egypt. No farming or 
cattle are to be seen anywhere, 
although there are a few houses 
at Moosejaw, which is said to have 
six hundred inhabitants. 
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And now a word as to the names 
of the places we pass through all 
along this wonderful Canadian 
Pacific Railroad. Moosejaw itself 
is a corruption of an Indian name, 
which means The-creek-where-the- 
white-man-mended -a-cart-with-a- 
moose-jawbone. Well, the names 
are of all kinds—Scotch, French, 
Indian, and English,—and one fol- 
lows another indiscriminately ; for 
instance, taking groups of names 
at random out of the train-book, 
we find the following: Hocheloga, 
Mile-end, Sault - aux - Recollets, 
Biscotasing, Ramsay, Qu’appelle 
town and river, M‘Lean, Balgo- 
rine, Kananoskis, The Gaps, Can- 
more ; and some more of the places 
have a name nearly as large as 
themselves, for there are no houses 
to be seen, or only one or two at 
the most, and they of wood. But 
here is a wondrous future for the 
settler. In some provinces, such 
as the province of Ontario, in the 
district of Lake Nipissing, a set- 
tler can have a lot of eighty acres 
given to him entirely without 
price, although he must himself 
clear the ground. The timber 
that he has to fell is valuable to 
begin with, and can be floated off 
down a river from nearly every 
place. The large, clear, rock- 
bound lakes are in places so nu- 
merous that, with their connect- 
ing streams, they form a laby- 
rinth of waters covering great 
areas, and offering matchless op- 
portunities to sportsmen and can- 
oeist. Bear, moose, and deer 
abound about that region, and the 
trout and other fish are numerous 
in nearly every one of the lakes 
and rivers. All this information, 
and much more, is given to one 
in the time-tables of the Canadian 
Pacific Railroad ; but as one has 
to go to Canada itself to get hold 
of that, I think it is well to place 
on record what I have personally 
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- geen, and what we have heard on 
the spot. But now I think the 
time has come to make a division 
in a description of a fly round 
Canada and the States, so I will 
pause for a time at Rush Lake, in 
the middle of the prairies, in the 
State of Assiniboia. Here the soil 
is excellent, and accordingly here is 
passed the first of a series of 10,000- 
acre farms, started by Sir John 
Lister Kaye, and now worked by a 
company, situated all along the line 
at distances apart of thirty miles. 
In passing through this part of 
the prairie, one is taken back again 
to the days of boyhood, when we 
delighted in Mayne Reid and Feni- 
more Cooper. For there he is 
now ; yes, that is he without a 
doubt, the dear little prairie-dog 
or marmot, who used always to 
appear so opportunely sitting up 
just outside his burrow; and then 
the very last cartridge would crack 
in the rifle of the lost and hungry 
Pathfinder, or Chingachook, or 
some other hero, who invariably 
potted the little guinea-pig-looking 
beastie from an incredible distance. 
But now the wily little fellow 
knows well that the last of the 
Mohicans is effectually starved 
out indeed, and so as the train 
speeds by he just sits up on his 
little hunkers and winks his eye, 
and does not even take the trouble 
todisappear underground. These 
little beasts are popularly known 
as “gophers,” and their flesh has 
saved the lives of men even since 
the days of Mayne Reid. But 
they have not been despatched by 
a rifle-bullet, but snared ; for the 
gopher only remains a few seconds 
in his hole, when he feels an irre- 
sistible desire to come out again 
and look about him. Taking ad- 
vantage of a knowledge of this 
habit of theirs, a little boy, eight 
years old, who was lost for ten 
days in the prairies of Assiniboia, 
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150 miles north of the Canadian 
Pacific Railroad line, in 1886, was 
able to save his life. The boy 
wore lace boots, with leather laces, 
and used to spread a noose made 
with a boot-lace over a hole when 
he had seen a gopher go in: he 
would then lie down and wait for 
him to come out again. When 
the gopher, according to his wont, 
put his head out to see the world, 
the little boy pulled the string, 
caught him by the neck, and ate 
him. As there was plenty of rain- 
water in the holes about, the boy 
got along very well in this way 
till a search-party rescued him. 


Going through the prairie west- 
ward to the Rockies, at many of 
the little stations the traveller 
wonders to see piled up high and 
long masses of bones and skulls, in 
heaps amounting to many tons 
weight. On inquiring, he will be 
informed that these are buffalo- 
bones picked up by the Indians, 
and waiting to be carted away 
east, for refining sugar or for con- 
version into bone-manure. Yet, 
although so many bones are to be 
found, and several Indians and 
squaws appear with buffalo-horns 
for sale at each stopping - place, 
there is not now a single little bit 
of fur or skin left to cover the 
roots of the horns with. The 
Indians have to supply the place 
of the buffalo-fur with coyote-skins 
or wolf-skins; and yet there is even 
now dwelling at Fort M‘Leod a 
Scotch gentleman, a judge named 
Colonel M‘Leod, who, having en- 
camped on the prairie, was once 
detained for four whole days by 
passing droves of buffaloes. Some 
of the squaws have, especially 
where there are any railway works, 
very light-coloured infants. At 
one such place a squaw appeared 
with quite a white child. “Oh,” 
said a lady on the train, surprised, 
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“a white baby!” “No,” said the 
squaw, promptly, “ half Injun, half 
Injuneer.” 

Well, now, let us leave the 
prairie, with its ever-monotonous 
features, only occasionally varied 
by wolf or coyote, and still moving 
further west, let us plunge right 
into the Rocky Mountains, to pull 
up only at Banff. To see Banff in 
early winter is to see all that 
nature can produce of the beauti- 
ful on this earth. The Canadian 
Pacific Company have built a 
hotel at Banff, and with wonderful 
taste have placed it on the very 
most advantageous point to view 
all the wonders of the neighbour- 
hood. With the rapid Bow river 
running round on three sides, to 
north, south, east, or west are 
valleys; north, south, east, and 
west again, at the end of these 
valleys, are very lofty and most 
beauteous snow-clad mountains. 
The sides of these valleys are com- 
posed of somewhat lower moun- 
tain-ridges, some having barren 
and precipitous rocky sides, with 
only an occasional spruce - pine 
springing up from crevices in the 
surface. Others are thickly pine- 
clad, swellingand symmetrical piles, 
throwing up a series of separate 
peaks, gently rounded like a 
woman’s breasts, and, like them, 
divided by the little even valleys 
between. Having travelled over 
very much of the world, and, as it 
were, having with time used up 
many of its beauties, whether 
those of the Himalayan ranges or 
only of some little row of hills in 
Wales, I must confess to having 
felt well back to me once more all 
the enthusiasm of early boyhood, 
when, starlight fading into dawn, 
I first found myself in the heart 
of the Rocky Mountains, one lone 
unit, lost in the centre of that 
glorious panorama. But how to 
describe those hills, that panorama, 
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I know not. They were not too 
mighty to be overpowering; but 
they were grand enough and 
varied enough to give all the 
necessary elements of the beauti- 
ful, with a great deal of the soft, 
much of the rugged, and yet 
nothing of the terrible. The 
snow, covering the higher peaks 
with a dazzling brightness, yet 
left the lower parts bare, to the 
east rough and rugged, to the 
west most bewitchingly soft, with 
a magical interlacing of myriad 
dark-green pine-trees. These 
forests of spruce were of a billiard- 
table green, and in the morning 
sun they shone with a deliciously 
tempered hue, relieved and made 
more beautiful still by the white 
glistening of the powdery seams 
above, which divided each lovely 
mountain-crest from its neighbour. 
And, brightly emerald-green in hue, 
the Bow river sped in and out 
through fair forests below, and the 
roar of the waterfall alone dis- 
turbed the silence in the air. At 
Banff all the land enclosed by the 
various mountains, twenty -six 
miles long by about ten in width, 
which is at present all forest, has 
been set apart by the Canadian 
Government as a national park. 
If, however, one wishes to take a 
tour in this Rocky Mountain park, 
it is as well to take a rifle instead 
of the walking-cane of civilisation ; 
for although the frequent Stony 
Indians whom you come across 
will not interfere with you, the 
park is full of bears, wolves, 
wolverines, and other wild ani- 
mals. Just before our arrival a 
police captain slew an enormous 
black bear at that part of the 
park abutting on the splendid 
Cascade Mountain, which little 
hill, by the way, is 9800 feet high, 
and quite inaccessible from the 
park itself. There are some 
beautiful trout-streams at Banff. 
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In addition to the Bow river, 
there are the Spray river, the 
Cascade river, and the Devil’s 
Creek, all of them full of big and 
little trout. The last-named 
stream flows out of a beautiful 
clear lake, most probably the 
clearest lake in the whole world, 
which is called Minnewanka, 
which means the Place of the 
Great Spirit. This lake is nine 
miles away through the forest. 
There is a good driving road to 
the lake in summer, and a Mr 


Astley has got a wooden house 


out there, where one or two people 
can stay and fish for the enormous 
trout that the lake contains. Mr 
Astley, who owns a small steam- 
launch and canoes, told me that 
he himself caught a 34-lb. trout 
this summer, and that 20-pounders 
are quite common. He also in- 
formed me that a 42-pounder has 
been caught there within recent 
years. In spite of the clearness of 
the waters, which is phenomenal, 
these enormous trout are caught 
with very rough tackle,—a thick 
leaded hand-line and an enormous 
spinning bait, coloured red, and 
big enough to frighten an ordinary 
English pike into fits, being pre- 
ferred to rod, reel, and the finest 
London-made tackle. Indeed, they 
say they are found to be more efli- 
cacious for taking these monsters. 

After Banff it is impossible to 
describe the course of the railway 
to the coast in any language which 
could either properly depict the 
grandeur of the engineering or the 
grandeur of the scenery it passes 
through. During the seven hun- 
dred miles from Banff to Van- 
couver the railway track traverses 
three lofty ranges of mountains— 
the Rocky, the Selkirk, and the 
Gold range—the scenery and the 
engineering of the line through 
each forming three separate stages 
of admiration to the traveller, 


which may be described as the 
magnificent, the terrible, and the 
incredible. Climbing the Rockies 
through a narrow pass, in the 
midst of snow-peaks and glaciers, 
to an elevation of 5300 feet, the 
train suddenly commences to go 
down the other side, horribly 
creeping along, and hanging to the 
cliffs, slanting at a fearful angle 
to them through a wonderful and 
terrible gorge overhanging the 
Kicking Horse river, a thousand 
feet below. Here glaciers hang 
overhead ; but although they and 
the mountain-crests be shining 
white, the terrible height of the 
adjacent cliffs fills the whole val- 
ley with gloom. The descent of 
the line here is on an average of 
4} feet per 100 feet—that is to 
say, no less than a drop of 238 
feet to the mile for the six miles 
down to Field, where there are 
silver-mines, a trout-stream, a 
station, and a hotel. It often 
takes three extra large locomo- 
tives, one at each end and one in 
the middle, to pull an east-bound 
train up this pass. To prevent 
the terrible risk of a train run- 
ning away down this mountain, at 
every mile there is a safety-switch 
running uphill, and a man is sta- 
tioned there day and night to turn 
the train off the main track, should 
it have lost control. The railway 
time-table describes this descent 
well. 

“Looking to the north, one of 
the grandest mountain valleys in 
the world stretches away, with its 
great white glacier- bound peaks 
on either side ;” and then it goes 
on to describe the highest moun- 
tain there, Mount Stephen, along 
the slope of which we are run- 
ning, and the great 800-feet green 
glacier upon its sides, and so on. 
After about a hundred miles of 
this sort of thing, and winding up 
at last along a narrow caiion or 
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chasm, where the train and a 
river rush down together, with 
hardly room enough for either, 
the line being first on one side, 
then on the other, now high above 
the stream, now at its level, fin- 
ally one reaches daylight at a 
place called Golden, and precious 
glad to get out one is too. But 
it has all got to be done over 
again on the Selkirk range; and 
here the beautiful bridges cross 
terrible chasms of the hillside 
every few hundred yards, while 
we, as we sit on the step of the 
platform on the back of the train, 
find as we are crossing them that 
our feet are dangling over nothing- 
ness for at least 500 feet, and then 
there comes a roaring torrent. 
Deep, deep snow do we find on 
the east side of the Selkirks, 
where the line descends through 
mighty pine-trees in a succession 
of loops and curves. Many of 
the difficulties of a railway on 
this range have been overcome 
by the construction of numerous 
sheds, or, more properly, tunnels, 
of massive timber-work. They 
are built of heavily squared tim- 
ber, dovetailed and bolted to- 
gether, backed with rock, and 
fitted into the mountain-side in 
such a manner as to bid defiance 
to the most terrific avalanches. 
In fact, the avalanches in many 
places run right over the sheds, 
and up the opposite mountain- 
slope. The wooden tunnels are 
of all lengths, from 30 yards to 
half a mile long, so the expense of 
making and keeping them up can 
be imagined. There is a man on 
duty to look after each one and 
the usually adjacent trestle-bridge 
over a chasm. These bridges are 
also protected from the falling 
avalanches by immense wedge- 
shaped palisades, placed so as to 
guide the snow away from the 
bridges down into the ravines 
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they span. Much of the last 
day’s journey to the coast was 
passed in the Gold range, going 
through the cajion of the salmon- 
stocked and gold-producing Fraser 
river. This was beautiful, but 
often also terrible. The snow 
was also here lost, and sun shone 
brightly on the great foaming river 
hundreds of feet below; but it also 
shone disagreeably on the falling 
sand, earth, and stones which fell 
both from the embankment above 
and also that below, from the edge 
of the abyss which we followed. 
Here we travelled at a pace hard- 
ly faster than a walk, the track 
being so dangerous owing to the 
instability of the soil. 

In the broad valley of the Har- 
rison river, when at length to our 
infinite relief beyond the moun- 
tains, we found we were back 
once more in summer, or at all 
events in autumn, weather, All 
the trees wore their autumn 
leaves of changing colours, the 
now smooth waters of the wide 
rivers glittered in the sunlight, 
houses and cultivation became fre- 
quent; and after so much wild 
torrent and mountain, great in- 
deed was the relief of the sensa- 
tion produced by this delightfui 
contrast of homeliness and peace. 
The same afternoon found us 
steaming into the so lately burned- 
down, but now rebuilt, increasing, 
and thriving city of Vancouver, 
built upon the beautiful shores of 
the land-locked Burrard Inlet ; and 
after first thoroughly exploring the 
place, by the boat that same night 
we crossed Georgia Sound, a dis- 
tance of seventy miles, to the 
charming and prosperous town 
of Victoria, in Vancouver Island, 
in the Pacific Ocean. This place, 
commenced as a fur-trader’s post by 
James Douglas forty years ago, is 
now the capital of British Columbia, 
and, although on an island, is the 
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seat of the local government. In 
1882 it had only 7000 inhabitants. 
It now has no less than 25,000 re- 
siding within the city limits, and 
it will probably be one of the big 
cities of the early future. There 
is a charming and beautiful har- 
bour for men-of-war at Esquimalt, 
three miles away from Victoria ; 
but the merchant vessels run right 
up to Victoria itself, and now the 
trade with San Francisco and 
China is constantly increasing. 
There is excellent bear and deer 
shooting on Vancouver Island, 
and pheasants, lately introduced, 
are now increasing rapidly. You 
can see them running ebout the 
roads almost in Victoria itself. 
We heard much about the shooting 
from a gentleman we met on the 
train when traversing the Selkirk 
mountains. He was a French 
Canadian, who fought well against 
Riel in the recent rebellion, in 
command of a company of volun- 
teers formed from the Survey de- 
partment, who formed the Intel- 
ligence Corps in the war. He 
was a Monsieur Poudrier of the 
Dominion Land Survey, who had 
lately been exploring a great tract 
of the country far away back in 
the Rockies, at the head-waters 
of the Fraser river, traversing to 
do so a country full of big game. 
Last September, he told me that 
far away in the backwoods he had 
found a hut, where the well-known 
pigeon-shot, Captain Turner-Tur- 
ner, and his wife had been living 
quite alone, with one servant, 
through the whole of last winter. 
Should this ever meet their eye, 
they may be interested to hear that 
Monsieur Poudrier there found 
their photos — one being signed 
“Lily Turner-Turner”—some fur 
rugs, and other things they had 
left behind them. Also, he found 
on the wall a list of the game they 
had killed, and the date of their 
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departure. The Indians informed 
Monsieur Poudrier that this brave 
and beautiful young English lady 
was constrained to assume male 
attire for hunting the savage deni- 
zens of those lonely mountains, 
and that in prowess she was a 
veritable rival to Diana of old. 
Also, that she had been very ill 
indeed in those dreary solitudes, 
and that they were eventually 
driven away for want of food. 
We were indeed glad to hear that 
they had escaped alive and un- 
starved. This Monsieur Poudrier 
is a great sportsman, and has 
killed many grizzly and cinnamon 
bears in British Columbia, He 
told his hunting yarns in modest 
style, and showed me the best re- 
peating-rifle I have ever seen, with 
which, he said, he had done the 
grizzly - killing work. This was 
a Colt’s express rifle of 50°95 
calibre, by the Stark Company, 
Toronto, Ontario, Canada. He 
strongly recommended copper-tip- 
ped bullets for bear-shooting with 
this weapon, which can, with one 
single motion, be reloaded repeat- 
edly without even being taken 
down from the shoulder,—an in- 
calculable advantage with fierce 
brutes like grizzlies and cinna- 
mons, which latter are still larger 
animals, By the way, he in- 
formed me that the grizzly of 
the Canadian Rockies and Sel- 
kirks is never so large as the 
same animal further south over 
the border in the States. 
Charmingly intersected by tree- 
fringed inlets, the city of Victoria 
clings to the rising ground in the 
most delightful situation overlook- 
ing the Sound of Georgia, which 
in turn is studded with pine-clad 
islands, almost solely inhabited by 
quantities of deer. The island of 
Vancouver is still mostly a dense 
mass of grand pine and oak trees, 
and the work of tree-felling has 
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still to be done in the streets on 
the outskirts of the capital before 
each new dwelling is put up. The 
view from the town, across the 
Sound, of the snow-crowned Olym- 
pian mountains of the American 
coast is grand; while the large, 
and now American, island of San 
Juan makes a pleasant break in 
the programme. Unfortunately, 
however, no British Columbian 
can well look upon pine-clad 
San Juan without feeling a pang 
at heart, for its position is such 
as to enable a hostile Power 
to thoroughly rake the Georgian 
Sound. This is what submitting 
to arbitration has done for us in 
British North America, and now 
once again the delimitation of the 
boundaries of Alaska should be 
most carefully watched. But if 
the British Columbians are right- 
fully disgusted at the loss of San 
Juan, and mourn, moreover, the 


departure of the wealth of Alaska, 
they are still more sore with los- 
ing also all the territory south of 
the 49th degree of latitude, right 
down to the Columbia river, which 
river was formerly considered as 


the natural boundary between 
English and American soil. The 
British Columbians tell an amus- 
ing story, that its loss is all owing 
to some confounded naval officers, 
who went down there salmon-fish- 
ing, and found that the numerous 
salmon positively would not rise 
to a fly; and, indeed, no British 
Columbian salmon will to this day. 
But these gallant sportsmen came 
back in a rage, and reported that 
the country down there ‘“ wasn’t 
worth a cuss.” Everybody be- 
lieved this, therefore no effort was 
made to retain it. This country, 
until lately known as Washington 
Territory, has recently become ex- 
alted into a new State, and can 
boast of excellent harbours on the 
inlet called Puget Sound, on which 
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now stand the flourishing cities of 
Tacoma and Seattle, whence ex- 
cellent steamboats run to Victoria 
two or three times a-day. Itisa 
trip, and a very beautiful one, of 
about eight hours from Tacoma, 
and six from Seattle. Of course, 
with the increasing prosperity of 
those two neighbouring American 
towns, Victoria will also increase, 
and yet more rapidly than they; 
especially as now, before long, a 
steam ferry will run across from 
Crescent City at the narrowest 
part of the Sound of San Juan 
de Fuca, a distance of only nine 
miles, and will convey with it the 
loaded trains wholesale. This will 
be on the principle of the enor- 
mous ferries near Portland, Oregon, 
and at Benicia, near San Francisco, 
California. This latter gigantic 
ferry carries four parallel lines of 
railroad, upon which can be trans- 
ported no less than forty-nine en- 
gines and passenger-waggons at 
every trip. We ourselves crossed 
it with an enormous train. 

The climate of Victoria is 
splendid, much like that of Eng- 
land, but better, being far more 
equable. Excellent crops can be, 
and are, raised wherever the land 
is clear of trees. At Nanaimo, a 
town about seventy miles away, 
connected with Victoria by rail- 
road, are excellent coal-mines, pro- 
ducing coal of a most remarkably 
good description, in the working 
of which several of the people 
now living in Victoria have be- 
come millionaires. And there is 
doubtless much more first - class 
coal only waiting to be found. 
A ready market for this splendid 
coal is to be had at San Francisco. 
There is indeed a chance for any 
man nowadays to become rich in 
Vancouver Island, for a twelve- 
month’s coal - prospecting licence 
can be procured for only $25 paid 
to the Government. 
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Vancouver Island grows plenty 
of fine oaks, and also for size some 
of the most magnificent pine-trees 
in the world; moreover, timber 
can be transported nearly every- 
where by water. If, therefore, 
prospecting for coal does not strike 
the fancy, why not take out a 
timber licence for a thousand acres 
of forest-land near some convenient 
creek? Here, by paying only $10 
a-year rent, and 15 cents for every 
tree cut down, a man may make a 
good business either by starting 
saw-mills or by floating the logs 
down the Sound to such place where 
he may choose, and thus make a 
fortune out of timber. Of good 
farm-land, plenty that is already 
cleared can be had at a fair price, 
while uncleared agricultural land 
is to be bought for about $5 an 
acre. Again, any person above 


the age of eighteen years can, free 
of charge, obtain what are known 


as “ homestead rights ” over a tract 
of land, situated within the rail- 
way belt, of 160 acres in extent. 
While these ‘‘ homestead rights” 
do not actually at first convey the 
title to the land, they yet “entitle 
the recipient to take, occupy, and 
cultivate the land entered for, and 
hold the same, to the exclusion 
of any other person whomsoever.” 
Under certain arrangements this 
land may eventually become the 
property of the occupier. It will 
thus be seen there is ample means, 
outside of speculation in land and 
houses, which, where everything 
is rising in value, is itself good 
business, for a man to make a living 
by using his hands and wits, and 
he has also an agreeable country 
to do it in. For the country is 
distinctly beautiful, and the peo- 
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ple, who are the most thoroughly 
English of all our American col- 
onists, are most hospitable; the 
ladies, too, are very handsome and 
friendly. Electric cars swiftly 
moving will convey you for only 
five cents all over Victoria, and for 
a little extra charge will convey 
the passenger several miles right 
away into the country beyond. 
They run now out to Esquimalt 
in twenty minutes. Electric light 
illuminates town and suburb every- 
where alike. In addition to the 
capital bear, grouse, deer, duck, 
and pheasant shooting, and to the 
salmon—which can be caught in 
numbers in the harbour at Esqui- 
malt with a spoon-bait, although 
they will not take in the rivers, 
or else can be pitched out with a 
pitchfork from any of the small 
streams —there is also to be had 
in Vancouver Island some of the 
grandest trout-fishing imaginable, 
which is easily accessible from 
Victoria. It may therefore, I 
think, be fairly conceded that, 
whether to dwell there, or only to 
pay the islands a visit, any man 
going out to the city of Victoria, 
at any time of the year, is likely 
to enjoy what is known as a 
thoroughly good time. Indeed, a 
naval officer whom we know has 
recently written to us that “he 
hopes when he may die that his 
soul may go back to the island.” 
And here, with my best wishes for 
its prosperity, will I say farewell 
to that beautiful gem of the British 
Crown, Vancouver Island, while 
wishing no better fortune for my- 
self than at some time in the near 
future to be able to visit its hos- 
pitable shores again. 
ANDREW HaGGarD. 
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WE wish Lord Houghton had 
been LBoswellised by an _ inde- 
pendent double. We should not 
have cared for an autobiography, 
although that would have been 
interesting enough. No perfectly 
truthful autobiography has ever 
yet been written—for Rousseau, 
although he is candid to an excess, 
mixed his colours to please his 
morbid fancies, and there can be 
no question that he lied shame- 
lessly. Such a biography as we 
should have desired, should have 
been written from the outside, 
and yet introspectively, by a man 
who possessed or appreciated 
Houghton’s gifts and fine quali- 
ties, but who could have identified 
himself sympathetically with the 
foibles and amiable weaknesses 
which helped to endear him to his 
friends. Mr Wemyss Reid has 
done his work well, but it was 
almost inevitable that we should 
be somewhat disappointed. Neither 
in character nor qualities, nor in 
his habits or many of his tastes, 
had he much in common with the 
subject of his memoir. For one 
thing, he is one of the most hard- 
working and earnest of men, and 
Houghton was an idler and di/et- 
tante. He has little leisure to 
indulge in the society in which 
Tioughton shone and delighted. 
He has passed his life among his 
countrymen at home, and Houghton 
was a cosmopolitan. Moreover, 
he had made Lord Houghton’s ac- 
quaintance comparatively recently, 
and has to rely for the earlier 
studies of his subject on corre- 
spondence, or on reminiscences 
contributed at second-hand. 


That he should have done so 
well is the more creditable that 
he fully realised the difficulties 
which must have discouraged him. 
For a telling and lifelike portrait 
demanded not only long and inti- 
mate knowledge, but a rare light- 
ness of touch. Lord Houghton, 
though his career had been in 
some respects a disappointment, 
remained much of a boy to the 
last. As no one could enjoy with 
fresher and keener zest, so he must 
have experienced periods of de- 
pressing reaction. He had the 
susceptible poetic temperament, 
and not a few of his early letters, 
written when his prospects were 
clouded by family embarrass- 
ments, are sad in the extreme. 
Delighting in paradox, he was a 
living paradox himself, as he had 
realised to his cost and sorrow. 
Thinking and feeling deeply on 
many subjects, as Mr Reid very 
truly remarks he never appeared 
to take life seriously, and un- 
doubtedly he created that im- 
pression on the men who might 
have gratified the dearest objects 
of his ambition. Peel in especial 
not only admired his abilities but 
had some respect for his judg- 
ment. He repeatedly consulted 
Milnes, and particularly on French 
and foreign politics. Yet repeat- 
edly he passed him over for sub- 
ordinate office in forming his 
Ministries, and seemingly as a 
matter of course, for he tendered 
neither explanations nor apologies. 
For if there was one place Milnes 
coveted more than another, and to 
which he could put forward rea- 
sonable pretensions, it was that of 
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Under Secretary for Foreign 
Affairs. Nor did he ever make a 
mark in the House of Commons, 
although he had taken high hon- 
ours in the University ‘ Union,” 
and more than one of his speeches 
in Parliament had a certain succés 
destime. He sought consolations 
in society, and to some extent he 
found them ; but naturally society 
never satisfied him. The tri- 
umphs that had pleased the bril- 
liant young neophyte ceased to 
have a charm for him, when his 
acquaintance was more likely to 
confer distinction than to add to 
his own. Emphatically the man 
of many friends, he may be said 
to have known everybody. It was 
one of the weaknesses to which 
we alluded, that notoriety in any 
shape had an irresistible attrac- 
tion for him, unless, indeed, it 
had been allied to vulgarity, which 
would have revolted his fastidious 
nature. Consequently, in his so- 
cial relations he took a catholic 
and tolerant view of politics. He 
had made the acquaintance of 
Louis Napoleon at Gore House ; 
he readily accepted the Emperor’s 
hospitalities at the Tuileries, 
though, like his old college com- 
panion Kinglake, he disapproved 
of “the conspirators of the Ely- 
sée” and their coup d état; and 
he dined just as readily with 
Thiers when Thiers had risen to 
the Presidency on the collapse of 
the Empire. It should be added 
that when the Emperor was an 
exile, Houghton was still staunch 
in his friendship and ready with 
his services. Nor is there any- 
thing Mr Reid has brought out 
more forcibly than Lord Hough- 
ton’s generous and unfailing sym- 
pathy with all who were desolate, 
unfortunate, or oppressed. Con- 
sistently paradoxical, his first im- 
pulse, when a third party inter- 
vened, was summarily and some- 
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what cynically to reject a petition. 
His second thoughts and natural 
liberality would sway him rather 
towards the opposite extreme. We 
remember being commissioned to 
prefer a request in favour of the 
widow and orphans of a man who 
had really enjoyed an ample life- 
income. Lord Houghton made 
the obvious objection that the de- 
funct should have insured for the 
benefit of his family ; adding, 
“Would you consider it a deserv- 
ing case if I were to leave my boy 
Robin a pauper?” He grumbled 
and protested again, but all the 
same, came down very handsomely. 

He felt he had failed in public 
life, nor did he fully realise his 
ambitions in literature. He had 
not the spur of necessity to com- 
pel him to systematic work; he 
had too many distractions— too 
many irons in the fire; and he 
had some of the flightiness of the 
poetical temperament, which shines 
in sparkles and flashes rather than 
with steady light. All he left be- 
hind him was a volume of ‘ Mono- 
graphs,’ contributions to the Quar- 
terlies, the slighter periodicals, and 
the journals, with sundry volumes 
of graceful verses. It is charac- 
teristic of the man, who in a meas- 
ure misused his talents, that the 
poetry by which he is most likely 
to be remembered are some pop- 
ular songs set to agreeable melo- 
dies. How painfully disappoint- 
ment weighed upon him at times, 
is illustrated, as we have said 
already, in various passages in 
these volumes. Thus in a letter 
to his wife, where, apropos to the 
death of Lord Ashburton, he pa- 
thetically remarks that the Grange, 
where he had often had converse 
with Carlyle, “is gone from me 
and mine,” he goes on: “I have 
much in common with him—mainly 
the failure in public life, which he 
bore with a dignity and manliness 
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I have never assumed, but which 
he felt just as acutely.” Perhaps 
what he had chiefly in his mind 
was that Under-Secretaryship of 
Foreign Affairs on which he had 
set his heart. Even as to that, 
he might possibly have been suc- 
cessful had he been a more dili- 
gent and systematic student. He 
had no capacity for drudgery, and, 
like Dr Johnson, he shrank from 
improving himself by conversa- 
tional practice in the foreign lan- 
guages, where he felt himself at 
a disadvantage. He was an ex- 
cellent Italian scholar, but he had 
no pretensions to rival politicians 
like Lord Granville or Sir Charles 
Dilke in his knowledge of collo- 
quial French; and he was even 
seriously embarrassed when he sat 
down to write a French note. 
Fond as he was of all sorts of 
refined society, he was never so 
happy as in the company of con- 
genial authors. He had an omniv- 
orous appetite, though his tastes 
were capricious, and loved to be 
entertained rather than instructed. 
Genius or cleverness of any kind 
and in any style was always a 
recommendation. Not only the 
bright public rooms but the halls 
and corridors at Fryston were 
padded with book -shelves, and 
it was his pleasure to boast that 
all the more accessible volumes 
were eminently readable. He 
would take down two or three at 
random, by way of justifying the 
boast. In fact, though no book- 
worm, he seemed to estimate 
books almost instinctively, and 
to have the memory and percep- 
tion of a heaven-born librarian. 
A letter from his old friend Au- 
brey de Vere in this biography, 
tells a story which we can firmly 
believe. He had dropped down, 
as his fashion was, somewhat un- 
expectedly on the De Veres’ seat 
in West Ireland. While waiting 
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for supper he had made a dash 
round the library, glancing at the 
backs and titles of the books, and 
occasionally dipping into a volume. 
Next morning reference happened 
to be made to some little-known 
work, and the host knew not 
where to lay his hands upon it. 
Milnes remarked that he had 
seen it the evening before, and 
straightway sprang up and pro- 
duced it. No man was a better 
authority on some book of the 
season, almost simultaneously with 
its appearance, especially when it 
was concerned with contemporary 
characters or social and political 
stories. He not only devoured it 
hurriedly himself, but he made it 
his business to collect and collate 
the opinions of men whose know- 
ledge and judgment carried weight. 
We remember his lively interest 
in the first series of the ‘Greville 
Memoirs,’ which passed in review 
so many of the public notorieties 
he had known, and threw the 
lights of a general confidant and 
gossip on much that had been 
going on behind the scenes. When 
the Conservative Premier brought 
out ‘Lothair,’ selling the forth- 
coming novel for a sensational 
price, Houghton eagerly volun- 
teered to review it for ‘The Edin- 
burgh.’ None the less eagerly, 
that he had no great liking for 
Lord Beaconsfield, who had never 
taken Milnes altogether at his own 
valuation. -Milnes had written, 
when the two men were together 
at Lord Ashburton’s, “ Disraeli was 
in his grand style and not very 
pleasant.” Moreover, Disraeli had 
drawn him as Mr Vavasour. 
Now he had a fair opportunity 
of indulging his caustic humour 
and gratifying the old grudge by 
satirising the gorgeous tinsel and 
the “Arabian Nights” magnifi- 
cence which arabesqued a novel 
of undeniable genius. When we 
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discussed the article with him, 
and when he more than adhered 
to the severity of his strictures, 
it struck us that the author of 
‘Palm Leaves’ might have had 
more toleration for the oriental 
extravagances of the author of 
‘ Alroy.’ 

In any case, Lord Houghton 
must rank high among the most 
versatile and brilliant of conversa- 
tionalists. If he was not always 
original, he was invariably bright, 
and he brought to the talk a many- 
sided play of fancy, thought, and 
various knowledge which was sure 
to animate and make it instruc- 
tive. Mr Reid says of him very 
fairly: ‘‘Overflowing with infor- 
mation, his mind was brightened 
by a bright wit, whilst his im- 
mense store of apposite anecdotes 
enabled him to give point and 
colour to every topic which was 
brought under discussion.” Mr 
Reid adds that he studied con- 
versation as an art, and, like 
Johnson, he is said to have care- 
fully prepared himself for the com- 
pany he expected to meet. He 
quotes Lord Houghton himself 
in confirmation of that, but we 
may say that his talk seemed 
spontaneous enough ; and in fact 
he was far too impulsive or vola- 
tile to tie himself down strictly 
to a line or a subject. It was a 
proof at once of his superabundant 
vitality and his powers that he 
made the breakfasts, in which he 
claimed the inheritance of Rogers, 
a success and a feature in London 
literary society. Surely in a clim- 
ate and with social conditions like 
our own, no entertainments can 
generally be more depressing! But 
his table was always surrounded 
by celebrated guests, and when a 
young aspirant was known to have 
breakfasted more than once with 
Milnes, it was regarded as a brevet 
of promise and capability. It 
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meant money and press notices 
when a book, or rather a second 
book, was to be brought forth. 
And the host at these unseason- 
able banquets was always seen 
relatively at his best. Had it 
been a French noonday déjeiiner, 
with generous wines in abundance, 
the guests might have held their 
own with him. But Milnes had 
the early morning courage on 
which Napoleon and the Duke of 
Wellington prided themselves, and 
he would get exhilarated, if not 
intoxicated, over the tea and the 
coffee. 

His education and early cir- 
cumstances were greatly against 
him. A somewhat weakly child, 
he was never sent to a public 
school. Nor, although his father 
appreciated his abilities and cher- 
ished high hopes as to his future 
as a politician, did father and son 
ever pull satisfactorily together. 
Nor did it help to smooth mat- 
ters when the elder Milnes re- 
fused a peerage offered by Lord 
Palmerston, for the son set a suffi- 
cient value on social distinctions, 
and had no desire to struggle un- 
necessarily against the tide, when 
he could float with the stream in 
a cork jacket. Moreover, al- 
though Mr Reid does not go much 
into financial details, in early life 
he had no superfluity of money. 
The debts of an extravagant 
uncle weighed heavily upon the 
family estates, though it is char- 
acteristic of Milnes’s generous un- 
selfishness, that far from owing 
the spendthrift a grudge, he lived 
with him on terms of warm friend- 
ship. But when he went up to 
Cambridge, to Trinity College, he 
was singularly fortunate in his 
friendships and associates. It 
would be long to enumerate the 
men destined to various distinc- 
tion who were more or less his 
intimates. Among others were 
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Charles Buller and John Sterling, 
Trench, Julius Hare, Praed, Hal- 
lam, Thackeray, Alford, Kinglake, 
and the brothers Tennyson. He 
was welcomed at once in the most 
intellectual set, and Arthur Hal- 
lam wrote of him very shrewdly 
in 1829 to Mr Gladstone: “ Milnes 
is one of our aristocracy of intel- 
lect here. A kind-hearted fellow 
as well as a very clever one, but 
vain and paradoxical.” He fig- 
ured as one of the most conspic- 
uous debaters at the Union, evi- 
dently bestowing much thought on 
his speeches, as is shown by the 
letters to members of his family. 
Yet his spirits were as_ easily 
dashed as they were elevated, and 
he found the examinations a for- 
midable ordeal, although he might 
have passed them more successfully 
with greater resolution. Defer- 
ring his intention of standing for 
the borough of Pontefract, which 
is within a short drive of the 
family seat,. he travelled in Ger- 
many, and afterwards visited Ire- 
land. We allude to the Irish 
tour, because it was then he made 
the acquaintance of Eliot War- 
burton, with whom he kept up a 
close friendship till Warburton’s 
tragical death. He has told us 
that the author of ‘The Crescent 
and the Cross’ set so little value 
on the delightful book, that he 
offered it to Kinglake to cut 
up into footnotes for ‘ Eothen.’ 
When he visited Greece and the 
East, the poet who celebrated 
Mahomet was characteristically 
divided between his sympathies 
with the constitutional aspirations 
of the emancipated Greeks, and 
his admiration of the picturesque 
manners and customs of the Turks 
of the old school. His sympathies 
in the one direction found vent in 
verse; those in the other were 
expressed in prosaic letters to 
England. 


He was a man of twenty-seven 
when, in 1836, he made his start 
in London with definite if not 
very exalted ambitions, and with 
many social advantages. ‘“ He was 
young ; he was gifted ; he had al- 
ready gained a certain measure of 
repute as a poet and a critic.” 
The young man indulged freely 
in gaiety, though scarcely in dissi- 
pation, and Mr Reid gives a fair 
idea of his character, tastes, and 
pursuits :— 


“ He was no anchorite ; on the con- 
trary, even before this period of his 
life had been reached, his friends 
spoke of him as an epicurean ; fond 
of the good things of this life in the 
common sense of the term, but hap- 
pily also fond of the best things of 
this life in the highest sense of the 
words. From the first, therefore, after 
he had pitched his tent in the great 
wilderness of London, he seems to 
have made it his mission to combine, 
as far as might be, the two worlds 
with which, by temperament, he sym- 
pathised—the world of pleasure and 
the world of intellect.” 


When a man of genuine ability 
makes up his mind as to the course 
he is to pursue, and follows it out 
with steadfast determination, he 
is pretty sure to succeed. Milnes 
had some reason to be assured of 
his own powers of fascination. As 
Mr Reid points out, he shrank 
from the eloquent monologues in 
which Macaulay and his friend 
Carlyle were wont to indulge. 
Having a nervous horror of being 
deemed a bore, he became a 
sprightly professional talker. Af- 
terwards when he figured as host, 
he had learned to put a constraint 
upon himself, and to endeavour to 
draw out his guests in place of 
trying to dazzle them. With re 
gard to the vice of engrossing the 
conversation, Mr Reid tells an ex- 
cellent story of the first meeting 
of the two great historians :— 
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“Shortly after Macaulay’s return 
to London” (from India) “ Milnes 
met him at a breakfast at Rogers’, at 
which Carlyle was also present. The 
fame of Carlyle’s utterances—for, as 
I have shown, I can scarcely speak 
of his talk as conversation—was then 
at its zenith, and Rogers’ guests had 
gone expecting to enjoy a rich treat. 
But Macaulay, his mind overflowing 
with the stores of knowledge which 
had been accumulating during his 
sojourn in India, seized the first 
opening that presented itself, and 
having once obtained the ear of the 
company, never allowed it to escape 
even for a moment till the party was 
at an end. Greatly dissatisfied at 
the issue of a morning from which 
he had expected so much, Milnes 
followed Carlyle into the street. ‘I 
am so sorry,’ he said to the philo- 
sopher, ‘that Macaulay would talk 
so much and prevent our having 
a single word from you.’ Carlyle 
turned round, and held up his hands 
in astonishment. ‘ What!’ he said, 
with his accent of Annandale, ‘ was 
that the Right Honourable Tom? I 
had no idea that it was the Right 
Honourable Tom. Ah well, I under- 
stand the Right Honourable Tom 
now.” 


Se non e vero, e ben trovato. It 
is a good story, and it is charac- 
teristic of Milnes that he should 
vicariously and unconsciously have 
resented Macaulay’s monopolising 
the talk. But it sounds incredi- 
ble that the shrewd and sarcastic 
philosopher, who disliked being 
left out in the cold at least as 
much as Milnes, should have failed 
to identify the omniscient essayist, 
were it only from the overflow 
of the treasures he had brought 
home from the East. 

From France in 1841 there are 
several interesting letters to Sir 
_Robert Peel. Milnes is said to 
have seen much of the king and M. 
Guizot, and to have been accredited 
by both with unofficial messages. 
After all, the messages seem to 
have been couched in general 
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terms of civility, expressing the 
natural desire that nothing should 
be done to endanger the friendly 
relations of the countries. But 
doubtless Milnes was encouraged 
to believe that they must induce 
Peel to offer him, sooner or later, 
the post he desired. The humor- 
ous account of an interview with 
the Premier two years afterwards, 
is quite sufficient to explain his 
disappointments. Peel regarded 
all light Jittérateurs as _triflers, 
and poets with their unprofita- 
ble pursuits as the butterflies of 
the human species. Carlyle had 
prompted Milnes to press Tenny- 
son’s claims for a pension. The 
rival claimant was Sheridan 
Knowles, the popular dramatist. 
As Carlyle had put it, “ Richard 
Milnes, on the Day of Judgment, 
when the Lord asks you why you 
did not get the pension for Alfred 
Tennyson, it will not do to lay 
the blame on your constituents ; 
it is you that will be damned.” 
Accordingly, 


“Peel consulted Milnes as to the 
course which he ought to take, ac- 
companying the appeal by the state- 
ment that for himself he knew ab- 
solutely nothing either of Mr Tenny- 
son or Mr Knowles. 

“< What!’ said Milnes. ‘Have 
you never seen the name of Sheridan 
Knowles on a playbill ?’ 

“*No,’ replied Peel. 

“¢ And have you never read a poem 
of Tennyson’s ?’ 

“*No, was again the answer, ac- 
companied by a request that Milnes 
would let him see something which 
Tennyson had written. Accordingly 
Milnes sent to Sir Robert Peel the 
two poems of ‘ Locksley Hall’ and 
* Ulysses,’ &e.” 


Among his literary friends there 
were few whom he valued more 
highly than Mrs Proctor, the wife 


of “ Barry Cornwall.” She was a 
frequent guest at Fryston, where 
she kept her favourite seat at a 
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particular corner of the break- 
fast- table, as he was a regular 
visitor in the house in Weymouth 
Street, where she lived before, as 
a very old lady, she changed it 
for a celestial tenement in Queen 
Anne’s Mansions. There he used 
to meet Dickens, Thackeray, and 
many a minor celebrity ; and for 
long, when Robert Browning was 
in London, he was always to be 
found with Mrs Proctor of a 
Sunday afternoon. Her letters 
are worth reading for their own 
sake, and especially for the spright- 
liness of touch as to current lit- 
erary gossip. Mrs Proctor, when 
drawing on her reminiscences, used 
to laugh good-humouredly at the 
story told by Mr Reid of Milnes’s 
appearance at a State Fancy Ball 
in 1844. Of all characters in the 
world, Milnes had pitched upon 
Chaucer, and Macready had been 
called in to superintend “the 
grave and simple costume.” Words- 
worth, as we know from a memor- 
able recollection of the Ettrick 
Shepherd’s, had little charity or 
consideration for the smaller fry 
of Parnassus. He growled out 
sarcastically, when he heard of 
this, “If Monckton Milnes goes 
as Chaucer, the father of English 
poetry, all that is left for me is 
to go as Monckton Milnes.” Nat- 
urally, as a somewhat prominent 
celebrity in society, Milnes ap- 
peared among the graphic sketches 
from life in one of Disraeli’s social 
novels. As we have remarked, 
the two men never took to each 
other, but the portrait of the Mr 
Vavasour of ‘Tancred’ is truthful 
and not unkindly, if slightly cari- 
catured. Mr Vavasour was to be 
unmistakably identified by his 
habits and tastes as well as by 
his idiosyncrasy :— 


“Mr Vavasour’s breakfasts were re- 
nowned. Whatever your creed, class, 


or merit,—one might almost add, 
your character,—you were a welcome 
guest at his matutinal meal, provided 
you were celebrated. That qualifi- 
cation, however, was rigidly enforced. 
. . . All this was very well in the 
Albany, and only funny ; but when 
he collected his menageries at his an- 
cestral hall, the sport sometimes be- 
came tragic. A real philosopher, 
alike from his genial disposition, and 
from the influence of his rich and 
various information, Vavasour moved 
amid the strife, sympathising with 
every one. . . . His life was a gyra- 
tion of energetic curiosity, an insa- 
tiable whirl of social celebrity. . . . 
He was everywhere and at every- 
thing ; he had gone down in a div- 
ing-bell, gone up in a balloon. As 
for his acquaintances, he was wel- 
comed in every land; his universal 
sympathies seemed omnipotent.” 


In the beginning of 1846 Milnes 
wrote a letter to his old friend 
Mr Gladstone, which indicates, 
according to Mr Reid, the turning- 
point in his career. Lord Can- 
ning had resigned the Under- 
Secretaryship for Foreign Affairs. 
In this communication, which was 
marked “private,” Milnes gave 
free expression to his wishes, and 
frankly urged his pretensions in 
something resembling an ultima- 
tum. If what he considered his 
reasonable claims were ignored, 
he should take it as an intimation 
that the career of a politician was 
closed to him. As the letter had 
no result, he may have regretted 
stooping to’ make the appeal, 
though in such matters he was by 
no means morbidly sensitive. In 
any case, thenceforth he seems to 
have considered his fate was 
fixed: he renounced his dearer 
and graver ambitions; and con- 
sequently the rest of these vol-, 
umes of biography is mainly the 
somewhat monotonous story of 
the social existence of a man who 
had to be content to go on as he 
had begun, and grow old in 4 
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round of intellectual dissipation. 
The chief interest is in the rev- 
elations and sidelights as to the 
men of many countries and con- 
ditions with whom Lord Hough- 
ton lived in more or less familiar 
intercourse. Consequently we may 
be content merely to glance at 
them, but we need hardly say 
that they well repay careful per- 
usal, They are full, besides, of 
examples of the generosity and 
good-nature which so often lent 
a welcome helping hand to un- 
friended strangers as well as to 
friends. Sometimes his influence 
was far more helpful to others 
than it had ever been to himself. 
For instance, it was through his 
instrumentality that his old in- 
timate MacCarthy obtained the 
lucrative governorship of Ceylon, 
which, with its income of £8000 
a-year, is the best post in the 
service of the Crown. Now we 
find him successfully exerting him- 
self to assist the father and the 
husband of Charlotte Bronti, from 
warm admiration of the lady’s 
genius; and again he is volun- 
teering, with purse and pen, to 
make things smoother for poor 
Tom Hood, in the pecuniary anx- 
ieties of Hood’s last illness, But 
no episode shows him in a more 
favourable light than that of his 
relations with David Gray, the 
humbly-born Scotch poet, if we 
may rely on the version adopted 
by Mr Reid, which prima facie is 
probable enough. Gray, in a brief 
and abrupt epistle, may be said 
to have put a pistol to Milnes’s 
head, saying, “Your money or 
my life :”— 


“Sir,—You promised to read my 
poem. I travelled from Glasgow to 
give it you and to push my fortune. 
Looking two days Golees me, I see 
starvation. Shall I send or bring it? 
I know that you do not want to be 
troubled with people of my sort com- 
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ing about you,—that is what makes 
me ask. Whatever you do, do it 
quickly in God’s name.” 

Many men would have resented 
the rough appeal, and preached to 
the writer on his criminal impru- 
dence. Milnes acted with promp- 
titude and the most delicate liber- 
ality. He always remembered the 
classical maxim, bis dat qui cito 
dat, which has its counterpart in 
the Scriptural precept about not 
making the needy eyes to wait. 
In a couple of hours he had driven 
to the wretched lodging in the 
Borough, carrying with him a cab- 
ful of delicacies. Subsequently, 
when the excitable poet came to 
Brook Street one morning, after 
passing a frenzied night in the 
Park, the long-suffering Milnes 
welcomed and comforted him, 
supplying him with clothes as 
well as food. That night had 
sown the seeds of consumption in 
a frail constitution, and it was by 
Milnes that the invalid was sent 
to Torquay, and it was to Milnes 
he confidently applied in the last 
stage of his illness to provide the 
means for a journey to the East. 
Death interfered to disconcert that 
plan, but the patron’s generosity 
did not end with burying the poet 
and supplying a tombstone. He 
sent money for the relief of the 
family, which was gratefully ac- 
knowledged. 

We might have taken it for 
granted that his generosity was 
sometimes abused, and Mr Reid 
gives one amusing instance. A 
gentleman, described as a well- 
known man of letters, wrote 
Milnes, to protest with honest in- 
dignation against an atrocious 
calumny. “I am told that 
took it upon himself to warn you 
against me as a man who would 
not improbably attempt to borrow 
a five- pound note.” His prayer 
was that Milnes might give him 
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an opportunity of practically con- 
futing the slander. He was in- 
vited to Brook Street; he was 
made welcome at Fryston, and not 
long afterwards came the _per- 
emptory demand, not for the five 
pounds, “but for £50, which he 
must have within twenty -four 
hours to stave off imminent ruin. 
And when Milnes, instead of send- 
ing the £50, writes kindly to him, 
inquiring the nature of the emer- 
gency which has necessitated such 
a demand, he is repaid by a letter, 
modelled apparently on the immor- 
tal epistle of Dr Johnson to Lord 
Chesterfield, in which his ‘ patron- 
age’ is repudiated, his character 
maligned, and his pretensions to 
literary eminence turned to ridi- 
cule.” 

In 1863, Milnes, when getting 
on in years, was gratified by the 
peerage he hoped to have inherited. 
He affected to take it grumblingly 
as ‘a second class ”—as a sort of 
consolation stakes in the political 
races. Of course he was pleased, 
and he liked the title, for few men 
more appreciated social distinc- 
tions. His friends knew it, and 
Mr Reid prints a selection from 
innumerable congratulatory _let- 
ters. Mr Gladstone writes as 
Premier :— 

“T cannot sign the appointment to 
the Chiltern Hundreds without a 
word of regret, though I write it 
partially in the dark. . . . If you are 
about to be removed to ‘another 
place,’ I sincerely hope you may de- 
rive gratification from the transfer, 
which I believe would be regarded by 
the public as a just tribute to your 
character and powers. The superior 
beings among whom you may then 
go, could not have more pleasure in 
receiving you, than we, your humble 
companions, have regret in losing you.” 


We may remark, parentheti- 
cally, that Milnes, although an 
advanced Liberal, and a hearty 
admirer of Mr Gladstone’s genius, 
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never hesitated to differ from the 
great man, and to speak his mind 
—notably on the American and 
Oriental questions, and on the 
arrangements at the British Mu- 
seum, as to which he probably be- 
lieved himself by far the better 
authority. There are happy and 
graceful notes from Mr Delane 
and Dean Stanley, and one from 
Carlyle which is characteristic : 
“The new Grace of Fortune isa 
thing we are all glad of and wish 
well to. I will only say, may the 
noble British Peerage, once one of 
the noblest things in all the world, 
and still a very noble, find you an 
honour and possession to it, and 
you ié a ditto, ditto to you!” The 
two men had been attracted to 
each other from the first, perhaps 
by the cynical and paradoxical 
humour which was common to 
both; and the irritable Chelsea 
Sage had taken kindly to the hos- 
pitable master of Fryston. At 
Fryston he had licence to indulge 
his humours, and was made com- 
fortable, so far as possible, in mo- 
nastic silence and seclusion. On 
the very last visit, we are told 
that he came down to breakfast 
the first morning in a shockingly 
bad humour, but was gradually 
soothed into complacency by un- 
obtrusive attention. 

In 1866, as one of the English 
Commissioners to the French 
Exhibition, Lord Houghton re- 
vived old friendships, and made 
many new acquaintances. He 
was introduced to the reigning 
spirits in light literature and 
fiction—to About and Flaubert, 
to Daudet and Zola. For the 
friend of Mr Algernon Swinburne 
had a catholic toleration for all 
the eccentric forms of French 
genius, even when it confounded 
licentious realism with artistic 
freedom. At the same time, 
there are letters from graver men, 
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which show that the catholic 
liberality was reciprocal. We 
may single out a flattering pas- 
sage in a letter from Montalem- 
bert: “ Mrs Craven would be 
delighted to hear from you, par- 
ticularly if you take the trouble 
to read her book, ‘ Récit d’une 
Seur.’ I am sure it will greatly 
interest you.” 

Unlike most of us, Lord Hough- 
ton early got over the worst of his 
earthly trials, and few men upon 
the whole led a more pleasant or 
placid existence. When he had 
once resigned himself to carry the 
cross of the disappointment of his 
political aspirations, he walked 
away with it contentedly enough. 
And when the destructive fire 
occurred at Fryston in 1876, he 
consoled himself philosophically 
with the general sympathy of his 
friends. He was happy in his 
circumstances, his habits, and his 
children. Possibly, as infirmities 
began to grow upon him, he may 
have felt the mortification of hon- 
ours coming too late. He very 
sensibly declined the succession 
to the Presidency of the Geogra- 
phical Society, although he had 
always taken a lively interest in 
its proceedings, and would once 
have delighted in the duties of 
the post and the distinction it 
conferred. He writes rather sad- 
ly in 1882 that his limbs are 
crippled and his brain growing 
dull, so that he found himself in- 
capable of writing a promised ar- 
ticle for the ‘Quarterly.’ Never- 
theless, he stuck manfully to his 
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métier. “Though he was thus 
crippled, he resolutely pursued his 
social life, resolved that illness 
should make as little difference 
as possible in his ordinary habits. 
During his stay in Scotland, he 
visited at many of the country 
houses he had known in earlier 
days. . . . And he could talk 
just as delightfully as of old of 
the people and the places he had 
known in bygone times.” But his 
old friends had been dropping off 
fast, and death came to surprise 
him at Vichy in the summer of 
1885. One Sunday he took part 
in an animated conversation at 
the table dhéte of his hotel, ex- 
plaining to some French Repub- 
licans the services the Prince of 
Wales was able to render to Eng- 
lish society. That night he was 
suddenly taken ill, and he had 
breathed his last early on the fol- 
lowing morning. So the intellec- 
tual vivewr and the man of society 
par excellence may be said to have 
literally dropped in harness; but 
we know that he deserved the 
eulogy pronounced by Mr Reid: 
“The kindest of human hearts 
ceased to beat, and the shadow 
of a great sorrow fell upon a 
thousand homes of rich and poor, 
of cultured and simple, scattered 
throughout the world, in all of 
which his presence had been wel- 
comed as that of a friend.” There 
was no man to whom, as a sim- 
ple acquaintance, we should have 
turned with more confidence for 
counsel or assistance of any kind 
in case of real and urgent distress. 
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PROFESSOR LOMBROSO’S NEW 


Littrt, that eminent French 
writer and thinker, lays it down 
as his opinion that political crime 
is among all crimes that which 
most demands our careful atten- 
tion—at least as modern society 
is constituted—because its effects 
not only operate on individuals, 
but on the public weal, interna- 
tional relations, and public mor- 
ality. ‘This crime,” he goes on 
to say, “is worthy of being studied 
as a case of social pathology.” 

Whether it was this suggestion 
on the part of Littré, or whether 
it was the logical consequence of 
all his previous studies in criminal 
science, in any case the French- 
man’s desire has been carried out 
by Professor Lombroso of Turin, 
in a large and important work 
just published in Italy, called ‘Il 
Delitto Politico e la Rivoluzione’ 
(‘Political Crime and Revolution’). 
It is a book crowded with a mass 
of careful research, of facts and 
figures and data, and, as such, 
forms rather stiff reading for the 
general public, to whom also the 
circumstance that it is written in 
Italian will help to make it less 
accessible. Still, like all Professor 
Lombroso’s previous works, it can- 
not be overlooked by those who 
would keep themselves aw fait of 
the modes and methods of modern 
thought ; for the influence of Lom- 
broso’s books in Italy, France, and 
Germany has been as immediate 
and decisive as that of ‘The Ori- 
gin of Species.’ It is not to our 
honour that in England as yet he 
is so little known. 

It is for this reason that I pro- 
pose to give an account of the 
book in these pages, though from 
its technical character, its discur- 
siveness, and its great length, my 


THEORY OF POLITICAL CRIME. 


remarks thereon must necessarily 
be but cursory. But if they ex- 
cite the reader’s curiosity, and in- 
duce him to go to the fountain- 
head, some purpose will have been 
effected. 

This important work, yet an- 
other evidence of the powerful 
vitality which informs the Italian 
School of Criminal Anthropology, 
is divided into two parts. The 
first, treating of the anthropology 
and sociology of political crime, is 
entirely the work of Professor 
Lombroso himself. In the second, 
which sets forth the manifesta- 
tions of political crime in ancient 
and modern history, and studies 
penal codes from the point of view 
of criminal anthropology, Lom- 
broso has been assisted by Pro- 
fessor Laschi. The methods of 
investigation pursued by the Ital- 
ian scientist in his previous works 
are, of course, also followed in 
this book—that is to say, the 
criminal is regarded as rather an 
organic than a psychological an- 
omaly. He is studied in himself, 
physiologically and anatomically, 
as well as in his miliew. Tables 
of statistics and graphic represen- 
tations of the relative frequency 
of a particular kind of crime are 
given. In short, an attempt is 
made to introduce the light and 
order of science into the great 
limbo of crime, with the hope 
thus in time to lead up to a legis- 
lation somewhat more rational and 
discriminating than the inadequate 
patchwork which mere empiricism 
and antiquated and unscientific 
conceptions has begotten for us. 

It is needful, first of all, to de- 
fine what is meant by the term 
political crime. Many celebrated 
penal lawyers have asserted that 
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such a thing does not exist. Daily 
experience shows us how very 
lightly the so-called “free” coun- 
tries regard political crimes com- 
mitted on the territories of their 
less fortunate neighbours. Lom- 
broso, on the contrary, insists that 
such a crime does exist. He main- 
tains that the majority in every 
country is a hater of everything 
new (misoneistic). He goes on to 
assert that we are all misoneistic 
—even the most progressive-mind- 
ed among us—adducing endless 
examples from customs, religion, 
science, letters, arts, even fashions, 
to prove his point. This leads him 
to the momentarily startling asser- 
tion that the existence of misone- 
ism in the majority implicates— 
nay, necessitates—the existence of 
political crime. This crime Lom- 
broso defines as any violent assault 
against the political, religious, or 
social misoneism of the majority 
—against the form of government 
which results from it, and the 
persons who officially represent it. 
For misoneism is, from this point 
of view, as much a physiological 
characteristic of society as a whole, 
as material and mental functions 
are physiological characteristics of 
each particular individual. Every 
violent assault on the misoneism 
of society is therefore an assault 
on a physiological fact ; and since 
this fact is a social fact, an attack 
on it is anti-social, which is equiva- 
lent to saying that it is a crime. 
Now, the progress of the world 
requires that misoneism should 
not reign supreme. It must be 
offended from time to time. But 
in the mode of offending it con- 
sists the difference between politi- 
cal crime and the legitimate work- 
ing of change —in other words, 
between rebellion and revolution. 
Revolutions, in the proper sense 
of the word, are immediately de- 
termined, almost without excep- 
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tion, by some neurotic genius or 
historical occurrence. Neverthe- 
less, the genius and the occurrence 
are, so to speak, accidental; the 
changes they work have been slow- 
ly ripening throughout the course 
of years, just as the infiltration 
of a little water and the genera- 
tion of a certain amount of steam 
may produce some tremendous tel- 
luric catastrophe, which in truth 
has been preparing for long ages 
in the gradual, ceaseléss working 
of the earth’s internal forces. 
Revolutions, therefore, are no 
crime. They are the historical 
expressions of a people’s develop- 
ment. They are necessary from 
the point of view of the physiol- 
ogy of society regarded as an en- 
tity, and can in no sense of the 
word be classed as anti-social. 
They change the religion or the 
government with which the genius 
of the people among whom they 
occur is no longer in harmony, 
with the smallest possible amount 
of friction, substituting the new 
order of things with the least of- 
fence to the misoneistic tendency 
of the majority, and hence with 
the greatest possible amount of 
success. Rebellions, on the other 
hand, are hatched out hurriedly, 
artificially, at false temperature, 
and under high pressure; they 
are therefore embryos doomed 
to certain death. 

Such is the key-note of Professor 
Lombroso’s new work. Under the 
heading of misoneism, he adduces 
endless examples to show that the 
extension and tyranny of the law 
of inertia in the moral world— 
that hatred now so little recog- 
nised, which takes its rise in the 
difficulty and disgust which we feel 
when we have to substitute a new 
sensation for an old one—is so 
common even in animals that it 
must be classed as physiological in 
its character. The dislike shown 
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by animals to all that is new is 
well known to those who have 
observed them closely. Lombroso 
cites the instance of an ape, which, 
let loose in its native haunts, after 
having been dressed in European 
fashion, was received with horror 
and shunned by its companions ; 
and a hen which, painted green by 
an artist, was mercilessly pecked 
and hunted out of the yard by 
the other fowls. (®sop no doubt 
would have deduced from these 
incidents other conclusions than 
those drawn by Lombroso.) Dogs 
which always bark quite needlessly, 
and not because they have to keep 
watch, at every carriage which 
passes through the silent street 
of the village — horses which 
shy when their riders appear in 
a different dress—cows which re- 
fuse to be milked when the milk- 
maid is in holiday attire, —these 
and endless other cases may be 
cited as examples of the funda- 
mental misoneism of organic na- 
ture.! Nor need we do more than 
mention the ingrained conservat- 
ism of children. Every one, for in- 
stance, who has told them stories, 
knows how they delight in the 
repetition of the same tales—nay, 
even of the self-same words—and 
how they notice and correct any 
change. Varigni tells us how a 
little boy two years of age, who 
was very fond of him, recoiled 
from him in horror when he was 
obliged, in consequence of rheu- 
matic pains, to wrap up his leg 
in cotton-wool, looked at him 
with suspicion, and uttered frantic 
howls. Even after he was well he 
sought to avoid him, and cried 
whenever he went too near; and 


only after several months, and in 
the presence of a third person, did 
he consent to listen to him and 
shake hands. Women, too, have a 
large dose of this quality. They 
cling to their particular method of 
religion, to time-hallowed customs, 
to forms often grown empty of 
meaning. In some regions and 
tribes this extends to the language 
of their ancestors, so that they 
often speak differently from the 
men, when these, as in America, 
or on the Orinoco, have adopted 
the tongue of the surrounding 
tribes. To this day the peasant 
women of the Romagna speak a 
language hardly changed from the 
Latin of old times. Savages are 
classed by Lombroso in the same 
category as women and children— 
i.e., as beings whose psychic weak- 
ness is such as to prevent them, 
once they have assimilated a cer- 
tain number of sensations, from 
assimilating others, especially if 
the difference be great, and there 
is no connecting link between 
them. Thus in primitive lan- 
guages an elephant is a bull with 
the teeth; in Chinese, horses are ° 
big dogs; in Sanscrit, a stable for 
horses is a stable for oxen for 
horses; a pair of horses is a 
yoke of oxen of horses. If connect- 
ing links be wanting, the percep- 
tion is associated with such fatigue 
as to produce real pain, which 
sometimes reveals itself in horror. 
There then takes place in the 
normal mind that which happened 
in the case of a lunatic woman, 
who, whenever she went out of 
doors, remained impressed with 
the first object or first person she 
saw, and for the whole day sub- 
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was at the time apparently opposed to the current tendency of thought, and only 
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stituted that first sensation to all 
others. The confusion became still 
more complete when the persons 
or objects she afterwards met were 
unknown to her. Then she did 
not succeed in rectifying her judg- 
ment. She used to get especially 
angry with her daughter, of whom 
she was in reality very fond, and 
whom, although she fully recog- 
nised her, she used to see under 
the aspect of the first person or 
even beast whom she had met in 
the morning, and she would some- 
times get so infuriated with her 
that she even tried to murder her. 
This same woman could not go 
into a new district, even if she were 
accompanied, because the horror 
and the confusion which then took 
possession of her were so great as 
to make her attempt to commit sui- 
cide. When, therefore, the reason- 
ing faculties are suspended, as in 
mental disease, misoneism stands 
revealed in all its force as the 
fundamental groundwork of the 
human mind. Hence weak or 
weakened intellects, or primitive 
minds, show the greatest repulsion 
to what is new—except, of course, 
where merely small innovations 
are concerned, such as fashion 
among women, the change of tat- 
tooing from elliptic to circular 
among savages, toys among chil- 
dren. These things not only raise 
no dislike, but on the contrary 
a lively desire, because they ex- 
cite without irritating or paining 
the nervous centres which, not- 
withstanding this ingrained tend- 
ency, yet have need of a certain 
amount of change. If the innova- 
tion in question is too radical, 
then the mass of the community 
assimilates itself to the savage, to 
women and children, and refuses 
it with horror. “We may com- 
pare the ordinary man,” says Lom- 
broso, “thus shut up to innova- 
tion to the hypnotised subject 
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who, when he has once received 
an inhibitory suggestion, does not 
see a given image which he has 
under his eyes ; and we can under- 
stand how ridiculous and impious 
must seem to him the man who 
approves and adopts these innova- 
tions.” And the word trovare (find) 
comes from turbare (to trouble) ; 
troubadour, trowveére. 

The nations certainly furnish us 
with salient examples of the truth 
of Lombroso’s contention in the 
persistence with which they pre- 
serve the customs and moral 
tendencies of their ancestors. 
Syrians, Gipsies, Bedouins, have 
remained almost unmodified for 
centuries ; even among the Greeks, 
the French, the Hungarians, Lom- 
broso traces the national charac- 
teristics of Pelagic, Gallic, and 
Hunnish forefathers. See, again, 
how the bacchanalia have held 
their ground in spite of all re- 
ligious modifications. The Carni- 
val of the South is their direct 
offspring. The processions at 
Verona to this day even contain 
men dressed in all points like 
ancient bacchantes. Indeed, the 
most superficial observation of 
the festivals of the Roman Catho- 
lic Church proves how it preserves 
heathen ritual. Close bodies are 
always strongly misoneistic, es- 
pecially when they have to deal 
with sentiment, whose very essence 
is atavistic. Thus, if we examine 
well into the grounds of our re- 
ligion, we even find that fetichism 
is by no means extinct—nay, not 
even among societies calling them- 
selves free-thinking. When the 
French Revolution was at its 
height of frenzy, ou the death 
of Marat, Brochet caused thou- 
sands of copies of a litany to be 
printed with this refrain, “ Heart 
of Jesus, heart of Marat, pro- 
tect us!” The worship of rocks 
and stones had to be forbidden 
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by the Church five hundred years 
after Christ; and even now tra- 
vellers visiting the sanctuaries of 
Piedmont may catch strange echoes 
of this ancient adoration among 
the peasantry, who know not what 
to venerate most, the image of the 
Madonna, or the rock under which 
it was found, so inextricably are 
the two associated in their minds. 
Who that is familiar with the 
ballad poetry of Scotland or Brit- 
tany, or is versed in stories of 
kelpies, who that has seen the 
numberless pilgrims who wend 
their way to Lourdes, can say 
that the worship of wells and 
springs is extinct? Or who that 
reflects on the innumerable super- 
stitions concerning the divining- 
rod, the wonder-working rope with 
which a man has been hanged, 
lucky and unlucky days, Easter 
eggs, pilgrimages for the dead, 
rain, ghosts, witches, love-philters, 
&c., can fail to be struck with 
the inherent inertia of human 
nature? What, for example, can 
be said in favour of the super- 
stitions concerning Friday, which 
date back from the earliest times 
of Christianity? In Paris, where 
the omnibuses carry on an aver- 
age 317,000 men a-day, a differ- 
ence of 217,000 persons is ob- 
servable on Fridays. The little 
pigs which it was lately the 
fashion to wear, half in jest, half 
in earnest, as portebonheyrs, have 
come down to us from the Ro- 
mans, to whom this animal was 
sacred. 

It is almost needless to heap up 
examples. Sentiment, the foun- 
dation-stone of human nature, is 
essentially misoneistic, and _reli- 
gion, the embodiment of senti- 
ment, is also the embodiment of 
misoneism. Hence morality, which 
is in fact more closely connected 
with religion than it is fashion- 
able just now to allow, is also 


strongly misoneistic. Lombroso 
quotes the incident of an Aus- 
tralian, who, having lost his wife 
through illness, declared that he 
must follow the usages of his own 
people and kill a woman of some 
other tribe. Threatened with im- 
prisonment, he remained silent 
from that day forth, filled with 
remorse at the idea of failing in 
his duty, until at last he made his 
escape, and returned after some 
time contented at having paid his 
sacred debt. “Again, what else is 
it but this that we call misone- 
ism,” continues Lombroso, “ that 
prevents the speedy acceptance 
of scientific improvements, and 
causes them to excite the wrath 
of the populace?” Nor the popu- 
lace only. Even to educated men 
old traditions cling strangely. 
Thus, when in 1760 the Spanish 
Government proposed to cleanse 
the streets of Madrid, the very 
doctors opposed the operation, de- 
claring it to be impossible to cal- 
culate the dangers of such an ex- 
periment. The evil exhalations 
themselves, they contended, by 
rendering the air heavier, took 
from it every unwholesome prop- 
erty. Nor are examples lacking 
of interesting misoneism among 
famous men. Thus Schopenhauer, 
that greatest of philosophical her- 
etics, could speak of the political 
revolutionaries only in words of 
pity and scorn, and left his fortune 
to those who, in 1848, had helped 
to repress their noble endeavours. 
Bacon laughed at Gilbert and Co- 
pernicus, and did not believe in 
the applicability of instruments, 
and even of mathematics, to the 
exact sciences. Voltaire denied 
the existence of fossils, and Dar- 
win of the Stone Age and of 
hypnotism, just as Robin and 
Quatrefages deny Darwin’s theory. 
Laplace denied the existence of 
meteorites, because, said he, amid 
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the thundering applause of his 
academical audience, no stones 
can fall from the sky, seeing that 
in the sky there are no stones. 
The extreme slowness with which 
discoveries make their way is an- 
other proof of the misoneism of 
human nature. 


“There is no modern discovery, great 
or small,” says Lombroso, “ photo- 
graphy, electricity, steam, illuminat- 
ing gas, &c., &e., which has not been 
rediscovered, not only once but many 
times, and in many epochs, and al- 
ways to the detriment of the dis- 
coverer, remaining for the most part 
in the state of a child’s plaything.” 

“The steam-engine,” writes Four- 
nier, “ was a toy in the times of Hero 
of Alexandria and Anthemius of 
Trallis. The human mind and the 
needs of our race must labour mil- 
lions of times under the guidance of 
experience before drawing all the 
consequences from a fact.” 


The same rule applies to the- 
ories. Even that of selection does 
not belong to Darwin: it has pro- 
found roots in the past. ‘“ Exist- 
ing species only exist, thanks to 
their astuteness, force, and veloc- 
ity. The others have perished,” 
writes Lucretius. And Plutarch, 
asked why horses, which had been 
followed by wolves, were swifter 
than others, adduced as a reason 
that “they alone had survived, 
while the others, having been 
lazy, had been overtaken and de- 
voured.” Newton’s law was, as 
we all know, already tried in the 
sixteenth century, especially by 
Copernicus and Kepler, and had 
been almost completed by Hooke. 
The same things may be asserted 
of magnetism, chemistry, and even 
criminal anthropology, so long be- 
lieved to be a protectress of crime, 
immorality, and so forth. There- 
fore, even in the very domain of 
science, misoneism is a formidable 
force. 

Passing on to art and letters, 
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Lombroso shows how it is nothing 
else but the working of this law 
of misoneism which still makes 
such a fetich of grammar and the 
classical languages; or that in- 
duced the Greeks to continue to 
represent in marble the mode of 
architecture that suited the wooden 
temples they had formerly built. 
Professor Hickel found this law 
of inertia at work even among the 
apparently capricious vagaries of 
fashion, proving that the modern 
black coat, with its cuffs, its but- 
tons behind, is merely a remnant 
of the military coat of three or 
four centuries back, while the 
waistcoat is the ancient cuirass. 
In no domain can misoneistic 
ideas be more clearly traced, in 
no field are they more in view, 
than that of politics. On this 
theme Lombroso breaks out into 
expressions quite Carlylesque in 
their grim humour. “ A lie is 
the faith in a parliamentary régime 
which every day lays bare its sad 
powerlessness, and the faith in the 
infallibility of men who are often 
inferior to us ; a lie is the absolute 
faith in a justice which, at an 
enormous expense to honest men, 
touches hardly twenty per cent of 
the guilty, and these for the most 
part the fools, while it leaves the 
others not only free, but often 
admired and obeyed, among the 
defenceless and innocent who are 
their destined victims.” Duels, 
the immense sums spent on orna- 
ments rather than on public in- 
struction or agriculture, are not 
these things also a misoneistic 
survival of tribal and savage days? 
The tendency to swear by great 
names, be they Mazzini, Garibaldi, 
or Cavour, in altered circum- 
stances; the desire to re-estab- 
lish governments which were 
called negations of God, like that 
of the Bourbons in Naples, the 
Carlists in Spain, the Legitimists 
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in France, &c. The secular sur- 
vival of the castes in India, our 
own continued instinctive devo- 
tion to the aristocracy, even when 
we know them degenerate in race 
and character, what are these but 
immovable atavism ? 

In a word, the past is so in- 
carnate in us that the most 
rebellious feel its irresistible at- 
traction. And if civilisation not 
seldom makes a way for itself, 
it is because it finds, in changes 
of climate, of race, or in the rise 
of geniuses and madmen, circum- 
stances such as to produce a sum 
of small movements, which, in a 
century, make a great one. But 
even this progress is necessarily 
extremely slow. Any attempt at 
precipitation goes against the 
physiological nature of man; 
hence a revolution which is not 
an evolution is pathological and 
consequently criminal. 

And herein may be sought the 
reason why, in primitive legisla- 
tion, offence against customary 
use is held as the greatest of 
crimes, the height of immoral- 
ity. The traditions of our fore- 
fathers, the laws of the Medes 
and Persians which alter not, 
are repeated under different forms 
among all peoples, and hedged 
about with all manner of punish- 
ment. Among the most misone- 
istic of nations in this respect 
stand, as might be expected, the 
Chinese, whose law, at the time 
of Confucius, records some curi- 
ous examples illustrative of the 
misoneistic theory. It was written, 
for example :— 


“For him who altering the words 
corrupts the law, who confuses titles 
and rules, who professes false doc- 
trines to disorder the government, 
penalty of death ; for him who com- 
poses licentious music, who makes 
strange clothes, who manufactures 
crafty mechanisms or extraordinary 


implements to move the minds of the 
princes, penalty of death. Among 
prohibitions of less importance, en- 
tailing pecuniary penalty, utensils in 
ordinary use not conforming to legal 
measurements, cloth and silk when 
the piece does not consist of the legal 
number of threads and is not of the 
legal dimensions, licentious colours 
which cloud the primary colours, 
carpentering work not conforming to 
the legal mode of cutting, are not to 
be sold in the market.” 

“ Here there is,” adds Lombroso, “a 
true physiological misoneism which 
permits not even colours different 
from those in ordinary use, just as 
we have seen it among animals and 
primitive peoples, and considers asa 
sin or as an immorality the use of one 
colour rather than another.” 


Goncourt remarks that if the 
‘Revue des Deux Mondes’ were 
to change the colour of its paper 
cover it would lose at least two 
thousand subscribers. The stand- 
point assumed is well expressed 
in the following extract from the 
Indian law of Manu: “ Imme- 
morable custom is the principal 
law approved by revelation, con- 
sequently he who desires the good 
of his soul must perseveringly con- 
form to immemorable custom.” In 
Greece too, and even in volatile 
Athens, there was a strong tinc- 
ture of misoneism. Sacrilege, and 
hence the rejection of habits and 
beliefs, was essentially a political 
crime. Socrates was condemned 
as guilty of not believing in the 
Attic gods and_ of wishing to in- 
troduce new ones. Even popular 
superstition had to be respected. 
An Exagora was expelled and 
fined for having said that the sun 
was not an incandescent stone. 
Cliantes of Samos wanted the 
Athenians to accuse Aristarchus 
for having affirmed that the earth 
made an oblique revolution along 
the zodiac, rotating on its axis. 
In Sparta, civic degradation was 
threatened against those who 
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should dare to propose to the peo- 
ple the abrogation of Lycurgus’s 
penalties for homicide ; and we all 
remember, too, the Greek city, in 
which any one who was hardy 
enough to propose a change in the 
constitution had to appear with a 
halter round his neck, safe to be 
strung up if his amendment was 
rejected. 

Having thus insisted on the 
misoneistic groundwork of human 
nature, Lombroso considers at 
great length the two methods, 
revolution and_ rebellion, by 
which it is offended. True, no 
hard-and-fast line can be drawn 
between them. Revolutions are 
necessarily accompanied by rebel- 
lion ; but these are hardly noticed, 
they burn out as soon as they ap- 
pear: they are the breaking of the 
shell of the mature chick. Revolu- 
tions are always successful sooner 
or later, according as the embryo 
is more or less mature, and accord- 
ing as the people and times are 
more or less adapted to evolution. 
They move slowly, and thus wound 
as little as it is possible the mis- 
oneism of the masses. They are 
more or less widely diffused, gen- 
eral, and followed by the whole 
country; they are the work spe- 
cially of the middle and lower 
classes — seldom, if ever, of the 
upper. They appear but rarely, 
never among backward peoples, 
and always for very important 
causes or high ideals. The im- 
mediate exciting cause may be 
slight, but the fundamental raison 
détre is grave. The French Rev- 
olution began with the outcry 
against monopoly of grain; but 
the first violence of which the 
people was capable was directed, 
not against the bakers, but against 
the Bastille. The English insur- 
rection against the Stuarts began 
with the refusal of Hampden to 
pay a tax; but the trial of 
VOL. CXLIX.—NO. DCCCCIV. 
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Charles I. was begun and ended 
on grounds of administrative 
order,—it was a violent reaction 
against the abuse of popular rights 
and liberties. Revolutions, more- 
over, are often fostered by the 
death of their leaders, who thus 
become heroic figures, and whose 
opinions, being in reality progress- 
ive, gradually leaven the misone- 
ism of the masses. 

Rebellions, on the other hand, 
are always partial, the work of a 
limited group of castes or indi- 
viduals. Any rank of society 
may be concerned in them, even, 
nay, especially, the higher classes, 
—assuming, of course, that there 
is no question of levelling them 
down to their poorer brethren. 
Seditions are occasioned by un- 
important causes, often local or 
personal ; they are closely con- 
nected with alcoholism, and still 
more with climate. They aim at 
no high ideals, and attain no aim ; 
or, if they do, it is an aim con- 
trary to the general wellbeing. 
They abound among backward 
peoples and the uneducated, as, 
for instance, Mexico, San Domingo, 
the small medieval republics, the 
South American States. Women 
and criminals take more part in 
them than honest men. Rebel- 
lions, as opposed to revolutions, 
cease with the death of their 
leaders. They are usually the 
produce either of hot countries 
or of great heights, where dimin- 
ished atmospheric pressure im- 
poverishes the blood ; while revo- 
lutions are more frequent in tem- 
perate and lowland regions. 

It is difficult obviously to draw 
a hard-and-fast line between rev- 
olution and rebellion. Revolutions 
may proceed from a just cause— 
may be impersonal, may be gene- 
ral; but they may be precocious, 
like those of Marcel in France, of 
Peter the Great in Russia; or 
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they may have arisen among the 
lowest social strata, such as the 
Jacqueries ; or have sprouted forth 
among the highest classes, and thus 
be out of reach of the comprehen- 
sion and contact of the mass. This 
was the case with Nihilism in its 
earliest manifestations. They all 
end by triumphing, but until they 
adapt themselves to their sur- 
roundings may constitute a polit- 
ical crime, though one that is 
evidently but temporary, which a 
time not far distant will transform 
into heroism or martyrdom. 

Historians are often called upon 
to decide between revolutions and 
rebellions. Many are the features 
they have in common, for even the 
most legitimate of revolutions can- 
not be accomplished without a cer- 
tain amount of violence. Success 
or non-success in the course of 
years is often the only proof of 
the legitimacy or illegitimacy of 
the agitation, of its physiological 
or pathological character. The 
production of geniuses, however, 
is the highest effort of human 
evolution. A study, therefore, of 
their natures and the causes of 
their being in the agitations in 
which they appear, will give us, 
in pure solution, as the chemists 
would say, the true character and 
the true causes of those great 
evolutions which are called revolu- 
tions, distinguishing them perfect- 
ly from revolts. 

Working on these lines, Lom- 
broso proceeds to examine the 
various conditions —the milieuzx, 
so to speak—in which revolutions 
and revolts arise,— the physical, 
anthropological, social, political, 
and economical causes from which 
they spring. Climate, for in- 


stance, and meteorological condi- 
tions strongly influence the abun- 
dance or rarity of insurrections, 
going far also to determine their 
revolutionary or seditious char- 


acter. In extremes of heat and 
cold, insurrections are rare. Mod- 
erate heat, on the other hand, 
especially if dry, being favourable 
to social and political evolution, 
by reason of the greater energy it 
infuses into nerve and muscle, is 
favourable to agitations. Lom- 
broso gives tables showing that, 
as in the ancient world so in the 
modern, revolutions and revolts 
are most abundant in Europe dur- 
ing the spring and summer. Dry- 
ness of the atmosphere, hastening 
the processes of loss and repara- 
tion of the nervous system, renders 
a people excitable and ready to 
revolt. Thus is explained also the 
well-known turbulence and impa- 
tience of control of mountaineers, 
recognised from the times of Pis- 
istratus to our own. If the moun- 
tain be too high, however, the 
rarefaction of the atmosphere has 
a depressing effect ; geniuses cease 
to appear; the race deteriorates 
physically, morally, and politically. 

Race has also an enormous in- 
fluence on popular movements. 
Dolichocephalous and fair peoples 
are much more inclined to agita- 
tions than brachycephalous and 
dark ones. Thus, in the French 
Revolution, out of eighty-nine 
great innovators and revolution- 
aries twenty were brachycephal- 
ous, sixty-nine dolichocephalous. 
The northern fair races of Europe, 
which lead the vanguard of civil- 
isation, can show the records of 
few revolts, but of some great 
revolutions ; while the dark races 
of the extreme south present us 
with instances of many revolts, 
but few great revolutions. Fur- 
ther, abundance or poverty of food, 
the use or abuse of alcoholic 
drinks, largely influence insur- 
rectionary movements. Extremes 
of abundance or poverty depress 
mind and body, and while they 
may favour revolts, are hostile 
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to revolutions. Alcoholism is 
fatal to all strictly revolutionary 
movements, while it is most 
fertile in seditions. The impetu- 
ous character of revolts is still 
further shown by the fact that 
women and youths are constantly 
found as their instigators and 
furtherers, while in revolutions 
appear men of mature age. True, 
among the Nihilists many women 
are to be found, but this Lom- 
broso treats as an exception, 
adducing various social reasons 
to explain it, such as the fact 
that Nihilism represents the mys- 
tic- religious tendency inherited 
from the horrors of famine, fire, 
and inundation in Russia, which 
has been turned into a political 
tendency, as is well expressed 
by the women when they exclaim, 
speaking of the Revolution, “Thou 
art my beloved spouse,” in the 
same manner as saints and nuns 
salute Christ. 

In an able chapter Lombroso 
traces the influence which geniuses, 
enthusiasts, madmen, and crimi- 
nals have had on revolution and 
revolt ; discusses the conditions 
under which political crime is 
most likely to abound, or rather 
has actually abounded in the 
past, and still occurs; and finally 
applies his researches and con- 
clusions to the elaboration of the 
punishments, and especially the 
preventive measures which politi- 
cal crime demands, for he lays 
the old proverb, ‘Prevention is 
better than cure,” here, as else- 
where, well to heart. 

The perusal of this book recalls 
the old story of our nursery days 
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called “Eyes and no eyes.” It 
might be contended that we knew 
all these things before, that .some 
even are trite. Ordered by Lom- 
broso’s hand they assume new sig- 
nificance, and give food for deep 
reflection concerning the multitu- 
dinous external influences which 
are at work on our whole being, 
modifying and moulding us in- 
dividually and en masse, even 
in matters in which we are 
wont loudly to assert our inde- 
pendence of thought and action. 
Instead, it seems we are in the 
power of a host of plastic agents 
which unswervingly fashion every 
part of our individual and social 
life. What becomes of free-will 
under such circumstances? Have 
not our modern scientists de- 
stroyed it once again? and will 
the Dantes, and Miltons, and 
Boethiuses of the future have to 
reargue it anew? Certainly the 
results of the scalpel and micro- 
scope brought to bear upon Homo 
sapiens is little flattering to the 
vanity of the self-styled “head of 
creation.” How little of the 
sapiens there is in the bulk of 
humanity, how dependent the 
sapientia is on muscles, nerves, 
and disposition of internal parts, 
on climate and meteorological con- 
ditions, our modern scientists 
amply show. But is there not, 
perchance, an ineffable something 
that they miss and lose sight of! 
We trust so; certainly the tend- 
ency of the day is too much to 


‘* Take upon us the mystery of things, 
As if we were God’s spies.” 


HELEN ZIMMERN. 
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AN EVENING WITH SCHLIEMANN. 


‘* He needs no ship to cross the tide, 
Who, in the lives about him, sees 
Fair window prospects opening wide 
O’er history’s fields on every side, 
To Ind and Egypt, Rome and Greece.” 


Tue time of the year was April, 
the thermometer stood at 80°, the 
days were lengthening, the barley 
was ripening, as some weary tra- 
vellers reached a hotel in Cairo. 
They had seen early morning in 
a small boat on the Suez Canal, 
while devout worshippers were 
saying their prayers, and a camel 
was threading its way on the 
banks near Goshen. They had 
felt the sun at mid-day at Is- 
mailia, seen the desert and the 
palms and the low flat mud-build- 
ings of the poor fellahin. They 
noticed for the first time the 
precious water sold in skin bottles 
at Tel-el-Kebir. The sand lay in 
heaps on the uneven surfaces of 
the railway -carriages, and the 
stifling atmosphere within was 
only less distressing than the clouds 
of dust outside. The open omnibus 
of Shepheard’s hotel has passed 
through the crowded _ streets, 
avoided the runner before some 
wealthy citizen’s chariot, and at 
last stopped. There, on the cool 
broad verandah where magicians 
ply their enchantments and ven- 
dors sell their wares, the new- 
comers are investigated by the 
older inhabitants. 

The hotel became a home to us, 
because of the presence there be- 
fore us of our friend Professor 
Virchow of Berlin; and _ that 
evening, without any previous 
arrangement, we found that his 
seat was placed opposite our party 
at table. He introduced us to his 
companion, Heinrich Schliemann, 
the discoverer of Troy. When 
asked how long they had known 
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each other, Virchow said “Seit 
Adam ”—“ Since Adam.” They 
looked like brothers. Schliemann 
was the taller and broader, some- 
thing between a jovial farmer and 
a German officer, but keen, genial, 
impulsive ; while Virchow was 
shorter and slighter, with the 
simplicity and intensity of genius 
marked on his features. Some- 
times they were accompanied by 
fellow-workers not then resident 
in the hotel—M. Naville, who was 
then exploring the remains of the 
temple at Bubastes, and Schwein- 
furth, the African traveller. They 
are enamoured of the land, and 
say they could spend here a thou- 
sand years. 

We have now before us the 
writing of three of these friends 
in our interleaved Bible. 

Professor Virchow, who knows 
his Bible, turned up Exodus op- 
posite the story of Israel in 
Egypt, and wrote, “ Rudolf Vir- 
chow, in returning from a journey 
to Nubia and Upper Egypt in 
special research of the statues and 
pictures of Rameses II., the king 
of the oppression.” 

Dr Schliemann wrote in Greek, 
with certain adaptations, two hex- 
ameter lines from the Odyssey, 
“King Zeus, grant me that [Te- 
lemachus| may be happy among 
[men], and may have all [his] 
heart’s desire.” 

Dr Schweinfurth wrote, “Ich 
glaube, dass die hohe Bedeutung 
der biblischen Geschichte fiir die 
Erziehung des Menschengesch- 
lechts in der Natiirlichkeit der 
darin enthaltenen Gedanken liegt, 
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welche stets die urmenschlichen 
Gefiihle anrufen und alle Unnatur 
ausschliessen.”—Cairo, 8 April ’88. 

[Translation.] In my belief, the 
deep significance of the Biblical 
story for the education of the 
human race consists in the fidelity 
to nature of the thoughts it em- 
bodies, which always appeal to the 
deep-seated feelings of men, to the 
exclusion of everything that is con- 
trary to nature. 

Next evening Dr Schliemann 
and my husband exchanged places, 
the latter sitting beside his old 
master of German student days, 
and the writer next Dr Schlie- 
mann. Some funny remark was 
passed about the exchange of their 
wine. As we sat there, Schlie- 
mann told us his life-story. In- 
tense reality and earnestness in 
life and pursuit of one aim always 
captivate one, and among a crowd 
of mere pleasure-seekers often with 
soulless faces—breathing wax fig- 
ures—one learned much from the 
purposefulness of Dr Schliemann. 

In that land where there is no 
twilight, in a city where almost 
every nationality is represented, 
on a soil which rewards the ex- 
plorer at every turn of his spade, 
and the student every look at an 
old papyrus, surely the living pic- 
ture which was on that night to 
be painted for us had a fitting 
background. In our childhood we 
went to dioramas, and great was 
our delight as we watched the 
moving pictures, the thunder- 
storms, moonlight effects, sunris- 
ings and sunsets. We used to go 
home to our attic nursery with 
the green baize curtains and the 
sloping windows, to reproduce 
to any audience we could lay 
hold of queerly made pictures 
on gummed rolls of paper, 
with lighted tapers behind pin- 
holes in our illustrations, and 
musical accompaniments, of what 
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we had seen before. So, after 
that sixty minutes’ experience in 
the large hall at Oairo, in our 
little bedroom where mosquitoes 
hummed round us all night in the 
sultry air, the whole scene was 
again enacted for us in the theatre 
of memory. As, after a stormy 
voyage, the traveller, though on 
land, thinks he is still in the mov- 
ing ship, so our mind surged and 
swelled under the force of the im- 
petus received from the story of 
the dreams, hopes, fulfilments of a 
single life. We felt when with 
him that we were in a great pres- 
ence—a life that had been built 
up of varied and costly experi- 
ences, and which was always im- 
bibing from every source. While 
he was speaking, waiters were 
hurrying to and fro, sometimes 
whisking off the flies, again put- 
ting down the quaint brass finger- 
bowls ; but the guests were scat- 
tering, the chairs were creaking 
over the smooth surface of the 
polished floors, and the dinner was 
over, before we thought it had 
well begun. The flight of time 
was the only obstacle to his going 
on much longer. 

Since the news of his death 
reached us a week ago, busy work- 
ers have been in our brain digging 
away the heap of material which 
has accumulated since that night 
two years ago, and we have re- 
freshed our memory by reading 
his autobiography. The warm 
heart and the clear brain which 
had mastered so many languages, 
and told the story with such art- 
less simplicity, as if only for the 
first time, made an impression not 
easily to be forgotten. Here are 
some: of the results of our exca- 
vation, 

It was in romantic surround- 
ings that the boy’s life was spent. 
Behind the garden-house of his 
childhood was a pond, out of 
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which, ran the legend, a maiden 
rose each night, holding a silver 
bowl; and in the village a small 
hill with burial-place, in which a 
robber-knight had laid his child, 
coffined in a cradle of gold. To 
add to all this, there was a liv- 
ing heroine in that fairyland, the 
little Minna, whom he loved, and 
who always shared his dreams. 
When poverty blocked the way, 
he used to say to his father, ‘“‘ Why 
not dig up the golden cradle or 
fish for the silver bowl?” His 
father pinched himself to afford 
as a Christmas gift to the little 
lad of eight a Universal History, 
with an engraving of Troy in 
flames. “If these walls were as 
thick as those in the picture,” 
said the boy to his father, “ there 
must be some remains of them; 
and I shall excavate them some 
day.” The agreement was made 
between father and son. Not 
every bud opens to a flower, not 
every acorn becomes an oak, not 
every beginning has an ending so 
true in every detail to the ideal 
first raised in that child’s ima- 
gination. 

Among his childhood’s friends, 
besides the faithful Minna, was 
the village tailor, Wdollert, who 
had one eye and one foot, and 
was for this reason called ‘“ Hop- 
ping Peter.” This man had a 
most wonderful store of tales, 
which he told with inimitable 
skill, one of which was how he 
had caught a stork which used to 
build a nest on Schliemann’s barn, 
and fastened a piece of parchment 
round its foot asking the pro- 
prietor of its winter’s home to say 
where it lived; and that it had 
returned in the spring with a 
verse of bad German tied to its 
foot, telling that it had been to 
St John’s Land. In the written 
story of his life, he tells how this 
and several other anecdotes of 


Hopping Peter stimulated his de- 
sire to learn geography, and in- 
creased his passion for the mys- 
terious. 

Another event which he loved 
to dwell upon was the entrance 
of a drunken miller into the 
grocer’s shop where, as a young 
apprentice, he was working from 
5 am. to 1l p.m. This man re- 
cited a hundred lines of Homer, 
and the boy was so attracted by 
the rhythmic cadence that he 
wept, though not understanding 
a word, and had the lines repeated 
three times. He spent all his 
little savings in giving three glasses 
of whisky as a reward to the man; 
and from that moment constantly 
prayed to God that he might learn 
Greek. 

His deliverance from grinding 
potatoes, sweeping the shop, and 
selling herrings and candles, came 
in this way. He lifted a cask too 
heavy for him, spat blood, and 
could work no more; and the 
next glimpse we catch of him is 
as a cabin-boy on the Dorothea, 
selling his coat to buy a blanket. 
The brig was wrecked; he did 
not know the name of the land 
he was cast upon, but he heard 
a voice, as he writes, that “the 
tide in my earthly affairs had 
come, and that I had to take it 
at its flood.” He was on the 
coast of Holland ; and from that 
country wrote to a kind friend in 
Hamburg, telling him of his un- 
fortunate position. His letter 
reached the friend when sitting 
at a large dinner-party; a sub- 
scription was started on the spot, 
and £20 forwarded to Schlie- 
mann. The recommendation 
which accompanied the money 
got him a situation. His new 
work was stamping bills of ex- 
change and getting them cashed 
in town, and carrying letters to 
and from the post-office. His 
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work was no longer exhausting, 
and he now began his pursuit of 
learning. His whole salary 
amounted to £32 per annum, 
but half of it he spent on his 
studies. Whether we look at 
him in his garret mastering Eng- 
lish over his rye-meal porridge, 
reading a great deal aloud with- 
out translating, and writing daily 
essays in the new language, re- 
peating in an undertone the ser- 
mons in the English church after 
the preacher, running in the rain 
book in hand, or learning some- 
thing while waiting at the post- 
office, his experiences are alike 
unique. He complains of his 
short memory, but could repeat 
in each day’s lesson twenty pages 
of the ‘ Vicar of Wakefield’ to his 
English master ; and soon after he 
knew by heart the whole of that 
book, as well as Sir Walter Scott’s 
‘Ivanhoe.’ 

He worked by night as by day, 
repeating aloud what he had pre- 
viously learned. English took him 
six months, and in the same length 
of time he learned French, and 
then Dutch, Spanish, Italian, and 
Portuguese took him six weeks 
each. He found that reading in 
any new language he was learning 
a translation of some novel with 
which he was acquainted, helped 
him, and saved him from looking 
up the words in adictionary. His 
knowledge of languages got him 
a situation as correspondent and 
bookkeeper in the office of Messrs 
Schréder of Amsterdam, and now 
he commences Russian. He told 
us how in this office a Spaniard 
brought in a bill which no one 
could read ; Schliemann translated 
it on the spot, and at once got 
promotion. Who but Schliemann 
would have hired a poor Jew for 
the sum of four francs a-week to 
come every evening for two hours 
to listen to recitations, not one 
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word of which he understood ? 
The lodgers complained of the 
noise, and twice Schliemann got 
notice to quit. 

It is too long to tell how this 
study of Russian helped him in 
many ways; how he became a 
successful Russian merchant ; how 
his goods escaped the great fire 
which destroyed Memel in Octo- 
ber 1854; and how he amassed a 
fortune. This we are sure of, that 
the study of Greek and the dis- 
covery of Troy were always before 
him, and formed his supreme mo- 
tive in making money. But he 
did not let himself realise the 
dream of his life till the tidings of 
peace reached St Petersburg at 
the end of the Crimean war; and 
it was in January 1856 that he 
engaged a Greek teacher. In his 
autobiography, he clearly describes 
his method of study, and the hints 
are so important that we quote the 
extract in full :— 


“TI again faithfully followed my 
old method ; but in order to acquire 
quickly the Greek vocabulary, which 
seemed to me far more difficult even 
than the Russian, I procured a 
modern Greek translation of ‘ Paul 
et Virginie,’ and read it through, 
comparing every word with its 
equivalent in the French original. 
When I had finished this task, I 
knew at least one-half the Greek 
words the book contained, and after 
repeating the operation I knew them 
all, or nearly so, without having lost 
a single minute by being obliged to 
use a dictionary. In this manner it 
did not take me more than six weeks 
to master the difficulties of modern 
Greek, and I next applied myself to 
the ancient language, of which in 
three months I learned sufficient to 
understand some of the ancient au- 
thors, and especially Homer, whom 
I read and re-read with the most 
lively enthusiasm.” 


Before beginning the cherished 
Troy work of his life, he made a 
journey round the world; and it 
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was while crossing the Pacific 
Ocean in a small English vessel to 
San Francisco that, during their 
fifty days at sea, he wrote his first 
book, ‘La Chine et le Japon.’ 
After this voyage he settled down 
in Paris for the formal study of 
archeology. 

And now we must leave the 
well-stored mind, the keen brain, 
the warm heart, the willing hand, 
to pursue his investigations in the 
region round Troy. During the 
intense cold, when his wife and 
he were suffering from the icy 
north wind blowing so strongly 
through the chinks of the planks 
of their house-walls, and they were 
not able to light the fire on the 
hearth, they were kept warm 
during the day by work, and 
during the night by enthusiasm 
in that work. 


‘* Duty done’s the soul’s fireside— 
Blest who keep its ingle wide ; 

He who hath it hath no chill, 
And may have it whoso will.” 


We shall not speak of the books 
written, of the sights discovered, 
of the trophies collected. When 
we know that a friend is still 
alive, it is as if we carry about 
a watch in perfect order which 
we can ever and anon time our 
lives by; but when the life is 
gone, we carry about the same 
article without the mainspring. 
We are distinct losers. It is 
pathetic to think how, in dying 
at Naples, his sun set nearly 
opposite the scene of the buried 
cities of Pompeii and Herculaneum, 
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which had early fired his imagin- 
ation as a child, and a stone’s- 
throw from the museum of the 
rare antiquities he revelled in. 
We shall not see him now in the 
home to which he invited us to 
see his young Greek wife in 
Athens, with his son Agamemnon 
and his daughter Andromache, 
nor hear him describe his rare 
collections of treasures; but the 
story of that self-denying struggle 
upwards and onwards to what he 
set as the goal of his life has for 
us abiding lessons. 

We are looking now at some 
rose-leaves which Professor Vir- 
chow laid on our luncheon - plate 
in Cairo; and in memory’s port- 
folio the scene of Schliemann’s 
shipwreck, the entrance of the 
drunken miller reciting Greek, 
the repeating of ‘[vanhoe’ by 
heart, and the eager lad translat- 
ing the Spanish bill, are unfading 
photographs. 

The fruit of his toil remains. 
Merely to meet a nature like 
his made us feel how cold we 
are, how lifeless, how barren of 
enthusiasm. Even to one listener 
he poured out his life-story in a 
torrent of eloquence. We may 
not have the genius or brain- 
power which was his; but all 
can learn from his indomitable 
energy and perseverance and toil, 
in discovering the sites of old 
battles and old graveyards, to 
give at least time and energy in 
the search after Truth; and hav- 
ing found it, give to others the 
benefit of our search, 
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MADELEINE’S STORY. 


CHAPTER III.—UNCLE LLEWELLYN. 


I cannot remember the time 
when we had not heard of Uncle 
Llewellyn. “ Llewellyn and I” 
was how mother’s stories about 
her childhood always began, and 
from that they wandered on 
with the brother and sister, out 
from the gloomy indoors life, over- 
shadowed by one awful presence, 
through the trim sweet garden 
away to the lonesome hills and 
threading torrents, to the sound 
of wind and water in freedom and 
frolic and love. Uncle Llewellyn 
was mother’s twin brother, her 
childhood’s sole companion; and 
every reminiscence of him was 
precious. Mother had a way in 
saying his name even, of making 
it sound like the stanza of a love- 
song or a cadence of passionate 
music, for she took each syllable 
up into her heart before she gave 
it utterance. There was a strain 
of pathos, too, that continually in- 
vaded the melody, as if she would 
have said, “‘ Poor Llewellyn.” But 
she never did say that; on the 
contrary, there was always some- 
thing of the hero about him, 
whether in good fortune or evil 
fortune. 

Mother’s old home did not lie 
very far away from ours ; we were 
in Shropshire, and her childhood 
was passed just over the border in 
Wales. But there was all the 
difference between our side of the 
border and hers. ‘Over the bor- 
der” was like a magic sentence 
that took us at once into another 
world. I had a distinct picture 
of the house where mother was 
born formed in my mind out of 
mother’s stories of it. The colour- 


ing was dark, and the surround- 
ings weird and exciting to a 
degree. I have seen the place 
since; and as I look up at the 
little sketch I made of it a year 
ago, I cannot match the two 
images in any outward detail ; and 
yet I was right in my impression, 
for houses are not themselves by 
reason of shape or colour, or any 
outward thing: they receive indi- 
vidual existence from the people 
who live in them, and there was 
a presence in mother’s old home 
which darkened it and touched 
the young lives of brother and 
sister with the excitement of strong 
contrasts. Inside the house there 
was gloom, the surroundings were 
magically beautiful. 

Whenever mother spoke of her 
father the expression of her face 
altered ; curious hard lines formed 
round the lips, dark fire came into 
her eyes. Her voice grew differ- 
ent too. “He never understood 
Llewellyn,” she used to say, and 
our hearts indorsed that condem- 
nation with instant sympathy. 
I never asked questions about our 
grandfather, for the mention of 
him was sure to bring a shadow 
over our talk, and mother refrained 
as a rule from detailing painful 
circumstances tous. But one day, 
after a series of anecdotes concern- 
ing the virtues and wisdom of a 
dog of Llewellyn’s, one of his 
numerous pet animals, mother 
ended her tale with the refrain, 
“Poor little David!” and Gladys 
hastily asking, “Why do you call 
him ‘poor,’ mother? Did he come 
to a bad end?” we were told 
how he had been found killed by 
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poison, his body thrown out on 
the hillside over the garden-wall. 
Our horror must have been almost 
as great, I think, as the horror of 
his young master and mistress 
when the little body was first 
seen; and when mother added, 
“ David had offended your grand- 
father,” the picture of a monster 
assumed distinct form in my mind. 
Theo said, I remember, “ But where 
was your mother, mother ; couldn’t 
she have saved David?” Then 
silence fell upon us all. Gladys 
and I had always supposed the 
mother of that house was dead, 
for nobody had ever mentioned 
her to us; but when Theodora 
spoke, no answer or explanation of 
any kind was given. 

Once when we were little tod- 
dling things we saw Llewellyn. It 
must have been very soon after 
our mother’s second marriage, 
when we had been living at the 
rectory about a year. It was 
before Wynne was born, I know. 
“Yes, here are my children, Lle- 
wellyn; now at last I can show 
them to you,” mother said, and 
whilst clinging round her, we three 
chubby baby girls were made to 
hold out hands and look up at the 
slim young-looking uncle whose 
name was well known to us even 
then. 

Uncle Llewellyn and mother 
and we spent the whole of one 
day together. We got very 
friendly with the tall man before 
long, and pestered him for high 
jumps and races, and I remember 
that he was very good-natured. I 
suppose now that day was a tragic 
one to mother. Uncle Llewellyn 
had come to say Good-bye before 
leaving England, indefinitely it 
seemed; for when we used to 


say to mother afterwards, ‘* When 
is Uncle Llewellyn coming home, 
mother?” mother always sighed 
and looked away, and turned the 
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talk to something else. So that 
long day that Uncle Llewellyn 
spent at the rectory was the be- 
ginning of the tragedy. Well it 
is for us that we don’t know be- 
ginnings when we see them, that 
we often mistake them for endings, 
and smile where tears are due. 

It was dark when Uncle Lle- 
wellyn went away. The clear 
musical tones of his voice sounded 
in the doorway as he and mother 
exchanged good-byes. The light 
of the lamp hurt mother’s eyes as 
she came in from the darkness, 
and she shaded them with an up- 
lifted hand. It was the light that 
made the eyes glisten as with tears, 
for the mouth was smiling. Ina 
minute she caught us up and kissed 
us, and merrily chased us to bed. 
“This is the end of all difficulties 
for Llewellyn,” I am sure she was 
saying in her heart; “and every- 
thing is going to be well with him 
from this day always.” And for 
herself? What had become of her 
own grief at parting from him? 
It had cleared away absolutely I 
believe, dissolved by the force of 
her love. I remember a laugh of 
real joy she gave when the first 
letter came from Uncle Llewellyn. 
I recall nothing about succeeding 
letters for a long time, excepting 
that the stamps occupied us a good 
deal, and that the scrawliness of 
the handwriting had a vague in- 
terest for us. 

The next time I saw Uncle 
Llewellyn but I must not go 
on to that day yet. There were 
hearsays and signs. We heard the 
name spoken now and then by our 
stepfather, not in mother’s tones ; 
we, at least I, grew to be con- 
scious of contention in the air, 
setting in from some quarter un- 
awares at intervals. Then mother 
would look jaded and ill, until the 
storm somehow lumbered away, for 
no reason connected with the life 
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we were cognisant of. Once it 
flashed upon me that these seasons 
followed the coming of foreign 
letters, and I began to watch and 
to fit the events together. I was 
then first aware how seldom any 
letters did come from abroad, and 
mother did not seem to notice this, 
indeed I felt certain that she rested 
when they did not come. Yet the 
sweet child-stories were still often 
told, and in the telling of them 
smiles came breaking over the 
beautiful mouth as of old, and the 
eyes grew liquid in the love-light 
that shone through them. 

It was during the terrible days 
of the period of tumult, whilst 
mother’s anguish was at its height, 
that Martha told Gladys and me 
all I knew for a long time of 
what had happened about Uncle 
Llewellyn. Theodora was not 
mistaken, she had seen our uncle 


on the day of our garden- feast. ° 


He did not look like a beggar 
then, Martha assured us; but there 
was something wrong she knew at 
the time, for he would not come 
into the house until he was cer- 
tain of finding our mother alone. 
He {made a friend of little Thee 
that day, and sent her with a mes- 
sage to mother. Theodora must 
have promised secrecy to her, she 
would never have given her word 
to a stranger. 

After that first visit he often 
came and went, Martha said, and 
until nearly the end our stepfather 
knew nothing of it. Of how he 
came to be hanging about our 
place at Christmas when mother 
was away Martha could not tell. 
I told her about Theo’s fancy of 
seeing his face against the glass of 
the passage window. 

Uncle Llewellyn had been the 
haunting shadow of mother’s life 
that autumn and winter and cold 
spring. She never could refuse him 
anything ; and Martha told us how 
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one trinket after another had gone, 
and ‘everything valuable mother 
possessed — even the watch, that 
still made believe to be in its place 
by means of a pierced scallop-shell 
slipped inside her waistband. 
Mother’s beautiful furs were sold 
at last; she said she could not 
bear to wear them, because Theo- 
dora had loved them so. 

The secret visitor came and 
went, and looked shabbier as time 
went on; he was often the worse 
for drink, Martha said. She knew 
that mother and Thee had met 
him on the last evening of the 
mission when they came home so 
late. Things were getting rapidly 
worse by that time. Sometimes 
Uncle Llewellyn went away for 
several weeks together; when he 
came back he was dreadful to look 
at. “He took up hopelessly with 
bad companions, joined a gang of 
thieves.” I shall never forget how 
those whispered words of Martha’s 
made me shiver, whilst Gladys’s 
eyes grew large, and her face 
flushed and took a sort of wild 
expression. It was after one of 
his long absences that Gladys saw 
Uncle Llewellyn and mother stand- 
ing such a long time in the rain. 
The next day he took refuge in 
the rectory, hoping it would prove 
a safe hiding-place, for the police 
were after him then—and mother 
would have given her life to save 
him. Martha knows the plan of 
escape she had contrived. If only 
a few things had fallen out a little 
differently, it would have succeed- 
ed, and then Well, I suppose 
things really never could be differ- 
ent from what they are. Anyhow, 
Llewellyn was not saved. 

After the crisis when mother 
went away, we heard no more of 
him. I think we forgot even to 
wonder what had become of him. 
We only had that one talk with 
Martha in the time of tumult, and 
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the partial relief that came when 
mother seemed somehow to have 
been lifted up above reach of the 
tormenting fiends, closed the ter- 
rible past. Why look at it or 
think of it any more? I heard 
afterwards that Uncle Llewellyn 
had been sent to prison. After 
all, his offence could not have been 
a very serious one, or perhaps it 
was only that nothing very dread- 
ful against him was proved, for 
the term of his imprisonment was 
a short one. But, as I said, we 
knew nothing of this at the time 
I am writing about, and never 
thought about Uncle Llewellyn 
at all. 

The open grave was in October. 
Christmas came round again at 
last. 

“Bring us a great many can- 
dles,” Gladys said, on the evening 
before Christmas Day. ‘ Made- 
leine and I are going to sit up 
very late in the schoolroom read- 
ing.” 

She insisted upon Wynne going 
early to bed, however, and carried 
him off herself. Then she drew 
the curtains across the schoolroom 
window, which was at the front 
of the house and overlooked the 
garden-gate (the schoolroom was 
over the hall and front door), made 
the fire half up the chimney, 
lighted candles on the mantel- 
piece and upon the schoolroom 
table, drew two rickety arm-chairs 
to the fireside, piled books in a 
heap between us, and settled her- 
self to look in the fire. After all, 
Gladys could not turn herself into 
an absorbed reader by force of 
will. She was terribly restless, 
poor child, and my heart was 
bleeding. What could I do to 
help her? I don’t think we did 
help each other except by being 
close in bodily presence. My 


heart yearned over Gladys; she 
could not bear things as I could 
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and can. We managed to stay 
up in the schoolroom until twelve 
o'clock. The last hour from 
eleven to twelve was a quite 
silent and idle one. Even I could 
not read. Gladys put no more 
fuel on the fire after eleven 
struck. There was an old tall 
clock in our schoolroom which had 
come from mother’s home. It 
stood against the wall, between 
the fireplace and the window, just 
behind where we were sitting. It 
had a loud tick: the marked even 
sounds soothed us a little that 
night. Gladys sat on the ground 
and leaned her head against my 
knee. By-and-by she threw her 
handkerchief over her face —a 
favourite habit of hers when she 
was tired. I looked into the 
embers then; Gladys’s right hand 
lay loosely in my left, the mo- 
ments ticked away, the clock be- 
‘gan to strike twelve. Then Gladys 
sprang to her feet, ‘“ We can go 
to bed now, Madeleine, can’t we?” 
I hesitated a moment and looked 
round the room. The candles 
were sputtering and flaring; two 
had gone out. The clock finished 
striking. Hush! there was a 
knock at the front door under 
the window. Justone rap. Noth- 
ing answered the rap; no sound 
within. Had every one gone to 
bed, then, except us two? even 
our stepfather? That wasn’t like- 
ly ; he always sat up till twelve. 
“Perhaps it was fancy,” I said, 
“and there wasn’t a rap at all. 
Nobody would be likely to rap in 
the middle of the night.” Listen ; 
it came again, one rap, louder this 
time. Then we heard the study- 
door open, and footsteps treading 
the hall to the door. Everything 
sounded clearly in the silent house. 
Gladys and I stood close together 
and listened. We heard our step- 
father undraw the bolts and chains, 
and take down the bell that hung 
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inside the shutter, then he opened 
the door, and then there came a 
pause in sound, of a few seconds 
only, and after that the door was 
banged to with an angry noise, 
barred and locked within, and we 
heard our father’s retreating foot- 
steps. Instinctively we drew to- 
wards the window, and putting 
our ears within the drawn curtains, 
heard a man walking down the 
gravel walk, and soon came the 
click of the garden-gate, and then 
everything was silent inside and 
outside. 

I don’t know how I felt, it was 
like a lump of ice being formed in 
my heart. We never said to each 
other, “Who could it be?” or 
“What has happened?” We got 
into bed somehow, and somehow 
fell asleep ; but I awoke often be- 
tween then and the morning, and 
always with a feeling of the intense 
cold of the night. It was freezing 
bitterly out of doors. 

The Christmas Day that followed 
wasadreary one. Morning prayers 
were read in the church ; there was 
nothing else to mark the day. 
Wynne’s chilblains were so bad 
that he did not care to take a walk 
with us after the service. We 
thought we might perhaps get up 
a little feeling of exhilaration if we 
went for a tramp along the frosty 
roads. The sun had broken through 
the morning fog whilst we were in 
church. There was not any snow 
on the ground ; but the trees were 
covered with rime, and now the 
beauty of the cold giant-kingdom 
could be understood. I always 
thought of the winter season as 
the reign of the giants of old Norse 
mythology—terrible giants they 
were, and my heart rebelled against 
them—but I never could deny the 
beauty, weird and piercing, of a 
winter landscape in the sunshine. 
The sun-god at mid-day even could 
win no victory there, it is true ; but 
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he cast his better magic over the 
enchanted land. We almost ran 
along, our footsteps clattered, we 
did not speak. I began to feel not 
only the glow that exercise gives to 
the body, but the rhythmic flow of 
imagination which this communi- 
cates to the mind. I was happy 
for the space of half a mile or so. 
We came to the cross-roads where 
the sign-post stands, and were 
hurrying on straight ahead with- 
out changing our direction, when 
we noticed a small group of people 
to the left of us, standing looking 
at something by the roadside under 
the hedge. Gladys led the way to 
join the group, and I followed her. 

“ Poor body !” I heard a woman 
say, “he must have crept under 
the hedge to die.” “He’s starved 
to death, I doubt,” said another. 

We pressed between the speak- 
ers and saw too ;—the body of a 
man, in ragged and scanty cloth- 
ing, sitting as he had died under 
the branches of a bare black-thorn, 
arms fallen to the sides, mouth 
slightly open, sallow cheeks, short 
stiffened hair, eyes closed, — Oh! 
perhaps he was asleep when he 
died. I hope he was asleep. He 
must have been asleep, and he 
didn’t know everything so very 
dreadfully. 

I looked at Gladys. She was as 
white as the corpse before us. I 
pulled her away. “Come away, 
Gladys,” I said; “we cannot do 
any good here.” 

So we went home together, and 
neither of us spoke again until we 
were inside our own garden, and 
then Gladys told me, “ That dead 
man is Uncle Llewellyn, Made- 
leine. It’s the very same I saw 
with mother.” But no one else 


seemed to know who it was. 
Two days after, the body was 
buried on the pauper side of the 
churchyard. Our stepfather read 
the funeral service over the grave, 
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of course. I wondered did the sound 
of the rectory door being banged 
to in the middle of the night, echo 
in his ears? It did continually in 
mine, and with it came a sense of 
shame and sin new to me in those 
days. 

We made wreaths of ivy into 
two love-knots, put one upon the 
grass that covered mother’s mound, 
and laid the other above the name- 
less grave; and all the time I 
kept repeating to myself one verse 
out of a favourite hymn of Theo- 
dora’s :— 
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‘* Heart of Christ, oh! cup most golden, 

Taking of Thy cordial blest, 

Soon the sorrowful are holden 
In a gentle, healthful rest. 

Thou anxieties art easing, 

Pains implacable appeasing, 

Grief is comforted by love, 

Oh! what wine is there like love!” 


The words did not seem to apply 
much, but the refrain haunted me. 
“Oh! what wine is there like 
love!” and I thought of mother’s 
heart, and that there must be life 
somewhere for Llewellyn the be- 
loved. 


CHAPTER IV.—OVER THE BORDER. 


Two years passed — years of 
feeble impression on my memory 
—and then a day stands out like 
a hill from the plain. Gladys was 
fifteen that day. I have called 
Gladys our June rose. “ Rose of 
the world,” I said to myself that 
Ist of June; and surely no rose 
could have been found in the 
world to match her. Had she 
suddenly grown like our mother, 
I wondered, as I saw her move 
about the breakfast-room, stooping 
here and there to arrange a flower 
or an ornament? The tenderest 
possible pink bud was lying in one 
of the fair coils about her head. 
What was it that awakened such 
a thought in me? Mother’s hair 
was a golden glory, and Gladys’s 
crown was only soft and fair. I 
could not tell. The breath of 
some reminiscence was astir in 
me, I think, and it opened my 
eyes to see that Gladys was already 
a woman. Gladys was grown up; 
she was a rose, and not a rosebud 
any longer, though the dew was 
still upon the petals. I am a 
year older than Gladys, but I felt 
like a child beside her that day. 
She was very sedate, I remember, 
as if something was restraining her 


usual sudden impulses. A change 
was awaiting us, and Gladys was 
prepared for it. I am never pre- 
pared, because I wrap myself up 
in phantasm ; and at that distance 
of time after our bitter grief I had 
wandered far into the realm of 
fancy. There is, however, one 
thing I am glad to remember 
about my dreams at that time. 
They were not so often personal 
as they had been in my childhood. 
I was becoming more and more 
capable of falling in love with 
what lay outside myself; the 
places that surrounded me were 
dear to me in themselves. There 
was a cluster of lilac and laures- 
tina bushes at one corner of the 
grass plot where a blackbird built 
every spring. - I used to stand 
outside the bushes in the sunshine 
and peer into the labyrinth of 
leaves, and trace the flickering 
light as it threaded the intricate 
ways. At morning and evening 
love-notes sounded from within; 
at mid-day silence reigned through 
the world of the little birds, I 
used to speculate what sort of 
consciousness they had ; and every 
year the same sweet mystery of 
life perplexed me. From that 
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nest in the bushes my fancy 
stepped far; but the place was 
a symbol to me, and the ground- 
stuff of many histories. Then 
there was the gate that led from 
the garden into the field. Some 
years the field was used for 
pasture, and some for meadow. 
To open that gate in the meadow 
years and walk through the grass 
about a week before the hay- 
harvest began, looking into the 
faces of all the flowers whilst the 
seeded grass rippled through my 
fingers, and Venus’s looking-glass 
strewed itself like pearls deep 
down, just above the ground— 
well, the first few minutes of such 
a walk gave me the greatest feel- 
ing of exhilaration I have ever 
known. I leaned on the gate 


that summer morning and repeat- 
ed a favourite nursery rhyme to 
myself :— 


‘** When all the pleasant meadow-lands 
Are bare, and still, and green, 
They never look so bright to me 
As in the spring they’ve been. 
I like to see the meadow-sweet 
In the wind move to and fro; 
Purples growing high in the grass, 
Red pimpernels below.” 


Just then a servant from the house 
came to summon me to the study, 
where she said my stepfather 
wanted to speak to Gladys and 
me. Gladys was there before me. 
I came through the open French 
window into the study; Gladys 
sat facing me as I came in; my 
stepfather was standing in front 
of the fireplace, sideways to her. 
He had been telling her some- 
thing, I could see, and he looked 
confused and nervous ; but Gladys, 
quietly listening, had a slight smile 
upon her lips. When I came in, 
the story had to be told over 
again; my stepfather had to tell 
it, for he got no help from Gladys. 
It need not have surprised me so 
very much. It was two years 
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since our mother died, and her 
husband was going to be married 
again—that was all. Anybody 
could have told us that such a 
thing would happen sooner or 
later. Poor Wynne! It would 
be the happiest thing for Wynne, 
his father assured us, and the best. 
I thought of the coldness of the 
relations between him and us that 
existed ever since I could remem- 
ber. It hadn’t been good for us 
particularly to have a stepfather. 
No; I could not help feeling sorry 
for Wynne. And for ourselves— 
our stepfather politely explained 
to us that we must go away. He 
had made an arrangement with 
our grandfather, he said, that we 
were to be taken into.the old 
home in Montgomeryshire. We 
had a week before us in which 
to take leave of our home, collect 
our treasures and belongings, say 
good-bye to all our friends, separate 
ourselves from our little brother, 
and go. 

Gladys took everything more 
simply than I did; she cried at the 
right times, when we were saying 
our good-byes to friends, or taking 
leave of favourite spots. I couldn’t 
ery, although I felt as if I were 
leaving a part of myself every- 
where. Some people say it takes 
a great many selves to make up 
one person, and I think this must 
be true, and that we leave a self 
behind us in the places we love 
best—astral bodies. I don’t know, 
but the idea expresses a little the 
feeling I had of a dissipation of 
my proper person taking place 
every day during that dreadful 
week, so that I could not imagine 
what there would be left of me at 
the end of it to go away. 

By the time we were to set off, 
Gladys had cheered up a little. 
‘You know, Madeleine,” she said, 
“it will be a great change”—it was 
just that I hated. Gladys was 
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chiefly occupied in speculations 
about our grandfather—theold ogre 
of our childish imagination. Would 
he be a real tyrant? However real, 
Gladys was prepared to resist and 
determined to conquer. In short, 
the calculation as to how much of 
her own way she should contrive 
to get, and how little of his own 
will our grandfather might be 
allowed to keep, formed the staple 
of her thoughts and talk during 
our travel. I let her run on— 
what did it matter? I was crying 
all the time. 

A shabby car met us at the 
Junction station, where we were 
left by the train, for Colwyn (that 
was the name of our grandfather’s 
place) was seven miles off. Driv- 
ing up and down hill, along muddy 
lanes, crossing streams here and 
there, passing through Welsh- 
looking hamlets, seeing for the 
first time un-English faces, roused 
me to wonder if we should really 
get inside the magic of those old 
tales of mother’s, if we were going 
to live in the atmosphere of them 
ourselves. We looked out curiously 
for the first view of the house. It 
looked commonplace enough as we 
drove up to it—a long stone build- 
ing, with one half the roof higher 
than the other, a stone wall out- 
side the ‘garden, thickly growing 
trees behind, the drive up to the 
door uneven, rutted, and overgrown 
with weeds, a!! very neglected and 
unhappy-looking. It was like an 
ogre to surround himself with 
dreariness. It was a dreary recep- 
tion, too, that we had from our 
grandfather’s housekeeper, a mel- 
ancholy-looking woman, who told 
us Mr Colwyn was engaged with a 
friend and could not see us. “ I'll 
tell you what, Madeleine,” said 
Gladys, as we were supping to- 
gether, “this is exactly like one 
of our old plays; going a journey, 
don’t you remember, stopping by 


mistake at the thieves’ house in a 
wood, seeing nobody, having sup- 
per by ourselves, stumbling over a 
bloody dagger on the stairs, being 
all of us murdered in the night, 
at least all but, saved just in the 
nick of time.” If things had been 
a little better, I think they would 
have been a little worse somehow. 
I was glad to be left alone with 
Gladys, and not to have to seem 
pleased to see anybody. So we 
went to bed in two slips of rooms, 
with wooden walls, that led into 
one another by a step, and had no 
door between. All the passages 
went up and down in steps, and 
there were no carpets anywhere 
up-stairs, excepting one torn scrap 
upon a landing. “I never thought 
our grandfather was poor,” Gladys 
said, and it was a new idea to me. 
Everything was new, we had step- 
ped straightway into a new life. 


“T can’t make him out, Made- 
leine.” Gladys had been standing 
by the window in the hall looking 
absorbed for five minutes or more. 
This was whilst we were waiting 
for breakfast one morning about a 
week after our arrival. “Him” 
was our grandfather. I waited 
to hear what else Gladys would 
say. ‘Do you think he’s nice?” 
I didn’t, but I said nothing. I 
knew what Gladys meant. She 
hadn’t had a single tussle with 
him yet, and Gladys measured 
people, as a rule, by the amount 
of freedom they accorded herself. 
Just then we heard him come into 
the dining-room, and we went in 
too by the door from the hall. 
Our grandfather was a large man 
with broad shoulders, and he 
stooped a good deal. His head was 
well shaped, and he had a quantity 
of white hair. His face was florid; 
his mouth was large, and had a 
scornful expression, I thought. 
The eyes were the feature that 
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puzzled me. He scarcely took 
any notice of us; but when he 
did so, his manner was brusque. 
In short, he was much more rough 
than any man we had seen before. 
Gladys was not very sensitive 
about roughness, and I don’t 
know that I minded it much. It 
was only another part of the 
strangeness of everything at Col- 
wyn; and so long as he did not 
interfere with us, what did it 
matter? But as it happened that 
very morning, war was declared 
between him and Gladys. 

As I said, our grandfather had 
not hitherto taken much notice of 
us. That morning it seemed as 
if he thoroughly took in Gladys 
for the first time. He looked at 
her in a fixed considering way, 
followed with his eyes the motions 
of her tall, rather full figure, drew 
some conclusion or other from his 
observations—perhaps was struck, 
as I had been, by the combined 
freshness and ripeness about her 
whole person. For want, I sup- 
pose, of anything else to say, 
Gladys announced during the meal 
(silent for the most part, as all 
our meals had been at Colwyn) 
that she was going to walk over 
the hills to a certain village she 
mentioned five or six miles away. 

It might have been Gladys’s 
independent tone that irritated 
Mr Colwyn. It had not sur- 
prised me ; I know Gladys’s way. 
She is not really wilful—not more 
than any one ought to be. In- 
stantly our grandfather insisted 
that Gladys should not go as she 
had said ; that the roads were not 
safe for a young girl to walk so 
far alone. He could not have 
said anything less likely to turn 
Gladys from her purpose. “It 
was absurd to make any difticulty 
about it,” she answered ; “ but, for 
company’s sake, she would take 
Hoel with her.” Hoel was a 
VOL. CXLIX.—NO. DCCCCIV. 
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bloodhound of our grandfather's, 
and Gladys had made friends with 
him. Perhaps the very fact of 
her having done so was another 
offence to his old master, whose 
irritation rose into passion at 
Gladys’s last remark. His eyes 
literally flashed fire, and I was 
more puzzled than ever about his 
eyes. They looked dead general- 
ly, cased over as if there was no 
passage through them either way ; 
now the fire leaped through. I 
wondered Gladys didn’t give in. 
There, indeed, the old ogre was 
revealed to us. It was grand to 
see how quiet Gladys kept under 
his torrent of words; she didn’t 
flare up ; she just took no heed of 
him at all, and I knew by that 
what she intended to do. 

Mr Colwyn was not a busy 
man. He lounged away the 
greater part of the mornings in 
his study, library, or smoking- 
room, whatever one might call 
his own peculiar den. He was 
something of a reader, I believe. 
Sometimes he would have his 
bailiff in to talk to, and some- 
times he wandered about the 
place; but he kept his head down 
out of doors, and never looked at 
anything. Perhaps he disliked to 
see how shabby all his belongings 
had become. He was a magistrate, 
we heard that morning for the 
first time; and it also came out 
that he was going to be away the 
whole day at a meeting in the 
nearest town. As soon as he was 
gone, I slank off towards the gar- 
den without looking at Gladys ; 
but very soon I heard the bang 
of the garden-door in the wall, 
and recognised Hoel’s bark, and 
a clear tone or two reached me 
—Gladys’s voice talking to him. 
After that I pushed my way 
through bushes of guelder - rose 
and seringa and laburnums, all 
shabby and seeded by this time, 
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past many trailing thorns of 
sweet-brier, until I came to the 
only part of the garden which 
bore the least resemblance to the 
“sweet trim place” of mother’s 
stories. This was a straight grass 
walk between rows of rose-trees. 
It was hedged in by taller shrubs 
on either side, and was beauti- 
fully sheltered and quiet. At one 
end of the walk there was a sum- 
mer-house, from which, looking 
through the rose-trees, one saw 
the upper windows of that half 
of the house which stood the high- 
est. At that time of the year 
the summer-house was a bower 
of honeysuckle, whose flowers 
hung over and round it in bunches. 
I walked down the grass walk 
towards this resting-place, linger- 
ing as I went to enjoy the sun- 
shine and drink the sweetness of 
the air. The feeling of the rest 
here, and the consciousness [ still 
had of the combat in Gladys’s 
mind, struck me with a sense of 
contrast, and then suddenly I felt 
as if I had slipped back into the 
lives of another pair—the brother 
and sister whose history had been 
divided between the same combats 
and the same rest. On such a 
morning as this, I thought to my- 
self, our mother in this very same 
place was shaken by the same 
tremor that troubles me to-day— 
conscious of a gathering contest 
of wills, dreading it, taking pause 
of serene enjoyment as I am doing 
this moment between the storms ; 
and then the tension dropped a 
little, and I called up a day all 
clear from dawn to sunset, and 
breathed the joy of the children, 
open, undisturbed. ‘On such a 
day,” I exclaimed, and I stood for 
a moment to take in all the lovely 
surroundings, “ mother walked be- 
tween the rose-trees with a— 
frozen corpse!” The image came 
suddenly across my mind, and the 


outward sunshine could not over- 
power it. So I hurried on to the 
summer-house, and sat down there 
and tried not to think any more. 
For a little time I became ab. 
sorbed watching a family of wrens 
flitting in and out of the honey- 
suckle bush; but by degrees my 
thoughts went back to the shock 
which the intrusion of that death- 
image had given me, and I pon- 
dered on the wonder of unfolded 
destiny. If mother could have 
seen on even one such day as 
this the image my brain bears 
now —if she could have known 
what the bud of Llewellyn’s life 
was going to unfold into—and to 
think that God knows the whole 
always—all at once, one may say. 
And I thought, it is like this. 
We are like persons travelling in 
a train or carriage, who look out 
from a window upon the country 
as they pass, seeing just as much 
as can be taken in at one time by 
the framed space: we see things 
in succession. But any one who 
looks from a height at rest sees 
the whole simultaneously. And 
what is true of place is true of 
time. I turned this thought over 
in my mind as I sat under the 
honeysuckles, looking towards the 
house without seeing, until at last 
I found that I was watching some- 
thing take place at a window in 
the gable-end of the higher roof. 
The window had been opened 
since I began to look—the lattice 
having been fastened far back, 
and a figure inside the room had 
passed to and fro several times in 
front of the open space. As I 
began to be conscious of this, the 
figure came faceways to the lat- 
tice, and stood there opposite 
where I was sitting. The win- 
dow was too far away for me to 
see the face distinctly. It looked 
small and white, I thought, and 
there was some kind of head-dress 
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that formed a setting to the ‘face. 
Presently I could see that the 
hands of the person were busied 
with something, and that the arms 
leaned a little way over the win- 
dow-sill; a small stick was fast- 
ened in the wall below the sill, 
and then one hand unrolled from 
round the stick a small white flag. 
A light breeze caught it quickly, 
and floated the flag out to its full 
size. It was fringed with lace, 
and looked like a large muslin 
handkerchief or veil such as any 
one might use to cover a baby’s 
face in the air. I remembered to 
have once seen a kerchief, beauti- 
fully soft and dainty, laid away 
amongst mother’s pretty things, 
and hearing mother say it had 
been used for her when she was 
a baby. I always pictured to 
myself a lady’s hand decked with 
rings like mother’s spreading this 
handkerchief over the face of a 
little baby, and I used to say, 
“That must have been grand- 
mother’s hand.” But we never 
heard anything about our grand- 
mother, so there was nobody in 
my imagination to fit the hand. 
The flag from the gable window 
drooped or fluttered as the breeze 
rose or fell, all alone. The hand 
that fixed it in its station left it 
there—the face vanished. After 
all, it was only a fichu or tippet 
belonging to one of the maids, I 
thought, hung out to dry; but at 
first it had seemed to me to bea 
vignette belonging to some little 
history. 

Gladys came back from her walk 
in immense spirits. The expedi- 
tion had been a great success. She 
had made acquaintance accident- 
ally with, she assured me, the jolli- 
est family, living at Rhoscolyn, 
half-way between Colwyn and the 
village she had walked to in the 
morning. They were rather the 
great people of the neighbourhood, 
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we found out afterwards; but all 
Gladys knew then was that they 
were coming to call upon us and 
meant to ask us to go and see 
them. ‘They don’t like our grand- 
father,” Gladys said. “I am sure 
of that by the way they spoke of 
him. Well, no more do I now.” 
Just then I was listening nervous- 
ly for the return of Mr Colwyn. 

We waited an hour at least for 
dinner that evening, and, after all, 
had it alone. Our grandfather 
brought some one home with him, 
whom he took into his private 
room, and we were left to our- 
selves. 

“ My luck, you see, child,” 
Gladys was saying to me as, the 
dinner having been cleared away, 
and fruit put on the table (the 
custom of having dessert was new 
since we came ; Gladys had wrung 
the concession from Miss Hughes, 
the housekeeper), we had turned 
our chairs, facing each other side- 
ways, to the open window, and 
were beginning to enjoy the dusky 
hour, too light for candles and 
too dark for anything but talk. 
“Just my luck,” Gladys was say- 
ing, when—the dining-room door 
opened. Gladys put the cherry 
back on her plate she was going 
to eat, and turned to look who 
was coming in. I could not have 
looked for the world, though I 
might have guessed that the 
feathery sound made by that en- 
trance could not have heralded 
Mr Colwyn. ‘Tripping footsteps 
and a gentle rustling came out of 
the darkness of the doorway into 
the room towards where we were 
sitting, a chair was moved and 
placed between us, facing the 
window, and we were a party of 
three. 

Poor little grandmother, that 
was the first time we saw her ; it 
was the beginning of our know- 
ing that we had a grandmother. 
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Gladys had been watching her all 
the time since the door opened 
until she sat down between us. 
I watched Gladys, and the ex- 
pression of her face puzzled me: 
she was not frightened by the 
surprise,—she looked disgusted, I 
thought, as she was used to look 
when unwelcome visitors intrud- 
ed; or was it something in the 
appearance of the new-comer that 
disgusted her? When, at last, 
I looked for myself at our guest, 
I felt as if I were opening a book 
and reading a history which I had 
known all along, or I should say 
now it felt as if my conscious and 
sub-conscious selves had run up 
against one another and were 
staying together with me for a 
long waking moment. 

The face I looked into as into 
an open book was small and white ; 
the features were small, all but 
the eyes ; the little person belong- 
ing to the face was suprisingly 
fragile. I did not take in the 
details of the dress our grand- 
mother had on that evening, but 
the grotesqueness of the whole 
appearance left a picture in my 
mind that always seems to belong 
to her. She had a white scarf or 
kerchief thrown across her head, 
and a thick band of something 
black was drawn across her fore- 
head. The effect of the head-gear 
was to increase the largeness of 
her dark eyes, the poor eyes that 
had an unmistakable craze in 
them. She turned her face from 
one of us to the other and back 
again, as if she were looking for 
something she could not find, and 
at last her eyes rested on Gladys 
and then she laughed. It was the 
sort of laugh that rings like base 
metal, false, for there was no 
mirth in it. I could see that it 
made Gladys shrink, but I was 
too much interested to mind the 
discordance. 


“Don’t you know me?” the 
little lady said at last, still looking 
at Gladys. “Antoinette, my 
beautiful darling,” and she put 
out her hand and touched Gladys’s 
hair. Gladys couldn’t help it, she 
started away from the touch and 
held her head out of reach. Then 
the little lady laughed again and 
looked at me. ‘“ Proud,” she said, 
“like my Antoinette; and quite 
right too,—-a beautiful girl has a 
right to be proud, she is a queen, 
You are not a beauty, my dear,” 
she added as she scanned my face ; 
‘you've got nothing to be proud 
of. Are you the child of my 
Antoinette too? Are you two 
really sisters?” Gladys answered 
for me in her blunt way, saying 
something about my being better 
and cleverer than she was. But 
our grandmother only shook her 
head aud laughed, and would have 
none of me. 

After that we talked about our 
mother, for we had both taken in 
by that time who our visitor was. 
We told her that Gladys was not 
christened as our mother had been, 
but only by the Welsh name of 
Gladys. This, however, she did 
not believe. Her own name was 
Gabrielle, she said, and the beav- 
tiful granddaughter. was certain 
to have been called after her or 
after the beautiful mother. 

The evening grew darker as we 
talked, and grandmother’s spirits 
seemed to increase with the dark- 
ness. At the beginning of our 
conversation she had asked ques- 
tions chiefly, and listened to 
Gladys and me; by-and-by she 
began to make confidences to us, 
commonplace enough at first; 
stories of Mr Colwyn’s temper 
and tyrannical ways, complaints 
of servants, and of the difficulties 
she had in getting her clothes 
made as she liked them; then 
there came a sort of recklessness 
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into her talk, and suddenly she 
drew her chair a little forward, 
and leaning over close to me, said, 
in a loud whisper, “ You wouldn’t 
know it by just looking at them, 
but they are all murderers, from 
Mr Colwyn downwards. Every 
morsel of food they bring me is 
poisoned ; fortunately I can de- 
tect it, so I baffle them, you see, 
for a time.” There was a pause 
after she had said this, for we 
were too much puzzled to answer 
her. In a moment or two the 
moon rose above the trees and 
shone down upon us through the 
open window. [I shall never for- 
get the wistful, helpless expression 
on Grandmother Gabrielle’s face, 
as she pushed her chair back 
again and looked up in the moon- 
light. Then there came a knock 
at the dining-room door, and grand- 
mother started violently, and got 
up and crossed the room and left 
us, and we heard her disputing 
with some one outside, and two 
sets of footsteps died away along 
the passages together. 

“ Madeleine, let us go up-stairs 
to bed—anywhere to be by our- 
selves,” Gladys cried, and there 
was a tremor in her voice as she 
spoke. ‘I can’t bear this sort of 
thing. Oh, I do hope she won't 
come bothering us again! Made- 
leine, what shall we do if she comes 
after us?” 

I knew what was in Gladys’s 
mind. Our sad memories were 
crowding upon us in this desolate 
place. “Let us go to bed, let us 
try to forget this evening. Why, 
this is worse than grandfather, a 
thousand times worse.” 

Gladys began to cry. I didn’t 
feel at all inclined to cry; on the 
contrary, I wanted to find out 
more about Grandmother Gabrielle, 
but I fell in with Gladys’s mood, 
and we ran up to our rooms and 
locked the outer door and lighted 
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candles. Then I made Gladys tell 
me of her adventures out of doors, 
and about her new acquaintances ; 
and we planned where we should 
receive them when they called, 
and how we would make the 
drawing-room look a little less 
shabby, and that we should put 
flowers about, and coax Miss 
Hughes to give afternoon tea to 
our visitors. It was the sort of 
talk that felt like putting on 
cheerful everyday clothes after be- 
ing at a funeral. We managed 
to get a good laugh out of it at 
last, and by-and-by settled for the 
night. 

By Gladys’s stillness I knew 
that she soon fell asleep ; but the 
first twittering of the birds began 
in the July morning before I had 
closed my eyes. There had been 
no noises in the house through the 
short night, and I thought at first 
when I heard a door down below 
open and shut, and then the front 
door do the same, and then a 
sound of people on the stairs, 
that the servants were about early, 
perhaps it was washing-day. By 
that time in my life I had had 
many dreadful surprises, but I 
scarcely think any one of them 
had shaken me more than did the 
surprise of the next few moments. 
There was such a curious halting 
about the sounds I heard, and at 
last a noise so like that of a fall, 
that, not able to bear the suspense 
of ignorance any longer, I got up, 
and opening the bedroom door 
cautiously, for fear of disturbing 
Gladys, went to the head of the 
stairs. Our grandfather was sit- 
ting, dressed as in the morning, 
upon the landing, leaning back 
against Miss Hughes’s kneeling 
figure. She was trying to support 
him, and just as I came, she, hav- 
ing her back to me, not seeing me, 
began to speak tohim. I couldn’t 
believe my senses ; she called him 
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horrid names, she upbraided him, 
she scolded and taunted him as if 
he had been her inferior and she 
a hard mistress. But for all her 
scolding, she could not make him 
get up. He was helplessly drunk. 
My first impulse was to steal back 
to my room and lock myself in, 
and leave Miss Hughes to fight 
her battle with Mr Colwyn as best 
she could. I hated her so for the 
way she spoke to him. I felt as 
if I couldn’t help her. I almost 
hated him too; but he was our 
grandfather ; he was a gentleman, 
and she—a common person—to 
speak to him so/ In spite of my- 
self, however, I came down to the 
landing and stood beside the house- 
keeper, and put my strength to 
hers, and between us we got him 
on his feet, and led him to his 
room, and there, I suppose, she 
put him to bed. When I was 
alone again I faced resolutely the 
discoveries of that day. Our 
grandmother was insane, Mr Ool- 
wyn was a drunkard. 

Gladys said, after I had told 
her all the next day, that the 
trouble about grandmother was 
the worse of the two, and she has 
always said so; but then Gladys 
was not afraid of Mr Colwyn. 
* Afraid of him, Madeleine,” she 
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said to me, after one of his 
outbursts of tyrannical anger. 
“ Afraid of him? No; I despise 
him too much.” And Mr Colwyn 
himself felt this, and it was he 
who quailed before her. He 
seemed to understand ever after 
the day of their first quarrel that 
Gladys knew his secret vice. I 
don’t think it troubled him to 
guess whether I knew about it 
or not, he always ignored me. 

But if Gladys did not fear our 
grandfather, there was one person 
in the house whom she could never 
close round or use, who fairly 
baffled her—and that one was 
Eleanor Hughes, the housekeeper. 
The history about her came out 
by degrees; it was told to me, 
not to Gladys, and Gladys never 
knew it all, for I folded down that 
leaf in the family record, and kept 
the memory of it secret. It troub- 
led me for a long time, but now 
I have really forgotten most of 
the details. Gladys could never 
understand what she called “ El- 
eanor’s cheek,” and try as much 
as she could to put the house- 
keeper down, she never succeeded 
in doing so. My instinctive dis- 
like to her developed into a well- 
grounded abhorrence. 

E. Keary, 


(To be continued.) 
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A RIDE IN KAFFIRLAND. 

[Tue following pages were written during a coasting voyage along 
the tropical littoral between Mozambique and Guardafui, transcribed 
from notes which, still impregnated with the indescribable odour of 
Africa, recall vivid reminiscences of the scenes wherein they were 
made—sometimes in a Kaffir hut, where a hospitable headman shared 
with me, sheltering from a storm, his noonday meal of curdled amass ; 
sometimes on the high veldt or beneath the shade of a mimosa-tree 
during the happy hour of off-saddling. The only merit of the descrip- 
tions is that they were made amid the local colouring of the country : 
otherwise the narrative is wofully tame compared to the thrilling 
recitals of more adventurous tourists, the commercial travellers of the 
dark continent. As, however, everything African is nowadays of 


interest, it has been thought worth while to print this account of a 
forgotten corner of the land protected by the British flag for half a 
century, yet less known than are the remoter regions between the Vaal 
and the great Equatorial lakes, which now occupy the chanceries of 


half the capitals of Europe.—J. E. C. B.] 


One cloudless summer morning, 
in a month associated in England 
with fog and sleet, the brilliant 
South African sun was lighting 
up the red mass of the Parliament 
Houses at Cape Town, in striking 
contrast of colouring to the green 
background of Table Mountain 
and to the deep blue of the sky, 
as I made my way from among 
the trees of the Botanical Gardens 
to the primitive building which 
contains the public offices of the 
colony. Sir Thomas Upington was 
waiting for me to talk over the 
route he had planned for me with 
his colleague and successor, Sir 
Gordon Sprigg, for a tour in the 
western and eastern provinces. 
Nothing can surpass the kindness 
of all persons in authority in South 
Africa to English travellers who 
are anxious to see the country, 
and willing to give time and 
energy to so doing. Sir Hercules 
Robinson, who was approaching the 
term of his memorable governor- 
ship, not content with giving me 
letters and information of great 
value, had put me in the hands 


of the Prime Minister of the Cape 
to help me farther on my way. 
The Commissioner of Works had 
placed at my disposal a pass over 
the Government railway system ; 
but as it was my intention to 
travel chiefly off the beaten tracks, 
by Cape-cart and in the saddle, 
still more valuable were the good 
offices of the Premier in providing 
me with a budget of introductions 
to the magistrates and other func- 
tionaries stationed throughout the 
colony. 

Sir Thomas Upington, as he 
went through the pile of letters 
with a map of South Africa, re- 
marked, ‘‘ Now, if you could only 
extend your tour into native ter- 
ritory, you would at the end of it 
have seen more of Africa south of 
the Transvaal, not only than any 
traveller from the old country, but 
than any Africander.” Just as he 
was uttering the words the door 
opened, and in walked Mr de Wet, 
the Secretary for Native Affairs, 
who had that morning returned 
from an official tour in the Trans- 
kei. “This is providential,” said 
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the Attorney-General ; and before 
the interview ended I had decided 
to visit Kaffraria, the Minister for 
Native Affairs promising to ask 
the chief magistrate of Tembuland 
to summon a “pitso”—a great 
gathering of native chiefs. 

A month later, after a wonder- 
ful journey of over a thousand 
miles through the southern parts 
of Cape Colony, I left King Wil- 
liam’s Town on my way into 
Kaffirland. The people in the old 
frontier town had advised me, as 
my time was not unlimited, to 
push on by post-cart from Kei 
Road through the Transkei as far 
as Umtata, the capital of Tembu- 
land. The road at first lay through 
miles of monotonous rolling veldt, 
and after an hour or two of driv- 
ing in the low Cape-cart drawn by 
six horses, the air was so clear 
that our destination at night was 
plainly visible when still fifty 
miles away. This was the Amax- 
osa country, the scene of the great 
cattle-slaughter of 1857. To a 
young girl, Nongquanse, a Kaffir 
Marie Bernadette, there appeared 
on the banks of a stream the spirit 
of a dead chief, who bade her tell 
the nation to slay all the cattle of 
their vast herds, and to destroy 
all the corn stored in pits. Then 
on a certain day myriads of oxen 
would issue from the earth to take 
the place of the slaughtered kine ; 
fields of ripe waving corn would 
spring up; the ancient warriors 
of the past would reappear; and 
the sky would fall and crush the 
whites and the Fingo dogs. 
Agents of the British Govern- 
ment and missionaries vainly tried 
to stem the frenzy. Two hundred 
thousand hides of slaughtered 
cattle were bartered to traders 
for trifles, and great kraals were 
prepared for the promised herds. 
Thousands of the Amaxosa race 
were famishing even before the 
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appointed day: at sunrise the 
whole nation was watching for 
the morning, and as the hours 
went by without any of the por- 
tents appearing, the Kaffirs awoke 
to the reality that they had been 
duped. In British Kaffraria alone 
there perished that year of famine 
nearly 70,000 natives. 

The whole of the first day’s 
journey was over ground made 
historic in the war of the Axe in 
1846, and in subsequent Kaffir 
wars. My one travelling com- 
panion, the post-contractor at 
Umtata, had held a lieutenant’s 
commission in the more recent 
Gcaika and Gcaleka campaign, and 
entertained me with his adven- 
tures. He pointed out a spot 
where in one engagement he could 
not extract the cartridge from his 
rifle. A native, seeing him thus 
helpless, threw an assegai at him, 
which struck his saddle. <A 


friendly Fingo now came up and 


went for the Gcaika at close quar- 
ters. The two Africans pointed 
their guns at one another’s fore- 
heads, and the officer, incapacitated 
from helping his ally, gazed expect- 
ing to see two black heads blown to 
atoms: both pulled their triggers 
—and both had forgotten to load! 

In our first stage, the grass of 
the rolling veldt looked as green 
as English pastures in June, be- 
neath the deep blue sky; but 
presently heavy clouds began to 
gather, and a terrific §thunder- 
storm raged all round us. We 
escaped the worst of it; but later 
in the day we climbed a mountain 
road, strewn with giant boulders 
washed down by the deluge, and 
the next morning we passed a 
kraal where three native women 
had been struck dead by the light- 
ning — the Kaffir huts, notwith- 
standing their lowness, frequently 
attracting thunderbolts. As the 
Kei river was approached, beyond 
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the straggling village of Komgha, 
the country became very pictur- 
esque, the mimosa-trees, fragrant 
after the rain, giving it the ap- 
pearance of a park laid out amid 
mountain terraces, till suddenly 
the Kei bridge came in sight— 
the finest bridge in Cape Colony 
—uniting the old eastern province 
and Kaffraria. 

On the river-bank squatted a 
group of Red Kaffirs,—six young 
men, all well built, and all adorned 
with great care—Fingo mashers. 
On their heads they wore a fan- 
like erection of feathers; their 
blankets had slipped down and 
they sat in complete nudity, ex- 
cepting for their necklaces of 
beads, armlets and anklets of 
metal, rings or feathers pierced 
through their ears, and the minute 
adornment which Kaffir modesty 
ordains for its males. They sang 
a monotonous chant, swinging 
their arms from their heads to 


the ground, and when it was done 
they got up, threw their blankets 
over their bodies as gracefully as 
a Spaniard adjusts his poncho, and 
with an insolent air swaggered 
into the canteen of the Kei Bridge 


Hotel. These boys are the worst 
class of natives to deal with, in 
their pride at having passed the 
age of circumcision. They refuse 
to work, but when brought before 


the magistrates plead that they - 


are poor blacks. They form the 
class in which the native difficulties 
will lie in the future. English 
rule has disestablished the author- 
ity of the chiefs to which their 
fathers looked, and these youths 
are growing up bereft of that tra- 
dition, with nothing else to rever- 
ence in its place. Tembuland had 
just been given the franchise ; but 
though the black population is 
estimated in proportion to the 
whites as 200 to 1, the restriction 
which disallows the qualification 
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in respect of property held tribally 
makes the proportions of the elec- 
torate in the opposite ratio of black 
and white. 

We lay that night at Toleni, 
where, on a mountain-top, a long 
low building containing post-office, 
store, and inn, stands among a 
cluster of Fingo huts, shaped like 
beehives, with roofs of thatch and 
walls of mud. From this point to 
Umtata the postal authorities al- 
low twenty hours for the mail- 
carts, but as the swift Kaffir horses 
can do the distance in fourteen, 
the hour for starting is four in the 
morning instead of ten at night, 
thus giving the rare passengers a 
little rest. The solitude of the 
green plains at sunrise is unbroken 
save for some flocks of stork. The 
natives are not matutinal, and no- 
thing stirring is seen round about 
the frequent kraals till the day is 
well aired. The first signs of life 
we encountered were at Ibeka, a 
station of the Cape Mounted Rifles, 
one of the smartest military bodies 
in the empire, and most serviceable 
in native warfare. The men came 
running round the cart from the 
native huts they inhabit to receive 
the mails, the enormous size of the 
bags being explained by the fact 
that many of these young braves 
are Englishmen of respectable 
family, whose chief link with the 
old country is the receipt of news- 
papers from regretful relatives. 

Whenever we ascended a rise 
we could now see before us the 
great Drakensberg range, which, 
rising in Pondoland, runs right 
through Natal into the Transvaal. 
On all sides scenes of native life 
metus. Two tiny boys, black as jet 
and stark naked, ran among a flock 
of goats; each seized one by the 
horns, and, leaping on their backs, 
they galloped after us for a mile. 
Now we descended to the Bashu 
river, so swollen by yesterday's 
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storm that the drift could not be 
forded. As we went down the steep 
declivity to the roaring stream six 
naked non-electors of Tembuland 
ran up to help us outspan. The 
horses being unloosed, the Katffirs 
drove them into the river, shouting 
and clapping their hands as they 
were borne down the stream by 
the current. On to a primitive 
pontoon the blacks lifted the cart 
with loud cries of “hamba,” in 
sound not unlike the Neapolitan 
jammo, and of equivalent meaning; 
and so we passed out of Fingoland. 

At Umtentu, in Tembuland pro- 
per, that afternoon we espied a 
great multitude of Kaffirs assem- 
bled in a kraal, and found that the 
headman had just completed his 
brewing, and was entertaining all 
the neighbouring kraals at a beer- 
drinking. Most of the men squat- 
ted within a wattled enclosure 
ladling out the beer from barrels, 
and drinking it from pumpkin cala- 
bashes; while the women sat in 
rows before the huts, many of them 
carrying children slung in blankets 
behind. For a consideration the 
men, and afterwards the women, 
agreed to dance. The dancers did 
not lift their feet from the ground, 
but, letting their blankets slip, they 
advanced slowly with a quivering 
motion, their breasts protruding 
and all their muscles shaking, while 
they brandished their clubs and 
assegais aloft. The women mean- 
while chanted a wild accompani- 
ment, clapping their hands till 
their turn came, when they stripped 
themselves to the waist, and ad- 
vanced in line with animated pos- 
tures and gestures. The only dig- 
nified figures in the dance were the 
unhappy babes, who, swathed in 
blankets, had their young heads 
whacked against their mother’s 
glossy backs, without for a moment 
losing their imperturbable compo- 
sure. This early discipline more 
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probably accounts for the hardness 
of the Kaffir skull than the theory 
of exposure to the sun. After the 
remuneration had been distributed, 
and as we were driving away, a 
dozen boys and girls followed us 
asking for directions about the 
division of the money, as some of 
the visitors were of the Pondo 
nation, which neither loves nor 
respects the Fingos, who were 
present in large numbers; so we 
departed leaving a likely prospect 
of black wigs on the green that 
night. 

Umtata, which we reached be- 
fore sunset, after a drive of ninety 
miles, is a long straggling village, 
which, from the character of its 
architecture, looks in the distance 
like the preparation for an agri- 
cultural show. The rolling hills 
above the river, which is the fron- 
tier of independent Pondoland, 
resemble the Sussex downs, and the 
Kaffir huts, like stumpy ricks, keep 
up the illusion that the scene is in 
England. Here, in the little town, 
Major Elliot dwells in a cluster of 
native huts which stand in a large 
garden, and administers justice as 
chief magistrate of a great native 
province, with power of life and 
death over the people, who consider 
themselves his subjects, and him 
the embodiment of British rule in 
South Africa. My time being 
somewhat limited, the major de- 
cided that as it would be impossible 
to assemble a.“ pitso” of large 
proportions, in the absence of the 
principal tributary chief at an 
exhibition at Grahamstown, a 
better plan would be that Mr 
Merriman, the magistrate of Um- 
tata, should take me for an expe- 
dition into Pondoland, and a mes- 
senger was forthwith despatched 
to the chief Nquiliso to request 
him to summon a meeting of his 
tribe to welcome a visitor from 
over the great sea. 
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Two mornings later we set out 
on horseback, accompanied by two 
young officials, one of whom was 
an admirable interpreter, and our 
sole escort was a mounted Kaffir 
policeman. A few miles outside 
British territory we passed through 
a prosperous-looking kraal, full of 
sleek oxen. This belonged to an 
opulent headman, whose wealth so 
excited the chief’s cupidity, that 
the witch-doctors were bidden to 
find a pretext for “smelling out” 
the owner of the fat cattle. It was 
a time of drought, and the witch- 
doctors soon discovered that he 
had large stores of grain in his 
pits, so they charged him with 
sorcery, inasmuch as he had defied 
the elements by making a disre- 
spectful gesture at the sun. The 
rain, however, came, and his life 
was spared for that occasion. As 


we were up-saddling after our mid- 
day rest, there passed us a man 


driving a small flock of goats and 
several head of cattle. This was 
the husband of a lady-physician 
who is ruining the practice of the 
local witch-doctors, and he was 
taking home his wife’s fee for 
attending a patient. 

At last we reached the chief's 
kraal. A large drove of horses 
showed that a numerous gathering 
had assembled. The kraal was 
not unlike other Kaffir villages, 
but the round enclosure for cattle 
was rather bigger, and there were 
a greater number of mud-and- 
wattled huts grouped around. 
Outside a vast herd of cattle was 
grazing, of which _ hereafter. 
Nquiliso, chief of Western Pondo- 
land, was easily recognised by his 
cap of royal leopard’s skin, and 
as we dismounted he advanced to 
meet us, and received us with im- 
posing dignity. The previous night 
the messenger from Umtata had an- 
nounced the coming of the stranger, 
and the “leopard’s tail” had forth- 
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with been sent round to all the 
headmen. This is the fiery cross 
of the Pondos. The tail of a 
leopard mounted on a rod, when 
found within a kraal, is known 
to be a silent summons for the 
headman to repair to the chief’s 
“great place,” or wherever the 
chief is. The Eastern family is 
paramount in Pondoland, but the 
Western chief, who is ‘not in the 
succession, is the grand elector, 
and Nquiliso’s uncle, Mquikela, 
being dead, our entertainer was in 
the unpleasant position of having 
to nominate a successor from 
among four more or less powerful 
candidates. 

Nquiliso, who looked rather 
like Aida’s father in the opera, 
thanked the magistrate for the 
friendliness of his message to the 
effect that the visit was not for 
the purpose of making any claim, 
but merely to introduce a traveller, 
and he added, ‘“‘ The stranger must 
eat of my bread.” This is the 
modest form which the Bantus 
of the coast use to offer a guest 
“a white ox of the herd.” As it 
appeared to me rather embarrassing 
to have to go through Africa for 
the rest of my travels driving a 
cow, it was explained that after 
accepting it I might offer it again 
to the tribe for a feast—the Faste 
of flesh being a rare treat for the 
natives, notwithstanding the vast- 
ness of their herds, which are kept 
unimpaired as an outward sign of 
wealth, excepting when used for 
purposes of barter. Immedi- 
ately half-a-dozen naked Pondos 
rushed into the drove, and seiz- 
ing by the horns a white ox, 
they threw it on the ground and 
cut its throat barbarously with 
assegais. While it was being 
skinned almost before it was life- 
less, a circle was formed of the 
chief, his counsellors and people. 
Nquiliso and his guests sat on a 
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bench, which was probably a mis- 
sionary relic. Outside our circle 
sat a wild-looking group, a depu- 
tation from the Konjwayi— the 
people of Gwadiso, the most con- 
siderable of the minor chiefs, who 
were waging war with the Pondos, 
and had come to talk over a 
demand of cattle as war indemnity 
for men slain in battle; but our 
host had said that as he was enter- 
taining he could not talk till to- 
morrow. 

When we had settled ourselves 
in a circle, the raw smoking liver of 
the ox was handed round, which the 
Pondos devoured, holding the meat 
aloft in the one hand, and with the 
other slicing off a gobbet which fell 
into the mouth. Nquiliso then 
asked if we had brought him a 
present, whereupon the magistrate 
produced a small jar of whisky. 
A rude cup was brought, and the 
chief himself fished out from a bag 
of beaded skin a corkscrew! Our 
native constable had first to taste, 
to show that the drink-offering 
was not poisoned. Then the chief 
drained a bumper himself, and after 
offering the cup to us, he passed 
it to some of the counsellors sit- 
ting on his left hand, who drank 
with much dignity, one of them 
remarking that the liquid was 
“softer than fat.” Then Nquiliso 
beckoned to a young and hand- 
some boy with almost Grecian 
features, not to drink hitaself, but 
only to act as cup-bearer to 
the chief’s “great son” Bokléne, 
who sat a little in advance of the 
circle upon a kaross of buckskin. 
The cup was thus borne to him, 
this distinction being reserved for 
the heir, all the others, counsellors 
and headmen, coming up to the 
chief till the jar was exhausted. 
Bokléne is a good-looking disdain- 
ful individual of eight-and-twenty. 
He has seven wives and as many 
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children. For two years he was a 
student in the Wesleyan Seminary 
at Buntingville, about twenty miles 
from the kraal where we were, but 
he has completely relapsed into the 
habits of his tribe: perhaps the 
name of Buntingville was too much 
for his fastidious feelings ! 

The expansion of the Anglo- 
Saxon race, with all its civilising 
benefits, is vulgarising the habit- 
able globe, and in no particular 
is this more striking than in the 
nomenclature of new settlements. 
In South Africa this importation 
of Americanisms, like Buntingville, 
is the more wanton, as the old 
Bantu names of places are singu- 
larly musical. The Dutch were 
offenders in this respect before we 
came, but where a name has his- 
torical significance, whether Boer 
or British, there is some excuse for 
it. For instance, it is not uninter- 
esting to trace the etymology of 
the quaint town of Stellenbosch 
to a combination of the patronym- 
ics of Governor van der Stell and 
his wife Constantia Bosch, whose 
christian name also lives in the 
famous vineyard beneath Table 
Mountain. Or again, no one could 
complain if each English governor 
or colonial statesman of mark left 
his name attached to one burgh or 
province. No one would grudge 
this amount of immortality for the 
valiant and eccentric Sir Harry 
Smith ; but Harrismith, Ladismith, 
Aliwal North,-and Aliwal South, 
are reiterations as ugly as they are 
needless; and because Lord Charles 
Somerset once governed Cape 
Colony, that is no reason why 
South Africa should be studded 
with every name and title connect- 
ed with the Beaufort family, as if 
it were a London building estate. 
Sir Hercules Robinson, whose rule 
in days to come will probably be 
accounted more successful than 
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that of any British administrator 
who preceded him at the Cape, 
may congratulate himself that as 
yet no Herculaneum has been dedi- 
cated to him ; but it will hardly be 
credited that the name of a brave 
and unfortunate commander is 
vilely travestied in a Kaffrarian 
settlement called Colleywobbles. 
After that, the suburbs of Kimber- 
ley named Gladstone and Beacons- 
field are models of Cockney refine- 
ment and originality. 

To return to the young Pondo 
chieftain. I beckoned to me a 
native who was smoking a curi- 
ous inlaid pipe, and he had agreed 
to sell it to me, when Bokléne, 
who had been eyeing the transac- 
tion, arose, and with a gesture of 
great dignity ordered the man to 
return the money, saying, “ The 
stranger is our guest; whatever 
he desires must be a gift ;” so the 
coin had subsequently to be slipped 
surreptitiously into the pipe-owner’s 
palm. Conversation then became 
general with the aid of our clever 
interpreter—the old chief, with 
all the courtly unction of an 
Italian Monsignore, repeating his 
expressions of gratitude for a 
friendly visit of ceremony with- 
out any disagreeable business in 
the background, and of hope that 
it was the beginning of a new era. 
We asked if the tribe had any 
grievance. Bokléne said _ that 
their chief trouble was an epi- 
demic of pleuro-pneumonia ; that 
they hoped that the English sur- 
geon of Umtata might come and 
inoculate them, as similar treat- 
ment for smallpox had saved the 
tribe. His own powerful arms 
bore the vaccination marks; and 
he added, amid much laughter, 
that the witch-doctors ascribed 
the present epidemic to the malig- 
nant influence of a monkey and a 
snake, but that the day of the 
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witch-doctors had ended — upon 
which assertion we received a 
gruesome commentary that very 
night. 

There was an aged counsellor, 
whose noble features were Arab 
rather than Bantu, who plied 
me with questions about the great 
white chief over the seas —a 
subject, as Livingstone testifies, 
always of the deepest interest to 
the children of the African wilder- 
ness. I explained that she was a 
woman—a queen; that she had 
reigned for more than half a hun- 
dred years; and that her fiftieth 
anniversary had been celebrated 
by ‘“‘a great dance given to all the 
nation, at which many oxen were 
slain.” ‘Has she a great son, 
and what is his age?” I told 
him of the Prince of Wales, and 
how he and his sons had travelled 
to the distant parts of the world. 
“ He has had long to wait,” the 
old counsellor sententiously re- 
marked ; and Nquiliso added, with 
a caustic smile, that if he kept 
Bokléne waiting as long, the witch- 
doctors’ aid would probably be 
invoked to find a means of ex- 
pediting the succession. “ Of what 
tribe was the great Queen’s hus- 
band?” the old counsellor then 
inquired ; and on hearing that he 
was a German he asked, “A Ger- 
man of the nation which has sent 
people to Pondoland? But they 
have told us that their nation 
hates yours, and will one day drive 
you out of the land.” 

This is the work of one Ein- 
wald and his associates, who was 
once described in a Colonial Office 
Blue-book as “a distinguished 
German traveller,” but who is 
said to have been a watchmaker 
at Cape Town. I am not dis- 
posed to lay too much stress on 
the stories of German intrigue 
in South Africa. The German 
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traders and settlers within British 
territory would be the most stren- 
uous opponents of the cession of 
any part of the land of their 
adoption to the Fatherland which 
they have voluntarily left, with all 
its irksome limitations on liberty, 
if any cession were within the 
range of probability. Their at- 
titude is instructive, as showing 
what a fraud German colonisation 
is. The Germans are the best 
settlers, but the worst colonists, 
in the world, and in Central Af- 
rica the supineness of our succes- 
sive Conservative and Liberal Gov- 
ernments has postponed for Eng- 
land her supremacy, while civil- 
isation has been retarded by the 
sham colonisation schemes of Ger- 
many. At the same time, the 
existence of German busybodies 
and adventurers in South Africa, 
unacknowledged though they be 
at Berlin, calls for our absolute 
annexation of Pondoland, which 
is a comparatively small tract of 
country wedged between Cape 
Colony and Natal, and though 
nominally under our protection, 
is a sanctuary for all the cattle- 
thieves and other bad characters 
of Kaffraria. The German petty 
plotters have undoubtedly, as the 
old counsellor revealed, stirred up 
the Pondos against the English ; 
and when the Colonial Govern- 
ment was constructing (at a cost 
of £16,000) the road through 
Pondoland to the Indian Ocean, 
our road-makers had frequently to 
call themselves Germans to obtain 
assistance from the natives and to 
avoid molestation. Einwald and 
his people had told them that if 
once the Germans came, there 
would be free importation of 
guns, and that blankets, which 
now cost 8s., would be sold for 
5s.—an argument which appeals 
deeply to the mind of the Kaffir, 
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who, since the introduction of 
English currency, will walk ten 
miles to obtain the cheapening of 
an article by sixpence. 

I asked Nquiliso to allow his 
braves to give me a war-dance. 
He courteously protested: we had 
come on a friendly visit, he said, 
and their gesticulations might seem 
menacing. At last he consented 
to a compromise. The warriors 
were not to wield their assegais and 
shields, but only their clubs. They 
massed themselves in close column, 
swaying backwards and forwards, 
and chanting a refrain quite in 
Verdi’s latest Wagnerian style. 
One man sang a few bars, and the 
rest of the host took it up, repeat- 
ing it again and again. All the 
time the phalanx advanced upon 
us, the men shooting up their clubs 
in rhythm with the chant, till they 
were uncomfortably close upon us, 
and we could appreciate the old 
chief’s warning about the menacing 
character of the dance. At a signal 
they retired in the same order, and 
at the end the women rushed from 
the huts to welcome the heroes on 
their return from battle. 

We had to take our leave. We 
had twenty miles to ride to our 
bivouac, and not only was night 
approaching but the thunder was 
muttering in a threatening sky. 
The old chief was asked if he 
wanted anything. Yes; he would 
like some cartridges for a Martini- 
Henry he possessed. He did not 
want to shoot men, but only the paw 
—the turkey-bustard ; and would 
the great Queen from over the water 
send him a suit of clothes: he 
was tired of his blanket. Bokléne, 
with a well-bred air, escorted 
us to the entrance to the kraal, 
and pointed out our way after 
Nquiliso had shaken hands with 
us most warmly. We galloped for 
several miles over the rich veldt, 
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ascending to high ground from 
which the country down to the 
Indian Ocean was visible. In the 
west was a patch of red angry 
after- glow, and in the twilight 
twenty bush-fires sent up their 
smoke. Darkness fell suddenly, 
and the lightning became magni- 
ficent—chain-lightning they called 
it—the whole horizon facing us 
being lit up again and again by 
parallel lines of trickling light. 
Then all was darkness again, ex- 
cept for the rare glimmer of the 
fire in a Pondo hut, looking like 
a glowworm. 

Then as we paced our horses in 
the blinding rain, amid the roar of 
the thunder, we heard the appalling 
history of the day’s proceedings. 
When the magistrate’s message 
had come announcing our visit, 
Nquiliso was disconcerted because 
he was short of cattle wherewith 
to make a show and welcome his 
guests. He bethought him of one 
of his people, a wealthy Pondo 
who had been already accused of 
sorcery by reason of the fatness of 
his herds; so a band, headed by 
Bokléne, was sent over to his kraal 
that very morning : he was “smelt 
out” by the witch-doctor, and forth- 
with beaten to death with clubs. 
Thus were we provided with our 
entertainment. This was the story 
told us by the Kaffir messenger who 
had been sent over with the mag- 
istrate’s message, and he had seen 
the armed band go forth and re- 
turn later with the cattle. I nat- 
urally felt some remorse at the 
thought of a human creature hav- 
ing been done to death on my ac- 
count, but the native guide con- 
soled me. It was lucky for the 
doomed headman that we had 
come. His sleek herds had long 
since marked him down as a vic- 
tim for the witch-doctors ; and had 
it not been for our coming he 
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would not have been so mercifully 
despatched, but, bound and smeared 
with fat, he would have been 
thrown on an ant-heap, to linger 
for days. I thought of the dead 
Pondo lying stark beneath the 
African thunderstorm, every mo- 
ment growing more terrific ; and of 
the Wesleyan seminary at Bunting- 
ville, a few miles away across the 
hills ; and of the propaganda of the 
Anglicans, the Roman Catholics, 
and the Methodists, all severely 
ignoring one another, at Umtata, 
from whence we had ridden that 
day. Two days’ journey farther, 
at King William’s Town, the Sal- 
vation Army was each night wak- 
ing the echoes of the streets ; and 
still a little farther, at Grahams- 
town, the young Tembu chief was 
inspecting the triumphs of civilisa- 
tion at the exhibition in the City 
of the Saints, and might have been 
taken to see the iron tabernacle 
erected as a sanctuary for the 
Bishop of the Diocese when locked 
out of his cathedral by the Dean : 
for South African Christianity, in 
its multitudinous forms, is full of 
healthy activity, and even Bok- 
lene was so far amenable to its 
influence that he had acquired at 
Buntingville a sense of the pro- 
priety of deriding before visitors 
the custom of “smelling out,” 
with the blood not yet dry on his 
club after its morning’s work. 
Suddenly my reflections were 
interrupted by a dazzling glare 
which stunned me, and amid a 
deafening crash of thunder my 
horse spun round and round. We 
were all blinded for some minutes, 
and each thought the other had 
been struck. The magistrate was 
riding by my side, and twenty 
yards ahead of us his two subal- 
terns. The bolt had fallen be- 
tween the two groups, and a sul- 
phureous smoke thickened the air. 
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At last, when nearly midnight, we 
reached Umlingana—a store and a 
cluster of Pondo huts. We had 
sent in advance the second Kaffir 
constable, but he had not arrived, 
doubtless struck by the lightning. 
An excellent old woman, the store- 
keeper’s wife, and formerly a 
nurse in the Merriman family, 
soon prepared us a capital supper 
of what the Pondos call inbanto 
and itywala, and I never slept as 
well as in the hut I shared with 
the magistrate. 

The next morning was fine and 
hot, and our Kaflir policeman, 
whose fate we had bewailed over 
supper, turned up. He had not 
been struck by lightning, but re- 
collecting that a lady of his ac- 
quaintance dwelt in a neighbouring 
kraal, he thought that a visit to 
her would be more comfortable 
than acting as our advance-guard 
in the tempest, especially as a 
hunk of my cow, which he had 
carried away at his saddle-bows, 
would make him unusually wel- 
come. In Pondoland the police- 
man conveys the meat to his lady- 
love, instead of following the con- 
verse practice traditional in the 
English constabulary. 

Space forbids me to describe 
the lovely tract of scenery which 
stretches down from Umlingana 
to the Indian Ocean at the Gates 
of St John. The rich monotonous 
veldt ends, and the landscape from 
this point is a magnificent com- 
bination of mountain and forest, 
with the river running through 
the valley, swollen by streams 
which trickle like silver down the 
wooded hillsides. Here in seclud- 
ed kloofs we saw clusters of huts, 
the fastnesses of cattle-thieves ; 
beyond in another mountain re- 
cess were the remains of a grass- 
fire where lately had perished a 
band of kivetta boys (as the youths 


are called who have recently sub- 
mitted to the rites which admit 
them to manhood), who had been 
turned into a kraal there during 
the season of their wearing the cus- 
tomary white paint. The old store- 
keeper at Umlingana, from whom 
I procured some Pondo curiosities 
which he had taken in exchange 
for food during a famine, told me 
that the life of a trader isolated 
among savages is not altogether a 
happy one. Madolo, a neighbour- 
ing chief, had recently ridden over 
and had taken some blankets out 
of the store, but when asked for 
payment threatened to sjambok 
the old man—that is, horsewhip 
him with a thong made of sea- 
cow-hide. On the other hand, some 
of the traders are the most dis- 
reputable of whites, who live in 
great comfort, according to their 
debased ideas, supplying the na- 
tives with spirits and ammunition, 
and loudly exaggerating the perils 
they are subject to. On our way 
back to Umtata by a different route, 
we met with one of these, who was 
married to a Cape Hottentot 
woman, to whose care Bokléne 
had confided his eldest son, to be 
brought up as an English gentle- 
man. The solemn little man was 
wearing, to prove his civilisation, 
a flannel shirt as his only garment, 
but it was too short for him, though 
he was only three years old. 

I must pass over many interest- 
ing incidents of the return journey 
through Pondoland,—a ride which 
made me regret in subsequent soli- 
tary expeditions the companionship 
of Mr Merriman, the magistrate, 
who is full of information of the 
people among whom he dwells, and 
with whom he has the greatest sym- 
pathy. Umtata, however, must 
not be finally left without a word 
about the Anglican cathedral 
there. The Bishop had gone to 
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an Episcopal Conference at Lam- 
beth, but I saw much of his 
amiable and hard-working coad- 
jutor, Mr Cameron, who has 
mastered the Kaffir language. 
Like all disinterested missionaries 
I have met in South Africa, 
he did not dare make any fore- 
cast of the future of missions in 
that country, and he sorrowfully 
acknowledged that the frequent 
relapses of converts into the condi- 
tion of the ‘Red Kaffir” shows 
that the civilisation of the “ school 
Kaflir” is only skin-deep. The 
instance of Emma Sandilli is well 
known — the chief's daughter, 
who formerly used to be a guest 
at Government House, Cape Town, 
in Sir Bartle Frere’s time, where 
she played the piano, and now 
has returned to the blanket and 
the ochre in a kraal, where she 
lives as one of a retinue of 
wives. 

The native service in the iron 
cathedral is an interesting spec- 
tacle. The congregation is ar- 
ranged in High Church fashion, 
men on one side and women on 
the other; and the walls are de- 
corated with inscriptions in the 
Kaffir language. The black choir 
is surpliced and cassocked, and 
the clergyman, with his Pondomisi 
deacon, wore coloured stoles, the 
latter en bandouliére. A baptism 
took place the morning I was 
there in three languages, Kaffiir, 
Dutch, and English, as one of the 
infants was Kaffir, another Hot- 
tentot, and the third a colonist’s 
child, so the god-parents would 
have some difficulty in deciding 
what was the vulgar tongue in 
which they vowed to instruct 
their charges. The singing was 
beautiful — as soft as that of 
Italian women chanting the Litan- 
ies of the month of Mary. Lily 
Mtobobo lent me her hymn-book, 
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—her name, which must have been 
given to her in honour of her 
teeth, was written in it—“ Lily 
Mtobobo, Emtata.” In my rash 
ignorance I suggested that Lily 
ought to know how to spell the 
name of her native town, but was 
crushed by the reply that the 
spelling showed her knowledge of 
the refinements of Bantu etymol- 
ogy, Emtata being the locative 
case of Umtata. The Kaffir lan- 
guage is trochaic, and it contains 
few rhymes, the chief being yam 
and bam, which give a commin- 
atory sound to the pious canti- 
cles ; but the collection of hymns 
is said to have great literary 
merit, and is chiefly the work of 
Canon Woodroffe of Grahamstown, 
who has done more work for the 
native races in South Africa than 
many whose names figure ostenta- 
tiously in missionary reports. 
From Umtata I set out again 
one sunny morning at five o’clock, 
accompanied only by a Fingo con- 
stable, who acted as my guide and 
carried my saddle-bags. Mounted 
on a wiry Kaflir horse, my way 
through Tembuland lay over a well- 
cultivated country of grass and 
mealies. On the first forenoon we 
came to the kraal of Makaula, a 
friendly chief. Timothy, my guide, 
rode on in advance to ask if a visit 
would be agreeable, and he came 
back with a message from the 
queen-mother to say that on no 
account must the stranger pass 
without seeing the chief, who was 
at a neighbouring kraal and would 
be summoned. I rode up and off- 
saddled, and was received by 
Makaula’s mother, a massive 
matron six feet high, and quite of 
the type of the British chaperon. 
She was soon surrounded by her 
daughters-in-law, who came forth 
from the huts and sat in a circle. 
They all shook hands with me, and 
Q 
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one of them, the great wife, brought 
out a Windsor chair for me. I 
peeped into my lady’s chamber, but 
she had denuded it of its only piece 
of furniture. The ladies produced 
their pipes, and helping themselves 
from my tobacco-pouch, they pro- 
ceeded to smoke with all the grace 
of a Viennese beauty puffing her 
cigarette. The chief's unmarried 
sister now joined the group, and 
her bashful monosyllables in reply 
to some questions of mine called 
forth much well-bred hilarity from 
the chaperons. There were only 
two men with them, the tame-cats 
of the kraal—one an elderly young 
gentleman, whose hair was arranged 
in finicking little spikes. Thewhole 
group, indeed, had much in com- 
mon with what is met with in an 
English country-house when a 
caller has to be entertained for 
half an hour while the men are 
out shooting. The tame-cats were 
much interested with my field- 
glasses, through which they could 
see the messenger galloping on a 
cream-coloured horse for the chief ; 
and before he arrived the royal 
babies were exhibited, their respec- 
tive mothers uttering sounds of 
delight when I prodded the black 
fatlings with my riding-whip. 
Makaula at last rode up—a 
magnificent creature, taller than 
his mother, a white blanket thrown 
loosely round him, and a string of 
beads crowning his head. He held 
a long and dignified conversation 
with me about his grievances, but 
as Timothy’s English was as 
peculiar as my Kaflir, we made 
little progress ; however, he made 
it clear that he felt the cold (it 
was a hot, thundery day), and that 
some whisky would be acceptable. 
I told him that I carried none with 
me, but that if he would ride on 
with me to the next store he 
should have some. He replied 


that unhappily the storekeeper 
had no licence, so I consoled him 
with a present of cigars, which he 
proceeded to chop up for his pipe 
and his snuff-box. 

That afternoon, at the Moravian 
mission-station at Bazira, I found 
myself in the midst of a group 
in remarkable contrast to Mak- 
aula’s people. This was the little 
family circle of Mr Baudert, a 
Prussian missionary from Coblenz, 
consisting of his kindly wife and 
pretty child, a sweet little Gret- 
chen. These simple-minded folk 
welcomed me with the greatest 
heartiness, and were in despair 
when they heard it was my in- 
tention to complete a fifty - mile 
ride that day, predicting thunder- 
storms and swollen rivers to pre- 
vail upon me to be their guest. 
The good missionary spoke in high 
praise of the industry of the 
Katlirs so long as they remained 
in the location, but confessed that 
as soon as they went back to the 
huts they relapsed into barbarism. 

So the day went on ; rivers were 
forded and swum ; mounted Kaffirs 
passed me, saluting with uplifted 
hand, the two forefingers spread 
out as in a bishop’s benediction; 
the horses were off-saddled at in- 
tervals, till at last we espied our 
resting-place for the night, Eng- 
cobo, fifty-six miles from our 
starting-point, and only two hours 
ahead. Then my misfortunes be- 
gan. As my horse struggled up 
a steep river- bank the girth 
snapped, so my guide went on to 
tell the magistrate of my coming, 
and I followed as quickly as the 
tired horse and the broken girth 
would allow. Then darkness fell 
with sudden swiftness as it does 
in Africa, and I was left alone on 
a moonless night, so black that 
my horse’s head was invisible to 
me as I sat in the saddle, 80 
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my wisest plan seemed to be to 
halt. After hours of waiting, at 
about nine o’clock, just as I was 
preparing to tether the horse and 
go to bed supperless on the veldt, 
I heard Timothy shouting. He 
came leisurely leading his horse. 
“T told you to gallop back to me.” 
“But, bass, the saddle-bags were 
heavy.” ‘Why in the name of 
your grandfather’s spirit didn’t 
you leave them with the magis- 
trate?” This was an excellent 
specimen of aboriginal sagacity. 
As guides, too, I found the natives, 
whether Fingo or Gcaika, who 
were lent to me at the different 
magistrates’ stations, quite useless 
twenty miles away from their 
home, and I had to guide them 
with the aid of my map. At the 
conclusion of each day of my ride 
in Tembuland I was_benighted 
entirely by the fault of the native, 
and after riding forty or fifty 
miles it was hard lines, both for 
the horse and his rider, to be let 
in for two or three hours of wan- 
dering in the dark when tired and 
hungry. The powers of endurance 
of the native horses are beyond all 
praise. On this journey the little 
animal which brought me from 
Umtata carried me nearly 150 
miles in fifty-three consecutive 
hours without turning a hair ; and 
a similar experience with a Basuto 
pony in Zululand confirmed me 
in my admiration for the calibre 
of South African horse-flesh. All 
that the steeds demand is an off- 
saddling and a short rest at the 
end of every two or three hours. 
If forage can be obtained at these 
stages, so much the better; but if 
not, they will contentedly feed on 
the sweet veldt, and then proceed 
again, always at the same easy can- 
ter, which makes riding in Africa 
in dry weather as easy as sitting 
in an American rocking-chair. 
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Even in a savage country, where 
there are no telegraphs and in- 
frequent mails, it must be awk- 
ward sometimes for the most 
hospitably inclined people to re- 
ceive unlooked-for and belated 
travellers at the dead of night. 
Yet when I reached the little 
group of huts which form the 
residency of the magistrate, Mr 
Arthur Stanford, I found awaiting 
me the most welcome comfort and 
the most comfortable welcome, as 
if my coming had been expected 
for a week. It is astonishing how 
soon one forgets one’s weariness 
at the end of a long day’s ride in 
Africa; and though five o’clock 
was my hour for starting again 


.the next morning, my kind enter- 


tainers found me very willing to sit 
up talking with them till long past 
midnight. Just as I was setting 
out in the morning, the magistrate’s 
eldest little girl was going for her 
ride. One of the pleasantest 
memories of my expeditions in 
wild regions has been the pretty 
children I have found making 
bright most remote and desolate 
spots. Yet the presence of a fair- 
haired baby girl must often cause 
some anxiety to its parents in 
their isolation among savages. 
Here on this very spot, during the 
Tembu rebellion of 1881, the bro- 
ther of my host was taken by 
surprise by the Kaflirs, and with 
the greatest difficulty escaped with 
his wife and children through the 
woods to the next station, which 
they found burned down by the 
rebels. 

I must pass over the remaining 
days of my ride, with all their in- 
finite variety, in order to devote a 
short space to a subject which is 
from time to time brought promin- 
ently before the English public,— 
the great missionary question. As 
the traveller rides or drives through 
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Kaffraria, whenever he gains the 
top of an eminence there is sure to 
meet his view a neat homestead, 
the white walls of which shining 
in the sunlight are visible for 
miles. This is pointed out as the 
mission station, and as it is ap- 
proached there are apparent signs 
that the tenant of the holding 
is the happy occupier of a pros- 
perous - looking estate. The pros- 
perity of the neighbourhood does 
not, as a rule, extend beyond the 
boundaries of the location. The 
characteristics of the kraals within 
a mile of a mission station in no 
wise differ from those which are 
more remote, though there are few 
kraals in Kaffirland which are half 


a day’s ride from some British or. 


German evangelising agency. Oc- 
casionally a Red Katiir is seen stalk- 
ing along with a tall hat surmount- 
ing his ochre-stained blanket, or 
wearing a frock-coat below which 
his black legs are visible, and one 
is told he is a Moravian or a mem- 
ber of some British sect ; and the 
conclusion that one comes to, after 
months of travel in Africa, from 
Tembuland to the Transvaal and 
from Zululand to Zanzibar, is that 
the only achievement of the later 
generations of missionaries has 
been to modify the picturesqueness 
of the natives. In South Africa 
the Yorkshire blanket has taken 
the place of the kaross of skins, 
and the carved wooden pipkin has 
given way to the tin-pail of com- 
merce. 

Had I nothing but my unsup- 
ported observations to rely upon, 
I might have thought that by 
some curious chance the zigzag 
course of my journeyings had 
passed through the more unfavour- 
able localities of missionary pro- 
paganda; but the result of my 
inquiries of every class of person, 
from the missionaries themselves 
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to the magistrates, confirmed me 
in the impression that little or no 
progress is being made in civilising 
the native races. More valuable, 
however, than a volume of travel- 
ler’s talk is the Blue-book on native 
affairs, which is annually presented 
to the Cape Parliament, contain- 
ing the reports of the magistrates 
and civil commissioners in native 
territory. Now it may be objected 
that in certain quarters of the 
globe the civil officials are pre- 
judiced witnesses against mission- 
ary propaganda. This is not the 
case in South Africa, for this 
reason. The Dutch Boers and the 
missionaries have a mutual hatred 
and distrust of one another which 
is traditional. The magistracy, as 
far as that impartial body of men 
can be said to take sides, are 
opposed to Boer principles ; they 
are, with few exceptions, of English 
origin, and without exception, I 
think I may say, are the protec- 
tors of the interests of the na- 
tive races as against ‘“ Boer op- 
pression.” It is therefore to be 
presumed that their testimony is 
as favourable on the missionaries’ 
behalf as is consistent with the 
truth. 

I quote the reports of several 
district magistrates at random. 
The first in the Blue-book before 
me is that of the administrator 
of the district of Idutywa in the 
Transkei, where the population is 
under 20,000: “There are three 
mission societies labouring in the 
district—the Church of England, 
Free Church of Scotland, and the 
Wesleyan Society. . . . The Free 
Church has five schools; . . . the 
Wesleyan Society has three schools. 
. . . [ cannot mention any actual 
progress which has been noticeable 
amongst the people since I wrote 
my last report.” In the district 
of Kentani, where the population 
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is 16,000, the magistrate says: 
“There are two mission societies la- 
bouring in the district—the United 
Presbyterian Church and . , 
the Wesleyan Society. There is 
no perceptible improvement in the 
district in regard to civilisation.” 
The magistrate at Engcobo writes 
that in his district the Church of 
England has two head stations, 
the Wesleyans two, and the Free 
Church of Scotland two, “ Each 
of these denominations has, in ad- 
dition, numerous out-stations. . . . 
Nothing has occurred during the 
year to denote any special progress 
eitheramongst Christian or heathen 
natives.” The magistrate at Um- 
tata makes a careful analysis 
which is too lengthy to transcribe. 
He describes the Anglican, Wes- 
leyan, and Moravian propaganda, 
and sums up: “The mission work 
does not, therefore, appear to show 
a very striking result, as little 
more than 300 scholars out of a 


population of 18,000 souls, or 
something less than two per cent, 
receive instruction, and of this 


instruction the greater portion is 
barren of results.” Half-a-dozen 
similar quotations might be made, 
and I can only find one district 
magistrate who reports favour- 
ably, the Commissioner of Tsolo, 
who adds, however, that he has 
arrived so recently that he has 
“had no opportunity of visiting 
the district.” + 

During my travels in Africa I 
re-read the ‘Personal Life of Dr 
Livingstone,’ and it is necessary to 
travel in Africa to understand the 
force of much that he says on the 
Mission question. As long ago as 
1843 he wrote, from South Africa, 
to the Directors of the London 
Missionary Society,—“The con- 
viction to which I refer is that a 
much larger share of the benevo- 
lence of the Church and of mission- 
ary exertion is directed into this 
country than the amount of popu- 
lation and the success attending 
these efforts seems to call for. . . . 
I confess I feel grieved to hear of 
the arrival of new missionaries. . . . 
There is not a country better sup- 





1 My guotations are from the Blue-book of the year of my travels in this 


region. Sir Charles Mills, the agent-general for Cape Colony (to whom I was 
indebted for many pleasant incidents of my South African tour), has supplied me 
with the latest report received from his Government. In it the seven magistrates 
of Tembuland independently and unanimously testify that the natives have made 
no progress whatever in civilisation during the previous twelve months. In the 
adjacent territory of the Transkei, Iam bound to say that one or two of the 
officials report a certain amount of progress. The most favourable account is that 
from Kentani, a settlement mentioned above, of which the magistrate says: ‘‘ The 
population is, approximately, European, 150; Bantu, 26,000; Hottentot, 50. 
There has been perceptible progress in Church and school work during the 
year. . . . Three out-station churches have been cleared of debt, and three new 
ones will be opened very shortly. This, together with the fact that eight raw 
heathen are now seeking to become Church members, is a very pleasing indica- 
tion that the steady and untiring labours of the missionary are being rewarded.” 
I have no reason to believe that the excellent functionary who makes this report 
is a master of sarcasm; though it is evident from his account that the missionary 
propaganda in this district are, in the prodigious proportions of converts to 
population, rivalling the achievements of the Society for the Conversion of the 
Jews. The increase of the black population (which cannot be entirely accounted 
for by tribal migration) in two years at the rate of more than 60 per cent, is 
very significant for those who contemplate the future of South Africa, now that 
British rule has put an end to internecine wars which formerly kept down the 
numbers, 
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plied with missionaries in the 
world; and in proportion to the 
number of agents compared to the 
population, the success may be in- 
ferior to most other countries where 
efforts have been made.” What 
would the great missionary say to 
the magistrate’s report for the dis- 
trict of Kokstad, where there is a 
population of 5800 (including 600 
Europeans) for whose benefit “work 
is carried on by the Church of 
England, Roman Catholic Church, 
Wesleyan Society, and Congrega- 
tionalists? School work by all 
the above is being carried on, the 
number of schools being seven.” 
If missionaries accepted the good 
things the gods provide for them 
in the same spirit in which in the 
old days the old school of parsons 
accepted fat livings, they would be 
less open to criticism ; but when 
one reads, in a Review which is 
supposed to represent the prosaic 
fag-end of apractical century, about 
these individuals “flinging to the 
winds all considerations of wealth, 
and ease, and social position, and 
worldly honour, having left behind 
them friends and country, every- 
thing which is ordinarily supposed 
to make life worth having ”— 
one turns for refreshment to the 
journals of Livingstone. That 
greatest of travellers, who had 
some little knowledge of what 
hardship and isolation are, repudi- 
ated with supreme scorn the idea 
of self-denial. One of the chief 
stumbling-blocks to the success of 
missionary work, he said, was 
cant of this sort, and he asked if 
British officers ordered out to India 
ever boasted of their self-denial. 
The sight of the trim farmhouses 
standing in their cultivated lands 
in the loveliest climate in the world 
made me wonder if many a parish 
priest, working in the sunless dens 
of the great cities of Europe, would 
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not sometimes like to give up the 
advantages of civilisation to prac- 
tise the life of self-denial vaunted 
at May meetings. No wonder 
Livingstone wrote, “I never felt a 
single pang at having left the Mis- 
sionary Society.” A missionary 
society is no place for a great 
missionary. In 1857 he again 
wrote, “ My views of what is mis- 
sionary duty are not so contracted 
as those whose ideal is a dumpy sort 
of man with a Bible under his arm.” 
The dumpy sort of man is still 
often to be seen in South Africa, 
but as often wielding the scales be- 
hind the store counter as carrying 
the volume of the sacred Law. 
My strictures are not aimed 
against all missionary propaganda. 
The apostolic labours of the mis- 
sionaries of Rome have pioneered 
the way for civilisation in many 
dark places of the earth, and 
there are self-denying men of 
Protestant persuasion who are en- 
during dangers not less than those 
which Williams and Patterson in 
the Pacific Islands endured to the 
death. I am writing only of South 
Africa ; and even there, there are 
men of single purpose and of inde- 
fatigable energy who are working 
hard in the interests of Christian 
civilisation. The existence of the 
Lovedale Institute, which belongs 
to the Free Church of Scotland, 
with its admirable system of techni- 
cal education for natives, is a stand- 
ing proof of what can be done if 
the right method be adopted. But 
Lovedale is an oasis in the African 
desert. The fact remains that 
the costly missionary organisa- 
tions which have representatives 
in South Africa far out of propor- 
tion to the native population, are 
doing practically nothing in the 
interests of civilisation ; and it can- 
not be said that they have the 
obstacles to contend with which 
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used to beset the old pioneer mis- 
sionaries. The climate of South 
Africa is superb; the people are 
orderly, and in case of any outbreak 
armed forces are at hand to repress 
it. The land is fertile, and I am 
absolutely certain that there are 
at this moment hundreds of un- 
employed Oxford and Cambridge 
men who, if they could be located 
in a comfortable Kaffrarian mis- 
sion-house, would undertake not 
to boast of the “social position 
and worldly honour” they have 
given up, as is the custom of some 
of those evangelists who have pre- 
viously failed in the minor walks 
of commerce. 

A curious feature of South 
African religious life is this. A 
large number of the Dutch pastors 
are annually imported from the 
Scottish universities, as the doc- 
trines of the Reformed Church 
and of the Presbyterian Church 
are almost identical. It therefore 
follows that two young graduates 
of Aberdeen may have been college 
friends, and have come out to the 
Cape together—one of them to 
minister to an opulent congrega- 
tion of Boers, the other to engage 
in the missionary propaganda ; 
and although their belief is pre- 
sumably the same, it will be the 
mission of the one to preach down 
the mission of the other, as the 
Africander-Dutch sternly discoun- 
tenance missionaries. Perhaps the 
Boers may be right in this respect. 
Our methods with the native races 
have not been so successful that 
we can sit in judgment on the Cape 
Dutch, who were in the country 
before us. And, moreover, what 
is the civilisation that we are 
bringing into Africa? Let any 
one read the searching and inter- 
esting evidence taken before the 
South African Commission on the 
Native Laws and Customs, and 
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then let him read the Report of 
and Evidence before the Royal 
Commission on the Housing of the 
Working Classes, of which I have 
some knowledge, and he will fail 
to find any description of life so 
degraded and barbarous in the 
African narrative as of what is 
going on at our own doors. It is 
often said in answer to those who 
criticise the slowness of the results 
of missionary work, that one for- 
gets that it has taken nearly nine- 
teen centuries to perfect modern 
civilisation. For my own part, I 
do not think that we need take 
this practically despairing view, 
for I believe that in less than a 
fifth of the time which has elapsed 
since the landing of Augustine in 
Kent, our successors may see 
South Africa, under European 
rule, reduced to the civilisation 
now to be found in Southwark 
and in Clerkenwell. 

I should have liked, had space 
permitted, to have referred at some 
length to the question of the Mo- 
hammedan propaganda in Africa. 
Mr Bosworth Smith, who is per- 
haps the greatest English authority 
on Islamism, in his essay on ‘ Mo- 
hammedanism in Africa’ gives a 
valuable account of the West Coast 
religions, but he has impaired its 
worth by generalisations. The 
title he has chosen is far embrac- 
ing, and the recurrence of expres- 
sions like “pagan Africa” would 
seem to include the whole con- 
tinent from Tripoli to Pondoland, 
while distinct references to Mof- 
fat, to the Kuruman mission, and 
to Cape Colony, show that his re- 
marks must be taken as referring 
to what is commonly known as 
South Africa, as well as to Central 
and North Africa, unless expressly 
limited. 

I will make no reference to Mr 
Bosworth Smith’s comments on 
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the progress of Islam on the Zan- 
zibar and Mozambique coasts, as 
not germane to this article, though 
in some points my observations in 
those regions would lead me to join 
issue with him. As, however, some 
of his remarks refer to the land 
of the Kaffirs, it will not be inap- 
propriate to mention them. He 
says there is no disguising the fact 
that hitherto, with the exception 
of one or two isolated spots, Chris- 
tian effort has been anything but 
markedly successful in Africa. In 
this I have already shown that I 
am in complete agreement with 
him, but some of the causes he ad- 
duces seem a little far - fetched. 
He says that one reason is that 
Christianity has come to the negro 
as an incident of slavery. As far 
as South Africa goes, there is no 
foundation for this suggestion. 
The degenerate race of Hottentots 
—who, it is perhaps needless to 
say, are not negroes but yellow- 
men—may have associated Chris- 
tianity with the oppression of their 
Dutch masters ; but that is by no 
means the case with the Kaffirs, 
who, as far as servitude goes, are 
as independent as in the earliest 
days of Moffat and of Livingstone. 

Christianity having failed, Mr 
Bosworth Smith says Mohamme- 
danism is fast spreading over the 
whole continent. His words are: 
‘Tt is hardly too much to say that 
one half of the whole of Africa is 
already dominated by Islam; while 
of the remaining half, one quarter 
is leavened and another threatened 
by it.” This is, I venture to say, 
an exaggerated statement ; and that 
he is thinking of Kaffraria is shown 
by another passage, where he says: 
“ Southward they [the followers of 
the Prophet] are to be found scat- 
tered, always anxious to propagate 
their creed, even among the unbe- 
lieving Kaffirs, and still further 
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afield in Cape Colony.” The facts 
of the case are as follows. 
Throughout Africa, south of the 
Zambesi, there are vast and increas- 
ing numbers of Mohammedans, In 
the seaport towns of Oape Colony 
there is a relatively enormous settle- 
ment of Malays, especially at Cape 
Town, where they are the most 
prosperous section of the working 
population. Their mosques are 
costly edifices, crowded with wor- 
shippers, and their priests are con- 
spicuous in the streets; but my 
most careful inquiries could never 
elicit a single instance of the con- 
version of an African native to 
Mohammedanism, or even of an 
attempt to proselytise. 

Again, the Indian and Arab 
traders, who have nearly all the 
commerce of the Zanzibar and Mo- 
zambique coasts in their hands, 
have spread down to Natal, and 
thence inland into the Transvaal 
and the Orange Free State, where 
they undersell all other merchants 
and store-keepers. In Natal espe- 
cially, they are brought into close 
contact with the natives, but never 
has an instance been known of pro- 
selytism. The same may be said 
of the coolies, who are imported 
into Natal by the thousand. 

The fact is, the religion of Islam 
gains its influence in these days 
by precisely the same methods by 
which it obtained its power of old 
—by force. It will probably be 
found that throughout Africa no 
converts are made to Islamism 
save in the case of slaves of Mo- 
hammedans, or in localities where 
the faithful are in such a majority 
that those who are not Moham- 
medans are looked down upon. 
The reason why the religion of 
Mohammed has made no pro 
in South Africa, and why it will 
never make progress among the 
Kaffirs, is that the followers of the 
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Prophet have no slaves in that 
region, and are never likely to 
form a majority of the population 
there. 

In conclusion, I may mention an 
incident in connection with the 
“ Black Madonnas,” which were 
often referred to in the contro- 
versy on the Mussulman propa- 
ganda in Africa as significant of 
the sagacity of the missionaries of 
Rome in their conflict with Islam 
and with paganism among the 
dark-skinned races. In the Roman 


Catholic Church at King William’s 
Town, my starting-point for Kaffir- 
land, Dr Fitzgerald of the Grey 
Hospital, one of the greatest 
authorities on Kaffrarian lore, 
pointed out to me a handsome 
stained-glass window which is said 
to have reconciled many Kaflirs 
to Holy Church, for on it is a 
representation of the Temptation, 
wherein the devil is depicted not 
in his customary sable hue, but 
as a white man!! 
J. E. C. Boptey. 








1 The mention of the Grey Hospital recalls a matter of special interest to the 
readers of ‘ Maga.’ All travellers on the frontier of Kaffraria are taken to see 
that admirable institution, founded for the benefit of the natives by Sir George 
Grey, and administered by his old friend Dr Fitzgerald. The two objects which 
are chiefly pointed out to visitors are the pictures painted by General Gordon for 
one of the wards during his sojourn at ‘‘ King,” and the annexe devoted to the 
leper patients. When the remarkable article appeared in ‘ Maga’ calling atten- 
tion to the condition of the unhappy sufferers of Robben Island—remembering 
the contentment of the lepers I had seen sunning themselves in the beautiful 
flower-garden of the hospital the day I spent with Dr Fitzgerald and his colleague 
Dr Eyre—-I wrote a letter to the ‘ Morning Post’ and ‘ Standard’ affirming that 
there was one spot in British South Africa where leprosy was treated on a 
more humane system than that practised on the dismal pest-island of Table Bay. 
An agreeable response was made to my letter by an anonymous donor, who sent a 
present of one hundred pounds to the Grey Hospital, which may be considered 
as one of the many excellent results of the striking article which appeared in 
these columns.—-J. E. C. B. 
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THE FRENCH ACADEMY: 


Tue French Academy is not 
only interesting because of its 
illustrious founder, and of the 
many celebrated men whose genius 
has rendered it glorious, but it is 
also most interesting as the only 
institution in France which has 
come down to us unchanged from 
the olden days. The discussion 
which has for some weeks back 
been carried on in the English 
press regarding the institution 
of an Academy of English Let- 
ters—a discussion as idle in its 
origin as it has been barren in its 
results—makes it worth our while 
to bestow some attention upon the 
constitution and working of the 
model which a small section of 
literary busybodies propose for 
our imitation. 

At the time of its foundation, 
two centuries and a half ago, the 
feudal system was still in vigour 
in France ;? the old race gov- 
erned and the old laws prevailed. 
A hundred and fifty years after- 
wards the great Revolution swept 
like a hurricane across the land, 
burying beneath the ruins which 
it caused not only the ancient 
royal line and the aristocracy, but 
the very ideas and modes of thought 
which had existed until then. 
From the chaos a new France 
arose; but the ancient institu- 
tions had passed away for ever, 
or had changed in accordance with 
the spirit of the times. 

The French Academy alone— 
although, as we shall see further 


on, obliged for a moment to bow 
before the storm — remained un- 
hurt, retaining all its pristine 
vigour ; and it still continues the 
same as at its foundation, having 
the same constitution, the same 
statutes and laws, even the same 
number of members, which has 
never been increased —the forty 
Immortals. 

Although from the very begin- 
ning the society has been fre- 
quently attacked—although its ene- 
mies have often been numerous and 
violent—yet never have so many 
dangers threatened as at the pres- 
ent moment. Truly, as the cen- 
tury draws to its close the de- 
mocratic spirit waxes stronger, 
and the prominent idea seems to 
be to destroy. This is especially 
the case in France, where an in- 
credible rage seems to exist to 
sweep away every vestige of old 
things. The French Academy has 
not escaped, but is attacked on 
every side; even several literary 
men, who ought to be amongst its 
defenders, are to be found in the 
enemies’ camp, disdaining, as they 
say, its favours—or perhaps, as 
the other side pretends, not hav- 
ing been considered worthy to 
receive them. Is the Academy 
destined to disappear !—or will it, 
as Macaulay says of a still more 
venerable institution, rise like 
Noah’s Ark above the waters of 
the deluge ; and, as it has remained 
unshaken amid all the political 
changes of the last century, is it 





1 This article is based upon the ancient registers of the Academy ; on ‘ L’His- 
toire de l’Académie frangaise,’ par Pellisson et d’Olivet. ‘ Introduction et Notes,’ 


par Ch. Livet: Paris—Didier, 1858. 
Paul Mesnard: Paris — Charpentier. 


‘L’Histoire de Académie frangaise,’ par 
And the latest work on the subject, 


‘ Chapelain et nos deux premiéres Academies,’ par L’Abbé Fabre—Paris, 1890. 
2 It was Richelieu, the founder of the Academy, who destroyed the power of 
the old feudal nobles. 
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destined still to triumph, and to 
hold, as it has ever done, the fore- 
most place in the history of French 
literature ? 

In any case its present position 
is interesting ; for although, as we 
have said, its authority is disputed 
and its pretensions ridiculed by 
many, yet, on the other hand, 
never have the Academy’s prizes 
been so eagerly sought, and never 
have so many competitors come 
forward to strive for the vacant 
chair which will give them a place 
beneath the celebrated dome. 

Although the French Academy 
was only established by royal 
charter in 1635, yet its origin 
may be placed some five or six 
years earlier, and may be attrib- 
uted as much to chance as to 
design. The beginnings of the 
celebrated society were very mo- 
dest: the real spirit of the 
Academy took its rise in the 
humble little room of Malherbe, 
the only furniture of which was 
a few straw-bottomed chairs ! 
There in that humble chamber 
the literary men of Paris were 
accustomed to meet to discuss 
subjects of mutual interest; to 
hear the opinions of the master, 
himself poet and critic ; and espe- 
cially to judge the new works 
which might be produced by any 
member of the little circle: and 
there not only the ideas, but also 
the language and style, were sub- 
jected to the severest criticism— 
proving that from the very begin- 
ning the French literary genius 
aimed at perfection of form, and 
that, as has ever been apparent in 
their literature, it is not so much 
the idea that is sought as the 
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language in which that idea is 
clothed. 

In 1629, after the death of 
Malherbe, the members of the 
little coterie found it difficult to 
meet, living, as they did, in dif- 
ferent parts of Paris, and at great 
distances from each other ; so they 
agreed to assemble once a-week at 
the house of one of their number, 
a M. Conrart, who lived in a cen- 
tral position, “in order to discuss 
literary subjects, and especially to 
unite their efforts to aid the ad- 
vancement and promote the purity 
of the French language.” 

This little society consisted at 
first of only nine persons. Besides 
Conrart there was M. Chapelain,’ a 
high authority, as he was in cor- 
respondence with most of the 
learned men of Europe, and was 
consulted both by his own coun- 
trymen and foreigners as an oracle. 
The other members were Godeau, 
De Malleville, the brothers Habert, 
the younger of whom is best known 
as Abbé de Cerisy, M. Giry, M. de 
Sérizay, &c. Such was the nucleus 
from which sprang the French 
Academy. For some years they 
continued their meetings without 
attracting much attention; but in 
1634 Oardinal Richelieu, the all- 
powerful Minister of Louis XIII, 
was informed of these assemblies 
by his favourite, M. de Bois-Robert, 
who kept him en cowrant of all 
that was going on in Paris, and 
who was a personal friend of May- 
nard, one of the members. 

What impulse moved Richelieu 
that he determined to take the 
little society under his protection ? 
Was it merely the desire of an 
ambitious man to be first in every- 





1 Ch. Livet, ‘Introduction.’ 


Chapelain had many enemies, but of the im- 


portant part which he took in the affiairs of the Academy at this period there 
is no doubt, as M. Fabre’s book amply proves. He unfortunately fancied him- 
self a poet, although the poetic gift was completely wanting. His heroic poem 


on ‘‘ Jeanne d’Arc” was severely criticised by Boileau. 
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thing? Or was it that he also 
aspired to literary fame, as we read 
that he occupied the short inter- 
vals of leisure left by his political 
schemes, and the signing of death- 
warrants, in the composition of 
poetry? Or had the great Cardi- 
nal, as is not unusual with men 
of genius, a sudden inspiration, 
and did he foresee that the little 
assembly was destined to develop 
into a great institution, and that 
‘his name being linked with it 
would be another title to transmit 
it to posterity ? 

However this may be, the Car- 
dinal commissioned De Bois-Robert 
to offer them his protection, and 
to demand if they would not like 
their little society to be regularly 
incorporated by royal charter, and 
that he would undertake to pro- 
cure the letters-patent from the 
king. 

The first effect of this message 
was to cause a panic among the 
members. What! the great, the 
terrible Cardinal to be mixed up 
with their affairs? Then farewell 
to the liberty and good-feeling 
which had hitherto prevailed ; and 
they almost decided to refuse the 
offer, when Chapelain, who, from 
this time, seems to have taken a 
very prominent part in the affairs 
of the new society, spoke strong- 
ly on the imprudence of refusing 
the Cardinal’s offer, and thus mak- 
ing an enemy of so powerful a 
man. “The Cardinal has offered,” 
cried he ; “ his protection may help 
us, his enmity would surely destroy 
us,!—we must accept.” The other 
members submitted to his judg- 
ment, and it was agreed that a 
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letter should be written asking in 
the name of the society for the 
Cardinal’s favour and protection. 

This letter was written by M. 
de Sérizay in March 1634, he 
being at that time director of the 
Society, and a friend of M. de 
Bois-Robert. 

The Cardinal returned a most 
gracious answer, promising that 
the letters-patent should be pre- 
pared, and advising them in the 
meantime to add to their numbers 
as they should think proper; to 
draw up among themselves a code 
of statutes by which the society 
should be governed, and finally to 
choose a name, 

Many new members were at 
once elected; Bois- Robert was 
naturally one of the first chosen. 

The choice of a name was an 
important business. Many high- 
sounding titles were suggested, 
but the society had the good sense 
to reject them, and to choose the 
simple one? of The French Aca- 
demy (L’Académie frangaise), by 
which name the society has ever 
been known. The members set 
zealously to work to prepare the 
laws by which the society was to 
be governed : three members were 
specially chosen for this work, but 
all were invited to give in writing 
their ideas and suggestions, which 
were afterwards put into proper 
form, and a code containing fifty 
statutes was drawn up. Many 
of the articles were insignificant, 
but some were of the highest im- 
portance, especially the one which 
established the perfect equality of 
all the members : this in itself was 
an immense concession at a time 





1 Meaning that the Cardinal was powerful enough to hinder their meetings 
and dissolve the assembly, which had hitherto been conducted with some appear- 


ance of secrecy. 


2 Many strange names were given to the academies of these days. 


That of 


Florence was called La Crusca, meaning that the bran should be rejected and the 
pure flour only retained. 
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when the differences of class were 
so strongly marked. Within the 
sacred precincts of the Academy 
all were equal, and the scarcely 
known author took the same rank 
as the great prelates, the powerful 
ministers, the highest dukes, or 
even the princes of royal blood— 
as when, for instance, the great 
Condé became a member, or in our 
own day the Duc d’Aumale. It 
is related that when Colbert, the 
celebrated Minister of Louis XIV., 
was elected, some of his academic 
brethren addressed him as Mon- 
seigneur (my Lord). ‘ Here I am 
only monsieur, like all the others,” 
replied Colbert.! 

It was also decreed that, for the 
better government of the body, 
three officers should be chosen 
from among themselves—a direc- 
tor, a chancellor, and a secretary.” 
The two first were chosen by 
lot, and only continued in power 
three months, The secretary was 
permanent for life, and elected by 
vote. These officers still continue, 
but all three are now elected by 
vote. 

The code being prepared, was 
sent to Richelieu for his approba- 
tion. He agreed to all, with the 
exception of one article, and this 
exception is to his credit, for it 
decreed that “all the members, 
present and future, should revere 
the virtue and memory of their 
great protector.” As the Cardinal 
did not believe in gratitude by 
law, he struck out the article. 

In these regulations it was de- 
clared that the Cardinal Richelieu 
was the founder and protector of 
the French Academy, and on the 
seal of the institution on one side 
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was the head of Richelieu, with 
the date of the foundation ; on the 
other, a laurel wreath, surrounded 
by the motto @ ?Jmmortalité (Im- 
mortality),—hence the epithet of 
Immortals so often given to the 
members of the Academy, or the 
Academicians, as they were hence- 
forth called. 

By letters-patent given by the 
King, Louis XIII., in the month 
of January 1635, was established 
under the name of French Aca-- 
demy (Académie frangaise) the 
institution founded by Richelieu, 
and the number of members limited 
to forty, which number has never 
been exceeded. 

The statutes drawn up by the 
Academy, and ratified by royal 
charter, contained, as we have said, 
fifty articles. Besides securing 
the complete equality of the Aca- 
demicians, full liberty was given 
to the society in the choice of 
its members; but another article 
modified in a great degree this 
latter privilege, for it ordained 
that “no one could become an 
Academician if he had not first 
obtained the approbation of the 
protector.” Richelieu being pro-. 
tector of the Academy until his 
death, did not hesitate to avail 
himself of this article, and the 
decisive influence which he had 
in the elections is not doubtful. 
Later on, when, as we shall see, 
the king himself became protector 
of the Academy, the royal veto 
could hinder an election, but 
things rarely went so far. The 
Academy was careful not to choose 
any one positively obnoxious ; and 
the king on his side refrained 
from encroaching too much on the 





1 Mesnard, ‘ Histoire de l’ Académie francaise.’ 

2 Conrart was the first permanent secretary. He held the office for more than 
forty years, until his death in 1675. He began his register 13th March 1634, 
and continued it regularly to the end, Pellisson made great use of this register 


in writing his history. 
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liberties of the society. Louis 
XIV., we are told, withdrew his 
objections to a candidate when he 
was informed that he had been 
unanimously elected by the Aca- 
demy; a somewhat similar fact 
is also recorded during the pro- 
tectorate of Louis XV.! 

In these days the office of pro- 
tector is no longer heard of. Never- 
theless the Academy recognises to a 
certain degree the authority of the 
chief of the nation, whether he 
be Emperor or President. When 
an election takes place, it is com- 
municated to the public with the 
formula: ‘ This election has been 
submitted to the approval of the 
chief of the State.” ? 

It is customary also that, after 
every reception, the new Acadeini- 
cian should be presented to the 
Sovereign or President by the 
director and secretary of the Aca- 
demy, and should offer a copy of 
his speech. 

At the present time this is a 
simple form of very little conse- 
quence, as the Academicians have 
no personal animosity towards 
such or such a President ; but the 
situation was much more deli- 
cate and embarrassing during the 
Second Empire, when Villemain, 
the director of the Academy, was 
obliged, according to the ancient 
tradition, to go to the Tuileries 
and present to the Emperor the 
newly elected, amongst whom 
were Lacordaire, De Broglie, 
Prévost-Paradol, and Jules Favre! 

Although the Academy elects 
its own members, it never offers 
its favours; all those who desire 
to belong to the illustrious society 
must ask for admission. This rule 
has prevailed almost from the be- 
ginning. It appears that in the 
very early days a place was offered 
to some one* whom the Academy 
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wished to honour, and who, no 
doubt for political reasons, refused 
it! This was felt to be such 
an indignity that it was resolved 
never to run the risk of another. 
At first, however, a simple letter 
to the secretary asking for ad- 
mission was all that was necessary. 
After some time the affair became 
more complicated, and each candi- 
date was obliged, as is the case 
at the present day, to pay what 
are called “the visits”; that is, 
it is necessary to pay a visit to 
every Academician in turn, and 
to ask for his vote : forty visits !— 
thirty-nine rather, for of course 
there must be at least one place 
vacant. 

This has been a stumbling-block 
in the way of many whose talents 
well entitled them to a place be- 
neath the famous dome. As one 
Frenchman says, ‘The Academy’s 
doors are too low, and one has 
to stoop too much to be able to 
enter without knocking one’s head 
against the wall.” 

But it is time to speak of the 
object for which the Academy was 
created. In the royal charter it 
is distinctly stated that the aim 
and object of the institution, its 
principal function, was “to work 
with all possible care and diligence 
for the advancement of the French 
language, to purify it from all the 
dross which might alloy it, to estab- 
lish a certain use of words—in 
short, to render it eloquent, and 
capable of treating of the arts and 
sciences.” 

This may appear to us but a 
modest aim, but at that time when 
the language was not thoroughly 
settled it was quite otherwise, and 
Richelieu himself assuredly re- 
garded it as one of the most im- 
portant services that the society 
could render. 





2 Fabre. 


1 Mesnard. 


3 Arnaud d’Andilly.—Ch. Livet, ‘ Introduction.’ 
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Tt was further enacted that to 
promote these objects the Academy 
should compose a dictionary, a 
grammar, a treatise on rhetoric, 
and another on poetry. We may 
say at once that neither the gram- 
mar, poetry, nor rhetoric were 
ever written. Nor would it have 
been possible to tie down by rules 
eloquence and poetry, which, to 
be anything, must spring free 
and unfettered from heaven-born 
genius. 

The dictionary was commenced, 
however, and forms the most im- 
portant and useful of the Acad- 
emy’s labours. 

Of course, when we speak of the 
Academy’s labours, we mean that 
which it accomplished as a collec- 
tive body. To speak of what in- 
dividual members have done would 
be out of place and impossible, as 
since its foundation it has counted 
amongst its members, with very 
few exceptions, all those who have 
held a place in the world of let- 
ters, and the history of their pro- 
ductions would be the history of 
French literature. 

As early as the year 1635 M. 
Chapelain was begged to draw up 
a plan for the dictionary.! He and 
several other members were after- 
wards formed into a committee for 
this purpose, but the work seems 
to have gone on but slowly,—so 
much so, indeed, that some witty 
person gave them the name of the 
“ Académie des fainéants” (the 
Academy of do-nothing). Vau- 
gelas took an important part in 
this work. He was appointed 
head of the committee chosen 
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to prepare the notes of the dic- 
tionary, which were read at each 
sitting of the Academy. 

Vaugelas worked with unwearied 
diligence for more than ten years, 
until his death, which took place 
at the end of 1649 or beginning 
of 1650, and during his life some 
progress was made; but after his 
death the work languished. 

It was that he might devote all 
his time to the dictionary that 
Richelieu obtained for him the 
renewal of a pension? which he 
previously enjoyed, but which had 
been stopped. When he went to 
thank the Cardinal, the follow- 
ing anecdote is related: ‘“ The 
Cardinal advanced to meet him 
with a gentle and smiling majesty, 
and said, ‘ Well, M. Vaugelas, at 
least you will not forget the word 
pension in the dictionary.’ Vau- 
gelas replied, with a profound bow, 
‘No, your Eminence, and still less 
the word gratitude,’” It is said 
that Colbert, himself an Academi- 
cian, disappointed at the want of 
ardour which the committee dis- 
played, and, as an eminently 
practical man, thinking that when 


there was work to do it should be. 


done at once, went one day to 
surprise them. He found them 
busily working at the word ami, 
and after listening to their dis- 
cussions, and perceiving the time, 
thought, and labour necessary for 
the definition of one word, con- 
fessed that the affair was much 
more complicated than he could 
have supposed, and went away 
without having administered the 
rebuke which he intended. 





1 Chaplain’s plan, which was adopted in the first edition, was very different 
from that which now prevails: the words were arranged in groups according to 
their derivation, and not by the letters of the alphabet. This plan was discarded 
in the second edition, and the alphabetical order adopted. 

2 This pension had been granted to Vaugelas’s father by Henri IV. for some 
service done to the State, with reversion to his children. The father left it to 


his second son, Claude de Vaugelas. 
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More than thirty years elapsed 
before the dictionary was finished, 
in the year 1672—only two years 
before the death of Chapelain, who 
had been one of its first promoters, 
and had always taken a passionate 
interest in the work. 

Unfortunately it was discovered 
that the first parts, which were 
written before the language was 
thoroughly settled, were in such 
antiquated French that it was 
necessary to revise, or rather re- 
write, a great part of the work. 
This took another twenty years ; 
so that the dictionary was not 
published until 1694, more than 
fifty years after its commence- 
ment. Several new editions were 
published at different periods of 
the eighteenth century. Another 
appeared in 1835; and the latest, 
the seventh edition, a few years 
ago, in 1877. ‘From the time of 
its publication it became, and has 
ever continued to be, the standard 
of the French language ; and any 
word not to be found in its pages 
has no right officially to exist!” 
—although Goncourt declares that, 
as “the French language is the 
poorest, and contains fewer words 
than any other modern language,” 
he has no hesitation in adopting 
any word that expressed his mean- 
ing, even “though it should not 
have ridden in the Academy’s car- 
riages |”! 

To finish the subject of the 
dictionary, we may remark that 
the present Academy contemplated 
compiling a new and most compre- 
hensive dictionary ; that the work 
was even commenced, but as it 
was found that many genera- 
tions would have passed away 


before it could be finished, the 
project was given up a short 
time ago. 

It was also enacted that each 
Academician should in turn, in 
order to further the development 
of the language, deliver a weekly 
oration in presence of the whole 
Academy. This custom was soon 
discontinued ; but another, which 
has existed from the earliest times, 
is still in full foree—we mean the 
speeches delivered at the recep- 
tion of new members. At first 
the sittings were strictly private ; 
but as Perrault, the famous author 
of the fairy tales, relates, the 
speech he made on his reception 
was very eloquent and greatly ap- 
preciated, and he regretted that 
it had only been heard by so small 
an audience, so he proposed that 
in future the receptions should be 
public. His request was agreed 
to. Even at the present day, 
great is the interest and excite- 
ment when a new member is to 
be received at the French Acad- 
emy. The fair sex especially are 
eager for admission; and many 
intrigues are carried on in the 
drawing-rooms for weeks before- 
hand, so as to secure the much- 
desired ticket. Nor is the pleas- 
ure a small one; for, now as ever, 
these speeches are generally mas- 
terpieces of eloquence, and the 
splendid language of Rénan and 
the wit of Pailleron are as much 
appreciated as in the old days, 
when the glowing words of Bos- 
suet, or the eloquent language of 
Racine, enchanted their hearers. 
The speech of the newly elected 
member is always in praise of the 
defunct Academician whose place 





1 This requires a word of explanation. 


In the reign of Louis XIV., &c., it 


was customary for the king to invite the most favoured courtiers to accompany 
him in one of the royal carriages when he drove. Hence the expression, ‘‘ Mon- 
ter dans les carosses du roi” (drive in the king’s carriages), which was a brevet of 
royal favour. 
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he has taken; and one of the 
most eloquent of the illustrious 
body is generally chosen to give 
the answering discourse. 

Very soon after the foundation 
of the French Academy, and dur- 
ing the protectorate of Richelieu, 
happened what is known as “the 
affair of ‘The Cid.” In 1636, 
this, the masterpiece of Corneille, 
was acted for the first time. It 
was received with great applause, 
and brought to the young poet a 
complete triumph. Richelieu, how- 
ever, did not like the piece, and 
expressed his disapproval strongly. 
This dislike was probably caused 
by the fact that the Cardinal had 
tried by every means to put down 
duelling, then so prevalent in 
France, and the great interest in 
the tragedy depends on a duel.! 

M. Scudéry, also an author, 
partly through jealousy and part- 
ly to gain favour with the Car- 
dinal, criticised the work most 
severely. Richelieu desired that 
it should be judged by the French 
Academy. As individual mem- 
bers, most of them approved of 
‘The Cid.’ When the Abbé de 
Cerisy was asked what he thought 
of it, he replied, “I only wish it 
was I who had written it.”? At the 
same time they knewthat Richelieu 
demanded, not an opinion, but a 
condemnation; and as they did 
not wish to offend him to whom 
they owed so much, they tried by 
every means to avoid examining 
the work, saying, “that by the 
statutes of the Academy they 
were prohibited from judging any 
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work, except with the permission 
and on the demand of the author.” 

But Richelieu was resolute, and 
would take no excuse. He sent 
Bois-Robert to Corneille, and a 
reluctant consent was wrung from 
him, he saying at last, “The 
gentlemen of the Academy can do 
as they like; and as you tell me 
that his Eminence would be glad 
to have their opinion, and that it 
would amuse him, I have nothing 
more to say.” 

And now the Academy was 
obliged to set to work; but six 
months elapsed before the judg- 
ment was pronounced. Chapelain, 
as in all other circumstances, took 
an important part—in fact it was 
he who drew up the memoir 
which was sent to the Cardinal 
for inspection. In these notes a 
great part of ‘The Cid’ was con- 
demned, and the rest “damned 
with faint praise.” ? 

This judgment was given wholly 
with the view of pleasing the Car- 
dinal, as many of the Academic- 
ians, and even Chapelain himself, 
express in their private letters ad- 
miration for Corneille’s tragedy.‘ 
This memoir was afterwards pub- 
lished under the title of ‘ Senti- 
ments of the Academy on “The 
Cid.”’ A history of the Academy 
that did not notice this “affair of 
‘The Cid’” would be incomplete, 
as from the beginning it has been 
made use of by the enemies of the 
institution as a proof of the want 
of independence of the body, and 
of the spirit of submission, not to 
say servility, which was shown to 





1 Some say the Cardinal was jealous of the immense enthusiasm with which 
‘The Cid’ was received ; for, as we have said, he had literary pretensions, and 
wrote (without his name), or at least gave the plan of, more than one theatrical 
piece acted at the Palais-Cardinal (Palais- Royal).—Demogeot, ‘ Littérature fran- 


¢aise.’ 
2 Fabre. 


3 The reason given for the condemnation of ‘The Cid’ was that the work 
‘was in contradiction with the rules of art.”—Fabre. 
4 Chapelain’s letter to M. de Belin.—Fabre. 
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the protector, whether king or 
minister. Chapelain seems to have 
been one of the most prudent and 
time-serving amongst them. His 
letters to Richelieu on this and 
other occasions are filled with 
what we should call the grossest 
flattery, and we wonder that men 
of real talent should condescend to 
stoop so low. But let us not be 
too harsh in our judgments. After 
all, they were but human; and at 
that time literature and literary 
men were held in small considera- 
tion, and their protector was all- 
powerful. 

In any case, the French Acad- 
emy soon became a real power in 
the State, and by its influence a 
love of learning was rapidly dif- 
fused among the aristocracy ; and 
the high place which the institu- 
tion then won has never been lost, 
and France is foremost amongst 
the countries where genius and 
talent have, as is their due, the 
highest place. 

After the death of Cardinal 
Richelieu, which happened in 
1642, the Chancellor Séguier, who 
was already a member, was in- 
vited to become protector of the 
Academy. He accepted, but gave 
his demission as Academician, that 
there might be no inequality 
among them. 

And now for the first time the 
Academy found a home. From 
its foundation the assemblies had 
been held in the house of one or 
other of the members, but the 
arrangement naturally involved 
many changes ; and Séguier offered 
his own palace, where from that 
time for more than thirty years 
the meetings were held. Séguier 
was less to be feared than the 
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great Cardinal; and although he 
was treated with great deference, 
and his opinion accepted in case 
the votes were divided, yet it is 
said, “‘ The Chancellor never inter- 
fered with the liberties of the 
Academy.”! At his death in 1672 
the society had already become 
famous, and counted amongst its 
members many celebrated men. 
Louis XIV., who was then in all 
the glory of his youth and power, 
let it be known that he desired to 
become protector. The society 
accepted this signal honour with 
joy, and the Academy went in a 
body to thank the king for the 
favour he had done them. 

Louis received them with the 
greatest urbanity ; and perceiving 
Colbert, his celebrated Minister, 
who was in his place as an Acad- 
emician, he requested him to pre- 
sent every member who was not 
personally known to him. After- 
wards, taking him aside, he said, 
“You must tell me what I can 
do to be agreeable to these gen- 
tlemen.” 2 

In fact, Colbert used all his in- 
fluence in favour of literature and 
art, and was always a munificent 
patron of learning. 

The king, too, treated the Acad- 
emy royally, and gave them a 
royal residence, for he ordained 
that from that time the assemblies 
should be held in what was for- 
merly the council-chamber in the 
palace of the Louvre. Even in 
little things the king showed con- 
sideration. From the beginning 
the director of the Academy was 
the only one who had an arm- 
chair; the others had only small 
chairs, ‘which were very uncom- 
fortable,” adds the old chronicle. 





1 The Chancellor is blamed for having favoured the election of several nobles, 
more because of their position than of their literary merits. 
2 Pellisson, ‘ Histoire de l’Académie frangaise.’ 
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The Cardinal d’Estrées, who was 
old and infirm, wrote to the king 
as protector to allow him to have 
an arm-chair, ‘‘ otherwise he could 
not attend the sittings.” Louis not 
only granted his request, but sent 
from the palace forty arm-chairs, 
so as to excite no jealousy among 
the members. From this comes 
the expression, “ Les quarante fau- 
teuils” (the forty arm-chairs), by 
which the French Academy is so 
often described. 

Richelieu had made the French 
Academy a power in the State, 
but Louis XIV., who said, “ Z’état, 
cest moi” (“the State, it is I”), 
raised the Academy up to himself. 
He ordained that at every State 
ceremony and Court festival six 
members should represent the 
society; in fact, favours of all 
kinds were shown to what he 
termed “my Academy.” 

It is said that Louis XIV. loved 
eloquence and poetry; but, adds 
the historian, “he loved them still 
more when they were employed 
for him.” 

It seems, indeed, that at this 
moment the object which had been 
in view at the foundation of the 
Academy was no longer the same, 
and that all its orators were not 
too many to proclaim the triumphs 
of the king, nor had its poets other 
occupation than to sing his praises. 

This adulation, this almost wor- 
ship, seems to us not only incredible 
but ridiculous, and leaves a kind 
of stain on this noble institution. 
We can only say that the Academy 
was carried away by the feeling 
which prevailed everywhere, for 
Louis XIV. was adored almost as 
a god by all classes, from the highest 
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to the lowest ; and we may judge 
to what a point this enthusiasm 
was carried when Racine, great 
poet as he was, is said to have 
died of grief because “the king 
cast on him a severe look.”! 

The warm rays cast by the 
“Sun-King” (Rot Soleil), as Louis 
XIV. was called, seem to have 
had a vivifying effect, for this was 
certainly the Augustan age of 
French literature. And had the 
Academy already accomplished its 
great work—the advancement of 
the French language? Certain it 
is that in the thirty-five years 
which had elapsed since the foun- 
dation of the society, the language 
had made immense progress—we 
may almost say, had attained its 
full development and beauty ; for 
the magnificent orations of Bossuet, 
the classic eloquence of Racine’s 
tragedies, have never been sur- 
passed, rarely equalled. 

At this period a reviving breath 
passed over France, and its litera- 
ture, as by a magic touch,awoke. A 
number of talented men sprang up 
on every side, and gave to the world 
productions that will last for ever. 


Within the walls of the Acad- - 


emy were to be found Corneille and 
Racine, Boileau, La Bruyére and 
Fénélon, and perhaps greatest of 
all, Bossuet. 

It was indeed the great century 
(“Le grand siécle”), not only be- 
cause of the victories gained by 
Louis XIV., but still more because 
of the galaxy of great men who 
rendered it glorious. 

Colbert was the first who gave 
any remuneration to the Acade- 
micians. 


When Richelieu founded the 





1 The well-known anecdote that the death of Racine (already in delicate 
health) was hastened by having incurred the king’s displeasure is disputed by 
M. Ch. Livet, who says that in the memoirs of Louis Racine, son of the poet, 


recounting his father’s last illness, he says nothing about it. 
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Academy, no emolument was 
attached,—not from want of gene- 
rosity, for he gave pensions to 
many literary men, but he wished 
the Academy to be independent, 
and especially that no one might 
be tempted by cupidity to try to 
enter there. 

Colbert, being an eminently 
practical man, and being greatly 
disappointed at the very irregular 
attendance of the Academicians, 
—*some,” as the chronicle says, 
“entering as the others were going 
away ”—caused a register to be 
prepared, in which each member, 
on his entrance, was requested to 
write his name. 

Colbert ordained also that forty 
counters of silver should be dis- 
tributed at every sitting of the 
Academy : of course the absentees 
got nothing, and all the counters 
were equally distributed amongst 
those present. It is related that on 
one occasion only one old Acade- 
mician appeared, and that, with 
great delight, he carried away all 
the counters. 

This idea of Colbert’s was com- 
bated by several even among the 
Academicians themselves, so much 
did they fear that the independ- 
ence of the Academy might be 
compromised ; but the smallness of 
the sum (only amounting at most 
to a few hundred francs a-year) re- 
conciled them to this innovation. 

To finish this subject, we may 
add that the Academicians at 
present receive an annuity of about 
£50 a-year. There is also a small 
sum which is divided every month 
amongst those whose attendance 
has been the most regular — this 
to keep up the ancient custom of 
the counters. 
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After the death of Louis XIV., 
the two succeeding kings, Louis 
XV. and Louis XVI., became in 
turn Protectors of the Academy. 
The Academy as a body was not 
hostile to the literary ideas which 
developed so rapidly in the eigh- 
teenth century ; and the chiefs of 
the school called the Philosophers 
were all, with the exception of 
Rousseau, admitted within its por- 
tals. The reign of Louis XVII. 
was a period of calm for the society. 
But evil days were fast approach- 
ing, and the Revolution, which de- 
stroyed royalty and abolished re- 
ligion, was not going to spare the 
chief literary institution of France. 
Let it be said to the glory of the 
French Academy, always noted 
for its sentiments of generosity 
and mercy, that although some of 
the members were partially imbued 
with the spirit of the Revolution, 
yet not one of them joined the 
bloodthirsty faction which voted 
the death of the king, and caused 
many of the best men in France to 
perish on the scaffold. 

In 1793—the Reign of Terror, 
as it is called—very few members 
of the Academy were to be found 
in Paris. Some had died and had 
not been replaced, some had been 
put to death, others forced into 
exile; but the few who remained 
faithful to their duty continued 
to assemble once a-week as usual. 
Morellet, who was acting as di- 
rector, seeing that the storm was 
about to burst, had the precaution! 
to carry away and put in a place 
of safety the charters and papers 
of the institution, and thus saved 
them from destruction ; for on 8th 
August 1793, a decree gave orders 
for the suppression of the Academy, 





1 He also saved the portraits of the Academicians, by locking them up ina 
room and taking away the key. He carried away to his own house the charters 
of the society and the registers. One volume of the registers was lost, that kept 
by M. Conrart during the first forty years of the Academy’s existence.—Fabre. , 
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saying that it was useless.1 The 
doors were closed, and it was noti- 
fied “that the property of the 
Academy, and of all literary socie- 
ties, became the property of the 
Republic.” 

But the Reign of Terror drew 
to its close, and the suppression of 
the Academy was but temporary. 
For two years had scarcely passed 
away when an order of the Con- 
vention in 1795 established a body 
which was destined in some de- 
gree to revive the ancient acad- 
emies abolished two years previ- 
ously. This was called “ L’Institut 
de France,” 2 and was divided into 
three classes, one section of which 
represented, in part at least, the 
French Academy. 

In the year 1803, Napoleon 
Bonaparte being First Consul, 
“L’Institut ” was considerably en- 
larged and remodified. It was then 
divided into four classes. The 
ancient French Academy formed a 
distinct class, No. 2, under the 
name of “The Class of the French 
Language and Literature.” It 
was in reality the French Acad- 
emy without the name; and at 
this time many of the ancient rules 
and customs were re-established. 

Napoleon favoured this revival, 
but expected there, as elsewhere, 
to be completely the master, and 
sometimes the master was very 
peremptory. Be it said to their 
honour that several of the Academ- 
icians resisted his will, when what 
he desired was contrary to their 
conscience —as Delille, who re- 
fused to write verses in praise of 
some of his tyrannical acts; and 
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Suard, who, after the execution 
of the Duc d’Enghien, refused to 
write, “in order to rectify the 
public feeling where it had gone 
astray.” But Chateaubriand’s op- 
position was the most serious. 
After his election as Academician, 
a day was appointed for his recep- 
tion, on which occasion he was 
obliged, according to the custom, 
to deliver a speech. Before it 
was pronounced Napoleon de- 
manded that it should be sent to 
him for inspection. A great part 
of this speech was in favour of 
liberty,. which was spoken of in 
the most glowing terms—as being 
as necessary to learning as air is 
to life; ending with the words, 
“So naturally is liberty the friend 
of science and literature, that 
when banished from the midst 
of a people it takes refuge with 
them.” Napoleon’s fury knew 
no bounds. He said, “If that 
speech had been delivered in 
public, I should have closed 
the doors of the Academy, 
and thrown Chateaubriand into 
the lowest dungeon.” He sent 
at once for the director of the 
Academy, and thus addressed 
him: “Since when, sir, has the 
institution become a political as- 
sembly? Let it compose verses 
and correct errors of language, 
but let it not overstep its own 
domain, or I shall very soon force 
it back again,” &c. The manu- 
script was returned to Chateau- 
briand corrected by the hand of 
Napoleon himself, the objection- 
able passages being slashed out 
with great heavy strokes. 





1 Not only was the French Academy suppressed, but all the academies then 


existing, which had been founded for the greater part by Colbert. 
2 L’ Institut consists of five academies: 1, The French Academy ; 


2, The 


Academy of Inscriptions and Belles-Lettres; 3, The Academy of Sciences; 4, 
The Academy of Fine Arts; 5, The Academy of Moral and Political Science. 
The French Academy is the oldest, the most important—in fact, The Academy. 
To be chosen member of the French Academy is the highest honour to which the 


most celebrated members of the other academies can attain. 
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The Academy wished that 
Chateaubriand should write an- 
other speech, but he indignantly 
refused. His election, though not 
annulled, was not ratified, nor did 
he take his seat in the Academy 
until after the Empire had passed 
away. It was only after the res- 
toration of the Monarchy that 
the Academy regained all its priv- 
ileges, re-established all its old 
statutes, and finally took again 
the ancient name, The French 
Academy, which it had rendered 
so glorious, but which had been 
suppressed since the Revolution. 
The king, Louis X VIII., declared 
himself Protector, as in the old 
times, and this office was also held 
by the succeeding king, Charles X. 

The royal edict which restored 
the Academy to its former position 
was issued by Louis XVIII. on 
21st March 1816. A most painful 
remembrance is attached to this 
restoration of the Academy’s rights. 
In the list of the Academicians by 
royal order, eleven names were 
omitted, which implied that these 
members were henceforth excluded 
from the Academy; several new 
members were at the same time 
imposed by royal authority with- 
out even the form of an election. 
We need hardly say that the mem- 
bers excluded had belonged either 
to the revolutionary party or were 
partisans of the Emperor Napoleon, 
and that the new members were 
all ardent royalists, several of 
whom were chosen rather for their 
political opinions than for their 
literary merits. 

Nothing can excuse such in- 
justice, and that the society sub- 
mitted to it without protest leaves 
an indelible stain on the ancient 
institution, whose liberties and 
statutes were thus trampled upon. 

A very different attitude was 
assumed by the Academy, when 
in the reign of Charles X. (1827) 


the government of the king brought 
a bill before the Chamber of 
Deputies which endangered the 
liberty of the press. Even before 
the deputies had examined the 
measure, the Academy, in a body, 
protested against this infringement 
on the liberty of thought; and a 
meeting of all the Academicians 
then in Paris was summoned, and 
after an energetic speech from M. 
Lacretelle, in which he asked “if 
liberty of thought in France is to 
be curbed and tied down at the 
pleasure of the rulers,” it was 
almost unanimously resolved that 
a petition should be addressed to 
the king, and three members were 
chosen to draw it up. The Direc- 
tor of the Academy requested an 
audience in order to present the 
petition, but the king refused to 
receive him, and the three mem- 
bers who had taken a prominent 
part in the business were treated 
with great severity, and deprived 
of their offices. We may add the 
measure never passed; owing to 
the opposition of the Chamber, it 
was withdrawn. 

But from this time a much more 
liberal spirit began to prevail in 
the Academy, not only in its de- 
liberations and speeches, but also 
in the election of its members. 
Here we must mention a move- 
ment which had been going on for 
some years, and which at length 
produced almost a civil war 
amongst literary men. We speak 
of the new school which had 
sprung up in the first years of the 
Restoration, commonly called the 
“ Romantic,” in opposition to those 
who held to the ancient forms and 
rules of literature, who formed 
what is called the “Classic” school. 
There is no doubt that it was the 
influence of English literature on 
the French mind which was the 
beginning of this great change. 
This influence was greatly in- 
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creased by the writings of Chateau- 
briand and Mme. de Staél, who 
may be considered as the early 
leaders of the school. (It is said 
that Mme. de Staél was the first 
who made use of the word “ Ro- 
mantic.”) The first growlings of 
the storm were heard in 1820; but 
it burst out with fury in 1824, 
when Auger, permanent secretary 
of the Academy, who was one of 
the fiercest in the war between the 
two schools, declaimed in an aca- 
demical sitting against “the new 
schism which had sprung up—the 
sect of the Romanticists.” ! 

The Academy as an institution 
did not take part in these disputes ; 
as we have already said, the stat- 
utes of the society forbid any work 
being judged unless with the con- 
sent and approbation of the author. 
Besides, strange to say, the Acad- 
emy appeared to prefer the passive 
réle, as if any interference would 
compromise its dignity. The learn- 
ed society has at all times been 
attached to the ancient traditions, 
and anything like innovation has 
ever been regarded with distrust, 
especially at its commencement. 
In the meantime, individual mem- 
bers rushed to the warfare, and 
some of the bitterest opponents of 
the new school were to be found 
among Academicians.? But, as we 
have said, little by little a more 
liberal spirit took possession of the 
Academy. Chateaubriand had long 
been a member ; in 1825 Casimir 
Delavigne was elected ; in 1828 M. 
Lebrun ;* and Beranger® himself 
would have been received had he 
not persistently refused to become 
a candidate. The reception of M. 
de Lamartine in April 1830 was a 
great event, and showed that the 
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Academy recognised in deed if not 
in word the talents and merits of 
the new school. By such a choice 
it was proved that the Academy, 
as the new Academician himself 
said, “ would not leave outside any 
of the celebrities of the epoch,” 
and that its doors would henceforth 
be opened to receive all great 
talents, “‘ without respect to school 
or party.” Later on Victor Hugo, 
whose drama ‘ Hernani’ had given 
rise to such violent discussion, was 
elected. Since the disappearance 
of the old régime the office of Pro- 
tector has fallen into desuetude. 
But in all other respects the 
French Academy of to-day is the 
same as that which was founded by 
Richelieu, and which attained to 
its full glory in the reign of Louis 
XIV. Its assemblies are held, as 
has ever been the custom, once 
a-week during the whole year (for 
the Academy takes no holiday), 
and twice a-week during the 
months in which the prizes are 
given. For the Academy, whose 
beginnings were so humble, the 
members being for the most part 
poor and of modest position, is 
now not only a learned but also a — 
rich and important body. Many 
donations have been left, and the 
Academy has many prizes to be- 
stow, which are eagerly sought 
after. And a place beneath its 
dome‘ is the highest literary 
glory to which a Frenchman can 
aspire. 

And now that we have traced the 
history of the Academy down to 
the present day, to what conclu- 
sion must we come? Has it ac- 
complished the object for which it 
was founded ? and is it still worthy 
of its ancient fame? Has it ren- 





1 See Mesnard. 


2 Especially Fouz, who called the Romanticists barbarians. 


3 Mesnard. 


4 Since 1808 the French Academy holds its assemblies in the ancient Palace 


Mazarin, which is surmounted by the famous dome. 
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dered, and can it still render, use- 
ful service? In spite of the at- 
tacks of its enemies, we think all 
these questions may be answered 
in the affirmative. As we have 
seen, soon after the foundation of 
the Academy the French language 
received an immense development, 
and became, as it now is, one of 
the finest of modern languages— 
clear, brilliant, precise, capable of 
expressing great thoughts with 
eloquence and lucidity. 

We have seen also that the 
French Academy raised literature 
and literary men, held in but little 
consideration until then, to the 
highest place and honour; and 
still more by its influence diffused 
a love and a respect for learning 
through all the higher classes. 

Then its protection and aid 
were accorded to those whose 
talents were yet unknown, and 
who, without such help, must 
have struggled in vain, or have 
scught a protector among the 
powerful of the land. 

On the other hand, we cannot 
deny that the attacks of its ene- 
mies have sometimes been justi- 
fied, and that at certain periods 
a spirit of minute criticism has 
existed within the walls of the 
Academy, which had a tendency 
rather to impoverish than to im- 
prove the language—as if it feared 
that any innovation, however ad- 
visable, would compromise its 
dignity! We must also confess 
that a too great submissiveness 
was sometimes shown to kings and 
their ministers, and that in a few 
instances it amounted to servility. 

It cannot be said, either, that 
merit has always decided the 
elections, for at different times 
several were shut out whose 
places ought to have been inside ; 
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and sometimes political reasons, 
or drawing-room intrigues, have 
had more influence in the givin 
of votes than the merits of the 
candidate. But when all this and 
even more is allowed, the good 
greatly surpassed the evil. And 
this must necessarily be so. For 
during two hundred and fifty 
years the Academy has (with very 
few exceptions) received within 
its walls the noblest intellects of 
France—men of genius and talent 
in every department of learning. 
An assembly thus composed must 
be great ; and great it is, not only 
by the talents of its members, but 
by their integrity, their disinter- 
estedness, their generosity, and by 
the courage they have often dis- 
played in defence of the liberties 
of their institution. To conclude 
in the words of one of the latest 
writers on the subject: “The 
French Academy has resisted 
many storms, and has survived 
many vicissitudes and _ political 
changes, and we confidently hope 
and expect that it will last as long 
as the French nation itself.” 1 

The Ist of May 1890 was the 
day appointed for the election of 
the new member who was to take 
the place left vacant by the death 
of M. Emile Augier, the well- 
known dramatic writer. Never 
has a more ardent battle been 
fought to secure a seat beneath 
Mazarin’s dome, and never before 
have so many candidates come 
forward at one time, as no less 
than thirteen desired to occupy 
the same fauteuil.? 

It is not now as in the old days, 
when the will of a Richelieu, or 
the command of an all-powerful 
sovereign, had an immense influ- 
ence on the Academic elections. 
The President of the Republic 





1 L’ Abbé Fabre. 
2 The number was increased later on. There were fifteen candidates. 
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does not interfere, yet many influ- 
ences, political and others, combine 
to cause great divisions among the 
Academicians themselves. 
Daudet’s celebrated novel, ‘L’Im- 
mortel,’ lets us behind the scenes, 
and in spite of the exaggerations 
of the work, there is no doubt that 
many intrigues are carried on at 
every election, and many influ- 
ences brought to bear on the votes. 
This was especially the case on 
lst May, for the battle was long 
and ardent, yet remained without 
result, no one reuniting a suffici- 
ent number of votes to make the 
election valid—twenty votes, or one 
more than the half of the Acad- 
emy, being absolutely necessary. 
Foreseeing the ardour of the 
struggle, the Academicians were 
all at their post. Of the thirty-nine 
Immortals, only one was absent, 
the Duc d’Aumale, who was in 
Sicily. M. Rénan, suffering from 
a severe attack of gout, and un- 
willing to be absent, was carried 
into the hall. At one o'clock the 
sitting was declared to be open, 
and the permanent secretary read 
the letters addressed to the Acad- 
emy by the thirteen candidates ; 
and then, according to the ancient 
statutes, he declared that the vot- 
ing ought to be entirely free and 
independent. The votes were then 
taken, Seven times the operation 
was renewed, and always with the 
same result, or rather without re- 
sult, as no candidate succeeded in 
reuniting more than ten votes. 
After the seventh time, seeing that 
it was useless to continue, the 
director proposed that the elec- 
tion should be adjourned. This 
motion was unanimously agreed to. 
Amongst the candidates it was 
certainly not variety that was want- 
ing, for there were not only his- 
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torians and critics, but novelists, 
poets, men of science, dramatists, 
&c.,—some amongst these of bril- 
liant talent, others of more modest 
pretensions, and some few whose 
names are but little known even in 
France. Amongst the best known 
was that of M. Zola. Many have 
wondered that he should aspire to 
a place among the Immortals, for 
whatever may be the merits or 
defects of his works, they certainly 
are not academic. 

Many thought that his last work 
but one, ‘ Le Réve’ (‘ The Dream ’) 
was written with a view to aca- 
demic honours. However this 
may be, the book is as different 
from his other works as day from 
night, as light from darkness. 
When a friend asked M. Zola if 
he thought he had a chance, he 
replied, “I know I have not the 
slightest, at least this time ; but I 
mean to persevere, and in the end 
I hope to succeed. I think a man, 
and especially an artist, ought to 
aspire to all the honours he can 
obtain, and that he thinks he 
merits. A seat in the Academy 
is the highest literary honour for 
us, and I mean to try for it.” 

Another novelist on the list was 
Pierre Loti (“Julien Viaud”). His 
works are eminently sympathetic. 
The descendant of an old Hugue- 
not family which centuries ago 
took refuge in the isle of Oberon, 
we may call him the sailor-poet, 
for his profession is that of a 
naval officer, and his writings, al- 
though in prose, are full of poetic 
beauty.? 

From all the far-off lands and 
distant seas where the changes of 
a sailor's life have carried him, 
he has brought back memories and 
descriptions whose originality and 
melancholy tenderness have a pro- 








1 He has written ‘Le Mariage de Loti,’ ‘Mon Frére Ives,’ ‘Propos d’Exil,’ 
‘Madame Chrisanthéme,’ &c. 
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found charm. And his last work, 
‘Le Roman d’un Enfant’ (‘A 
Child’s Romance’), gives us pic- 
tures of the Huguenot home 
which might have been taken from 
some old English Puritan family 
of the seventeenth century. The 
old Family Bible, the object of so 
deep a reverence; the venerable 
grandmother, stern yet kind,— 
are described with rare tender- 
ness and pathos. Some day or 
other Loti will certainly take 
his place amongst the forty, but 
it will not be this time! 

M. Brunetiére, who was another 
of the candidates, takes a high 
place as critic. His articles in 
the ‘Revue des deux Mondes’ 
are much appreciated. 

But the competitors who seemed 
destined to dispute the prize were 
the historians, M. Lavisse and 
M. Thureau-Dangin. The former 
is Professor of History at the 
Sorbonne, and has written ably 
on historical subjects: above all, 
he is supported by very powerful 
friends, who have left nothing un- 
done to ensure his success. 

M. Thureau-Dangin had, how- 
ever, still more serious claims. 
For several years he has been 
accepted in principle as a future 
Academician, and the merits of his 
works amply entitled him to this 
distinction. 

His principal work, ‘The His- 
tory of the Monarchy of July,’ 
gives him a place among the great 
historical writers, not only on ac- 
count of the eloquence and beauty 
of the language, but principally 
because of its thorough integrity, 
and the rare impartiality and 
independence of its judgments. 

But almost at the last mo- 
ment a new candidate came for- 
ward—M. de Freycinet, Prime 
Minister (Président du Conseil) 
and Minister of War. His suc- 
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cess was certain from the first, 
his position as Prime Minister 
coming powerfully to the aid of 
his literary merits. The election 
took place 11th December, and 
M. de Freycinet obtained the re- 
quisite number of votes—namely, 
1 more than the half; 38 Acade- 
micians were present, and 20 voted 
for him. We may add that M. 
de Freycinet’s literary bagage (as 
they say here) is neither very 
voluminous nor very important: 
some treatises on scientific sub- 
jects, and a book written after 
the war of 1870 (‘La Guerre en 
Province’). This latter publica- 
tion has been well spoken of. M. 
de Freycinet is considered (by his 
own party, at least) to have done 
good service to his country ; and 
the Academy’s doors have always 
been open to those who have ren- 
dered public service, though it may 
not have been with the pen. 

Much of the success of the 
French Academy is due to the 
opportune time at which it was 
inaugurated. It fixed to some 
extent the language of French 
letters, and has exercised a not in- 
considerable influence upon litera- 
ture itself. Usage has made its 
membership a most legitimate as- 
piration for French (ittératewrs, 
but it is only when coincident 
with the already expressed judg- 
ment of the public that its mem- 
bership affords any practical bene- 
fit. English literature may fairly 
boast that no academy would be 
capacious enough to hold the au- 
thors who might justly claim their 
seats init. English authors, “ sua 


sit bona norint,” will think twice 
before they curb their free, noble, 
and inclusive profession by an in- 
stitution whose raison d’étre could 
only be restrictive, and which at 
best would lend only an extrinsic 
dignity to its present position. 
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FIN AND FUR, 


THe moorland rills, in which 

live the pigmy trout, gathering 
force and volume, unite and be- 
come streams. After running 
through the upland woods they 
widen in the woodland meadows, 
forming ponds which are nearly 
surrounded by copse growth. In 
these, fine trout thrive and grow 
fat ; not the long-bodied trout that 
live in the swift stream, but short 
thick fellows, silvery in colour, red 
spots dappling their bright sides. 
“They be hog-backed uns, an’ no 
mistake,” said a rustic fisher, as I 
was passing along the edge of the 
wood one evening. 
» This man was cutting extraor- 
dinary capers with his heavy hob- 
nailed boots on the grass, threshing 
away most vigorously at the same 
time with his hat. “Now then, 
Marksman,” said I,—that was the 
nickname he went by,—‘“ what's 
up? Have you got St Vitus’s 
dance, or is it a wasp’s nest you’ve 
stepped into?” 

*“*T ain’t got one nor yet t’other ; 
I’m gettin’ owlets.” As he said 
this he held up a ghost moth be- 
tween his finger and thumb. Then 
he placed it in his empty tobacco- 
box, in which were three or four 
more of the same sort. 

* That'll do fur to-night,” he re- 
marked. Will ye come?” Then 
he produced from his pocket a 
fishing-line wound round a short 
piece of hazel. I nodded. 

“Are ye going to bide here, or 
are ye coming in the cover with 
me?” 

I chose to remain where I was, 
for from the open side of the pond 
I could note all his proceedings, 





which were always of an interest- 
ing nature. 

From some brambles he pulled 
out a stick about five feet long, 
forked at the end where it had 
been cut. The end of the line 
was securely tied just below the 
fork; the rest of it was wound 
round the outside of the fork, 
leaving about a foot of strong gut 
hanging down; to this a by no- 
means small hook was attached. 
Then from his tobacco-box he 
pulled out one of his owlets, and, 
evidently knowing well what he 
was about, he placed the moth. 
“T’m agoing to wiggle fur ’em,” 
said he. Then he made his way 
into the cover, with such gentle- 
ness of movement that I only knew 
of his whereabouts by seeing him 
look over the splashed hazel bank 
of the pond on the other side, the 
light throwing his shadow behind 
him. Marksman was knowing in 
all details ; but he had an original - 
way of proceeding that always had 
great fascination for me, and I 
learned many a “wrinkle” from 
him. He very quietly unwound the 
line by turning his forked stick 
the reverse way as it neared the 
water, and I could see him gently 
jerking it up and down to imitate 
the flight of the insect. Then he 
let it drop on the water, close to 
the bank, and gave his owlet a 
motion as if it were struggling to 
rise from the pond, after falling in. 

Another wiggle, and then came 
a sound, sock! The stick was 
raised, the line as tight as any 
harp-string, and up the bank went 
a trout, being out of sight in the 
most extraordinarily quick fashion. 
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The next moment, with a grin all 
over his face, Marksman held it 
up for inspection ; a real beauty it 
was. As silently as before he 
then moved on to another place, 
where the performance was re- 
peated with equal success. 

“T see one of they owlets drop 
in one evenin’ as I wus looterin’ 
round,” said he. ‘I thought over 
it fur a spell, an’ since then I’ve 
found it act most oncommon.” 

But luck changes. Marksman 
had only seen that particular moth 
fall in, and when his owlets failed 
him he was at a loss to know 
what to use next. Worms or live 
bait the trout in that particular 
pond refused entirely. Meeting 
him again on the moor one day, I 
asked how his fishing was getting 
on. ‘ Oh,” replied he, “I gi’n it 
up. I thought as I'd found out a 
way to clear that thear pond, but 
*tain’t no go arter all. I shell hev 
tu wait till they owlets cums round 
here agin.” 

“ Marksman,” said I, “if I find 
you a kind of owlet that will catch 
trout out of that pond, and last 
you all the season up to running 
time, will you keep it to yourself?” 

“ Now F 

“There, that’s all right—give 
me your precious tackle ; you don’t 
leave that at home, I know.” 

*‘T wonders what noover ye be 
‘up tu now,” he observed, handing 
over his fishing-gear. 

After a fresh whipping of the 
hook on to the gut, I made a body 
from a new wine-bottle cork, and 
securely fixed it on the hook fore 
and aft. In it I put two small 
dark beads for the eyes. In place 
of wings I whipped on the beauti- 
fully pencilled tips of the feathers 
from the wings of the white owl. 
** Use it just before the dark closes 
in,” I said, in giving the thing to 
Marksman. 
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He used it with good result, 
Many a fine trout in that pond 
was taken by the strange insect, 
which, when not in requisition, 
was religiously kept in a domino- 
box in some cunningly contrived 
pocket of his old velveteen jacket. 
No profane eye was allowed to 
rest on that treasure, and from 
the date of the unearthly insect’s 
manufacture I rose many inches 
in Marksman’s estimation. It is 
still treasured up, and when its 
owner has had a little over three 
pints of ale he will tell the com- 
pany that he has “summat in a 
box as ’ll fetch ’em out on it, when 
it’s dark.” After another pint, 
he will state in the most defiant 
manner, and perfectly unsolicited, 
“No, I ain’t a goin’ tu show it tu 
nobody,—what du ye think? No, 
nor yit tell who made it. No, 
I shan’t!” his voice rising to a 
perfect yell. Poor Marksman! 

There is plenty of water on both 
sides of the valley belonging to 
the Hackhurst downs. The 
streams run in different direc- 
tions, part finding their way to 
the Wey, the rest emptying them- 
selves into the Mole. In these 
are certain pools and ponds hid- 
den in nooks and corners that are 
full of fine fish. Before the pro- 
perty changed owners I and many 
others were allowed to fish and 
shoot there, but that is a thing of 
the past. The rod is placed on 
one side now; there are too many 
of those unsightly square boards 
about, telling one that any person 
attempting to catch anything the 
size of a sprat will be prosecuted. 
Ay, ugly notice-boards disfigure 
the stream and road sides, the 
beautiful woods and the wild hill- 
sides. Yet I do not remember 
that the kindness and confidence 
of our old gentry was ever abused. 
A simple intimation to keep away 
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from certain spots on and about 
the estates was sufficient.! 

“What are you young fellows 
about ?” one old squire would say ; 
“ fishing, eh ?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

‘“That’s all very well, but what 
kind of fish?” 

‘Perch, roach, dace, and gud- 
geon, sir.” 

“Show me your baskets, and 
take your lines from the water 
that I may see your baits... . 
Yes, yes, quite right.” 

- We lifted our caps to him as he 

turned to go again,—an act of 
politeness which the courteous old 
gentleman returned instantly in 
kind. 

** Let my trout alone—don’t go 
where they are ;” that was the only 
restriction he placed on our move- 
ments. We respected it always, 
for we liked and honoured him 
well. 

Dabchicks, or little grebes, bred 
in one spot, I knew. The pool was 
not larger than a duck-pond, but 
it was clear and deep, and full of 
fine green weeds. I had never 
noticed any fish, particularly, 
on account of the thickness of 
these. One evening my companion 
was waiting for a shot at a dab- 
chick—we had come for other 
game—when a rise up in the weeds 
made us put our guns quickly up 
to the shoulder, thinking it was 
some water-bird diving; but out 
jumped some fine roach, and a 
great pike after them. He was 
one of the brightest, and for his 
length the thickest, pike I had ever 
seen. We looked at each other, 


dabchicks were forgotten, and our 
only thought was how to get at the 
fish. What to do we did not know, 
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for if the pike ran into the masses 
of weed a rod was useless,—no 
clothes- prop would have pulled 
him out. So we agreed to sleep 
on it; and during the night my 
friend had a happy inspiration. 
Next morning he showed me the 
most rough-and-ready contrivance 
that it has ever been my lot to see. 
He had a large hank of light olive- 
green cord, thin but very strong, 
such as you would use to hang a 
good-sized picture by. To this 
form of line two feet of wire was 
firmly lashed, and this again was 
securely lashed—-whipped would by 
no means express it—to a double 
hook. The wire was of the same 
kind and of equal thickness as 
that used to catch hares with. As 
my companion observed, “ It would 
pull the very old one himself out, 
if he got the hooks in his gullet.” 
The next business was to catch 
bait : this was easily done, for large 
roach abounded in the stream close 
at hand. After the bait had been 
fixed, my friend took it in his hand 
and threw it, as he would have 
done a stone, into the first open 
space between the weeds near us ; 
the remainder of the picture-cord _ 
lay on the top of the weeds. I had 
no faith in the proceedings myself, 
the tackle being so very rough, 
but my companion evidently had. 
Those pike had surely never seen 
a line before; they must have been 
the most unsophisticated of the 
pike family, for, before five minutes 
had passed away, the picture-cord 
began to shoot over the top of the 
weeds at a most rapid rate, and 
then it stopped. “ All right,” said 
my friend; ‘“‘he’s pouching it. I 
shall give him ten minutes, and 
then I'll tickle his gizzard.” He 














1 Our author must remember, too, that in those days, before so many railroads 


were open, crowds of trippers were not able to overrun the beautiful country-side, 
tearing up primroses, roots, and flowers, and carrying on a system of wholesale 


destruction wherever their profane hands and feet went. 
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did that with a vengeance, jerking 
the pike sharply enough to pull a 
donkey up to a standstill. The 
pike was so alarmed and amazed, 
never having been served so in his 
life before, that he sprang clean 
out of the water like a trout, came 
down head first into a mass of 
weeds, and buried himself in them 
like a pig in straw. 

You've lost him!” I cried. 

“Not I,” rejoined my friend ; 
“he’s safe enough. Come out of 
it!” and with that he hauled a 
mass of weeds ashore that would 
have overfilled a bushel measure. 
When we parted the weeds, in the 
centre of them was one of the most 
silvery thick 8-lb. pikes that we 
had ever seen or ever shall see. 

After that we found more pike 
in that secluded bit of water, all 
of that same stamp and quality. 
Numbers of them were hauled out 
by that happy contrivance of pic- 
ture-cord and snare-wire. We two 
meet one another at times now, 
and no matter what the topic of 
conversation may be, it is sure 
soon to drift round to that lonely 
pool; and it is our united opinion 
that if we had allowed those fat 
pike to remain there, they must 
infallibly have died eventually of 
apoplexy. 

From the stream that ran by 
this pond little rills flowed through 
the lush water-meadows, which 
were covered in their season with 
the king-cups, the yellow iris, and 
many other plants that flourish in 
such localities. 

The rills were clear as crystal, 
having sandy bottoms, about a foot 
in depth. Here loach of large 
size were to be found in abun- 
dance ; six inches in length they 
were, the finest baits possible for 
the pike and perch of the river 
Mole. I have tried all the various 


baits there, but the very best were 
the fine stone loaches from these 
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rills. Miller’s-thumbs, bullheads, 
or bull-trouts, were plentiful ; with 
them we did not interfere, although, 
like the loach, they are excellent 
eating. If you make a skeleton 
of the miller’s-thumb, the head 
looks curiously monkey-like. 

Water-shrews had their home 
here. I have spent hours in watch- 
ing the habits of these little crea- 
tures. Where the rills widened 
out into ditches the water-rats, or 
water-voles, had their holes. Two 
varieties I knew there—the com- 
mon brown vole and the black 
water-vole. The latter is smaller 
than his more common relative, 
and, when he is sitting on the 
bank, looks like a small ball of 
dark velvet. I saw one lately on 
the banks of the same small ditch. 

I have seen the pike, too, swim 
up that brook in the way that the 
late Richard Jefferies observed 
them in his own county. Asa 
fellow field-naturalist, I would pay 
my tribute of praise, and express 
my perfect appreciation of the 
work of one of the most minute 
and truthful observers that Eng- 
land has ever known. He has 
now solved those secrets of nature, 
doubtless, that puzzled him here. 
As to myself, I am at the present 
time nearer sixty than fifty years 
of age; I enjoy first-rate health ; 
my eyesight, thank God ! is as keen 
as it was at twenty-five; and I 
am as capable of a twenty miles’ 
trudge over the moorlands as I 
was in the days of my youth. 
From my childhood I have studied 
natural life, but not for profit: 
until a few years ago I never 
wrote a line about what I knew 
or had seen for the public eye to 
rest on. And so I feel competent, 
as one of nature’s children, to give 
an opinion as to the value of the 
work of my lamented fellow-natur- 
alist, Richard Jefferies. 

Let us climb the hills once more 
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from Hackhurst downs on our 
way to Ranmore common. From 
here a bridle-path passes in front 
of the mansion of beautiful Den- 
bies. We have one of the most 
lovely views of woodland scenery 
- that it is possible for any one to 
look on. There is the whole 
length of the Holmesdale valley, 
with the hills on either side of 
it. We see mansions thickly 
dotted in all directions, where 
some years ago there was not a 
house to be seen. Retracing our 
steps from this point, and walking 
over the common and on to West- 
humble, we find Box Hill fronting 
us. In spite of the changes fol- 
lowing in the wake of fresh bricks 
and mortar, delightful remnants 
of what has been are still to be 
found. One spot I often visit,—a 
large pool, a half-choked-up mill- 
pond, with a current running 
through the middle of it, and 
bare expanses of soft slub, where 
flag and iris, tasselled grasses and 
rushes, and stunted willow growth, 
flourish most luxuriantly. This 
pool must possess some peculiar 
attraction for all the birds of 
passage that affect such localities, 
either for purposes of breeding or 
for food ; for here, in their migrat- 
ing seasons of spring and autumn, 
come curlew, plover, dunlins — 
these, by the way, have a great 
portion of their full breeding 
plumage about them—sandpipers, 
the common or willy wicket, and 
the rarer green sandpiper. Geese 
come at longer intervals, ducks 
are common, teal visit it now and 
again, terns frequently, and gulls 
that, from some reason or another 
only known to themselves, are 
tempted to stay their flight for a 
time and to rest here—a treacher- 
ous enough resting-place to some 
of them. Snipe, also, visit the 
place—wisps of them zigzag up at 
times, according to the season ; 
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and the heron comes to see what 
he can bayonet with that bill of 
his. Thirty-five years ago that 
pond and the streams that fed it 
teemed with fish of all kinds; the 
perch and the pike ran very large 
there. It was not to be wondered 
at, taking the vast supply of food 
into consideration. I have seen 
shoals of young carp swim up a 
quiet part of one of the feeding- 
streams and down again. As to 
the roach and gudgeon and the 
loaches, their name was, in truth, 
legion. 

There was a tradition about the 
pond in connection with a secret 
outlet said to run from it into the 
water-meadows. In most tradi- 
tions there is a grain, at least, 
of truth. An individual I knew 
well — he is still alive, although 
sadly grizzled and battered with 
the wear and tear of a very no- 
madic way of living—who was of 
an inquiring turn of mind, set to 
work to solve the problem of the 
exact whereabouts of that secret 
outlet. He found it, but he kept 
the knowledge of it to himself. 

This man dealt with the miller 
for siftings, pea-meal, and other 
matter for the fattening of his 
porkers ; so that he generally had 
one sack, if not more, in his house, 
with the names of the miller and 
his mill marked on it in full. Not 
only was the outlet discovered by 
him, but he opened it and let out 
the water. So cleverly did he 
manage this, that by the morning 
the pond was full again to the 
edge, without anything to tell how 
the affair had been contrived. I 
was rarely in bed after four 
o'clock in the morning nine months 
out of the twelve, and. on that 
particular morning my work took 
me past the mill-pond at my usual 
early hour. To my astonishment 
I found the water-meadow nearest 
the pond turned into a shallow 
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lagoon, in which great pike and 
other fish were rushing about like 
rockets, making the golden tops 
of the king-cups nod about in a 
most extraordinary fashion. I 
suppose it was very wrong of me, 
but how I laughed and rubbed my 
hands in glee to see the fun— 
and the sight of that harlequin- 
like fellow, with his _ trousers 
tucked up to his knees, a “ three- 
speened fork,” as he termed it, 
in his hand, as busy as a bee in a 
tar-pot, harpooning the fish with 
the greatest ease. He had some 
fine specimens of pike already laid 
out on the grass when I arrived. 
As I stood there enjoying the 
scene, who should appear but the 
village constable returning from 
his beat of night duty. Nothing 
daunted, Harlequin saluted him 
with a cheery good morning. 

“What game is this, then?” 
queried the guardian of the peace 
and of the place. 

“A werry nice un I calls it,” 
replied Harlequin, as he harpooned 
another pike, that I judged at 
least to be twelve pounds in weight. 
“You see,” he continued, “he,” 
jerking his thumb in the direction 
of the mill-house, “ keeps a lot of 
ducks, as you knows well; an’ 
he’s lost a lot o’ the young uns 
lately with these ’ere jacks, so he 
comes tu me rather late last night, 
an’ says he to me, ‘I shell let 
some o’ the water off, quite unbe- 
known to anybody,—some o’ they 
jacks is sure tu find their way out 
into the medder : yo’ git up early, 
as soon as ’tis light, an’ settle some 
on ’em off.’ He says that tu me, 
an’ I’m a-doin’ of it. An’ he give 
me one o’ his sacks fur tu put ’em 
in ; then, says he, if anybody cums 
an’ interferes with yer, they'll see 
as ye’re doin’ it fur me. An’ all 
the jacks as yo’ settles yo’ can keep 
fur yerself! But, bless ye! what 
should I du with such a lot? Now, 


look here ; ye just take this here 
big un home with yer—ye’ll find 
it fine eatin’ !” 

The guardian of the night ac- 
cepted that splendid pike, and 
marched off a happy man—the 
pike on one side, balanced by his 
staff on the other. As I noted 
the broad tail of the fish flopping 
against his leg from the inside of 
his coat, “Pat Haggerty’s wed- 
ding” popped into my head— 


‘¢ Where the bride she was dressed in 
A short-bodied gown, 
Jist made in the fashion, 
The tail hangin’ down.” 


As soon as the constable was out 
of sight, we both roared with 
laughter. 

To this day the real state of the 
case is not known, nor where that 
very mysterious outlet is. The 
receiver of the pike has passed 
over to the majority long ago, and 
the miller was never the wiser. 
I kept poor Harlequin’s secret, as 
I have done many another of the 
sort in my day. 

Of all our Surrey mills, pleasant- 
est to me are the Woodland valley 
mills, shut out as they are from 
all sounds of traffic—cool and quiet 
spots surrounded by trees. A 
flight of old brick steps led down 
from the mill-head into the garden, 
and then you saw the miller’s 
house,—one I often visited and 
rested in. The dusty outside look 
did not extend to the interior 
of the house, for the low-ceil- 
inged rooms with beams running 
across them were kept in perfect 
order. The furniture was of old- 
fashioned mahogany, solid and 
good ; and the miller and his wife 
were a grave kindly couple, quite 
in keeping with their surround- 
ings. He was not given to much 
expression in the matter of religion, 
and he did not go to church so 
regularly as his wife, a quiet staid 
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woman, who might be seen walk- 
ing through the beech woods two 
miles to church every Sunday 
morning. She had a profound 
respect for the clergy and all re- 
lating to the Established Church ; 
he had a hearty regard and ad- 
miration for his landlord, the 
squire. He had stronger opinions 
about fishing than he had on re- 
ligious questions. I remember his 
finding a fellow fishing with the 
spoon-bait for pike, and the man 
was quickly made to wind up and 
go, for he would have no dumb 
creatures tortured; one hook, he 
said, was quite enough. With re- 
spect to the mill-stream proper, 
independently of the mill-pool, his 
ideas and sentiments were of the 
most conservative nature. The 
trout were for the squire and 
the squire’s friends only. Even to 
hint at a day’s possible fishing was 
enough to get you excommunicated 
by the miller. No keeper ever 
watched his coveys of partridges 
with more jealous care than that 
miller did the trout that lived in 
his portion of the stream. Yet 
he was once tricked out of a day’s 
fishing by a supposed clergyman, 
compared with whom my poor 
Harlequin was a saint. I shall 
never forget the wrath and disgust 
with which he related the story to 
me. I give it as the miller told it, 
a few days after it occurred. 

« Just after breakfast there came 
a rap at the door, which mother 
answered. Then she told me that 
there was a strange gentleman, 
a very respectable-looking clergy- 
man, inquiring forme. I went out, 
and he at once held out his hand, 
saying, ‘Good morning, Mr Dash, 
—good morning to you ; I must in- 
troduce myself. I am the vicar of 
G , and my old college friend, 





your worthy and esteemed land- 

lord, wrote me an invitation to 

come and have a day’s fishing over 
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here. He knows my weakness for 
the gentle sport, and he said I 
was to come to you, with his com- 
pliments, for instruction where it 
was best to go, and about other 
matters concerning the limits of 
his water.’ He said, too, as how 
he was going to dine with the 
squire that same evening, and that 
he should then be able to give 
an account of his success through 
the day. 

“So I left the mill to my chap, 
and showed the stranger all the 
best places where I knew the 
heavy fish lay, and then left him 
to it. About ten o’clock I went 
to see how he was getting on. 
The fellow could fish, no doubt 
about that. I looked at him as 
he threw, and I thought to my- 
self, if all parsons is like you 
they’re uncommon active with 
trout, whatever they may be with 
men: he’d got eight or nine good 
ones already. 

“¢-You see,’ says he, ‘ thanks to 
you, my good friend, I’m labouring 
in a fruitful vineyard. The flesh 
is weak, though, this morning, and 
in the excitement caused by the 
prospect of a day’s fishing, and 
seeing my old college friend, I 
omitted to bring the needful re- 
freshment with me. Do you think 
there is a possibility of anything 
being procured in the neighbour- 
hood—any good inn near to which 
I could go?’ 

“Ttold him there was none nearer 
than two miles away, but that he 
would be heartily welcome to any- 
thing there might happen to be in 
our house: mother has a weakness 
for parsons, you know, so I was all 
right there. 

“<*Do you say home-brewed, my 
dear friend?’ he went on; ‘never 
since my boyhood have I tasted 
that fine drink of Old England. I 
feel my youth come back at the 
very name of it. Yes; gladly will 
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I accept of your hospitality ;’ and a 
lot more stuff of the same sort— 
about lines in pleasant places and 
the like. Well, mother laid the 
cloth in the best room, and she 
even put her own best bib and 
tucker on, in honour of the clerical 
gentleman. He washed his hands, 
and in he came; looked it over, and 
then said a grace. After that he 
set to work, praised our beer, called 
it nectar for the immortals, emptied 
the jug,—three pints it held,—and 
praised mother’s bread and cheese 
too. He talked us right over, 
both of us—asked us if we went 
to church. I told him mother 
did, wet or fine. Then he got on 
his legs and gave us a bit of a 
sermon on true religion and out- 
ward forms, and the grand old 
Church of England, finishing up 
with Christian charity, which was, 
he said, just what he had had 
from us thatday. ‘On my return 
to my vicarage,’ he said, ‘I will at 
once send, for your acceptance, 
one of the most costly Bibles that 
the town of G can supply ; 
and may peace and plenty rest on 
this house for evermore.’ Mother 
cried a bit, he brought it all out 
so solemn like. ‘Now, my kind 
friends,’ he finished up with, ‘I 
am but a humble shepherd of the 
flock, but you have my blessing. 
I will now proceed to fish again.’ 
There was some more stuff about 
the partner of my joys, and he 
trusted of few sorrows, and then 
he took his leave. 

“T went with him up stream, 
telling him not to fish in the other 
water, and then we shook hands. 
As he pulled out his handkerchief 
to wipe his face, out came a short, 
dirty clay-pipe, a regular pot- 
house pipe, not even such a one 
as you and me might use. That 
struck me curious like. ‘I'll 
watch you, my clerical gentleman, 
a bit,’ I said to myself, and instead 
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of going home I slipped round 
another way. Well, he was overon 
the other ground, where he’d been 
told not to go, like a shot, and 
had a fine one from there, quick. 
Then I showed myself, and told 
him he’d no right there. ‘It’s 
all right, my friend,’ said he ; ‘ the 
owner of this property is also a 
friend of mine. I will leave the 
fish at his door as I pass, on my 
way to the Hall.’ 

“Said I, ‘I’m going that road 
myself, and I will carry it for 
you.’ 

“*No, no, my dear friend. I 
could not let it be a burden to 
you, especially after your great 
hospitality to me.’ 

“That did not quite satisfy me, 
but I let him start, and then fol- 
lowed him up. He gave me the 
double: he did not go the house 
road, so I made for the way to 
the station, where a man told me 
he had just met a parson running 
along, full trot. He was not in 
the station, and I made for the 
public. There I found our cleri- 
cal humbug sitting down, drinking 
grog, that same clay-pipe in his 
mouth; and as I live he was actu- 
ally singing, ‘Catch ’em alive, oh ! 
catch ’em alive !’ 

“He could not see me where I 
stood in the bar—he was inside the 
parlour. ‘I'll catch you alive just 
now, my gentleman,’ I said, and 
I waited for him to come out into 
the street. There I fixed him. 

«You canting villain !’ I cried, 
‘what do you mean by this 
swindle ?’ 

* Looking me full in the face, he 
said, ‘My dear friend, permit me 
to suggest that you are labouring 
under some strange delusion. I 
am afraid that you have somewhat 
overstepped the bounds of pru- 
dence by too free indulgence in 
intoxicating liquor. Allow me to 
go my way in peace.’ 
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“That so riled me that I took off 
my coat; he bolted, I after him. 
He could run, but so could I; and 
just as he was turning into the 
station he had to accept a little 
more of my hospitality in the 
shape of a kick that heaved him 
off the pavement. Then I left 
him.” 

‘And what did mother say?” 
I asked, when the miller had fin- 
ished his story. 

“Why, it made her that mad 
and cantankerous, she did not go 
to church for some weeks, but 
took to the little chapel instead. 
She’s got over it now though, but 
I ain’t.” 


On the borders of a trout stream, 
close to a farm, I know a spot 
well where a vixen littered that 
was well tended by Master Rey- 
nard. Very soon after the cubs 
had done sucking, twenty - five 
ducks were missing from the 
farm. They had gone down to 
the stream, and never returned 
again. So close was the earth 
to a public footpath, that persons 
out for a stroll used to stop and 
watch the vixen and her cubs at 
play. 

One morning one of the cubs 
was found dead, close to the earth. 
From certain signs on the ground 
round about him, there could not 
be the least doubt that some per- 
son or persons unknown had com- 
mitted the awful crime of fox- 
murder. It might have been 
done by way of a gentle hint to 
Master Reynard and his family 
that it would be well to leave the 
remainder of the ducks alone. 

Although the fox has grace of 
sanctuary allowed him by some 
for their own purposes, yet he has 
ever been a bone of contention: 
he has had many a curse heaped 
on his head, and has been the 
cause of more bickerings and ill- 
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feeling among certain classes than 
any other of our wild creatures. 

If only the same protection had 
been awarded to the badger, it 
would be well for our farmers, 
large and small. May he long 
have his home on our Surrey 
hillsides. I confess to a great 
weakness for this frolicsome bear- 
like little creature. 

One morning last summer 
(1890), I was out for a stroll 
through the woods, when a man 
hailed me from the door of a cot- 
tage that stood just on the out- 
skirts of one of them. He told 
me he had got a queer critter that 
had come to his garden, and to 
his mind it was very like a little 
pig—in fact, “fust off he reckoned 
it was one o’ his young snorkers 
hed got out. He’s gone to his 
home now,” he added; “ it’s close 
handy to my garden. About 
seven of an evenin’ he cums up 
reg’lar ; I be mortal cur’ous about 
it—can ye tell us what it is?” 

At about seven o’clock I made 
my way gently up to the edge of 
the man’s garden, and it was not 
long before the “snorker-like crit- 
ter” made its appearance. He 
seemed to have no fear—he had 
evidently never been disturbed 
since he first made his home close 
to; and had he not been attracted 
by the grunts of the cottager’s 
young snorkers, his proximity 
would never have been suspected. 
As it was, he gambolled about 
among the fern in the full joy of 
his nature, perfectly fearlessly—a 
strange combination of the bear 
and the pig in all his movements. 
If you have only seen the badger 
in a zoological collection, you have 
no idea what the creature is when 
he enjoys perfect liberty. After 
eating something he had rooted 
up, our friend dashed down into 
the open meadow adjoining the 
wood. 
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“What in the name o’ wonder 
be it?” asked the man. 

“A badger, and a fine fellow 
too.” 

“Will he du any mischief to 
the crap in the garden?” 

“ Not he,” I replied. 

“Then I shan’t meddle with un. 
I likes to see un cut his capers. 
Now what do he live on?” 

“Mice, beetles, snails, and wasps’ 
nests that he digs out.” 

“ What—wapses! he’s a good 


un. Ouss them things! they du 
work my fruit. Anything else do 
he eat ?” 


* Yes, mushrooms.” 

“Do he? he wunt hev ’em all, 
then, ef he stops here till they 
cums out.” 

“He will kill and eat hedge- 
hogs too.” 

“Then he’s a right good un. I 
shan’t meddle with he.” 

For reasons of my own I did 
not tell our friend that the crea- 
ture would also eat rabbits. I 
knew the man had the privilege 
of catching all that visited his 
ground. Nor did I warn him that 
his pullets might fare badly if one 
of them happened to stray near 
the badger’s quarters when he was 
hungry. In my pursuit of natu- 
ral history studies, I have found it 
often best not to enter into any 
subject too minutely with the un- 
learned. One is apt to be the 
loser by so doing. ‘Live and let 
live” is my motto. 

After interviewing the badger I 
inspected his home : it was a very 
pleasant and secure one, under 
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the roots of a clump of firs, on a 
sandy knoll, within one minute’s 
walk of our friend’s back-door. 
The children had noticed it first, 
and told their father about a little 
strange pig they had run after. 
This proves that it is only when 
driven by persecution that wild 
creatures fear man. 

Polecats, stoats, and weasels are 
now anything but common among 
us. They do certainly exist in re- 
mote spots, but not in the numbers 
I can remember they did years 
ago. The capture or killing of the 
largest member of the tribe—the 
marten excepted—is a very rare 
circumstance now. If the present 
exportation of stoats and weasels 
to the colonies continues—7s, 6d. 
and 5s. are offered for each live 
specimen—for the purpose of ex- 
terminating the rabbits that were 
foolishly introduced there, we shall 
suffer from a plague of rats and 
mice. Stoats and weasels kill 
enormous numbers of these, only 
for the sake of their blood. 

To return to the point we left, 
near the valley mill-pond. As 
you pass over Box Hill you come 
to Headley Walton and Epsom 
heaths or downs, the crest of 
these hills. From this line of 
country you begin to near the 
great metropolis: you see now far 
too much brickwork about to call 
it wild scenery, although the hills 
are still near. Primitive nature 
in her luxuriance must be sought 
farther afield, in the region I have 
tried faintly to indicate. 

A Son or THE MarsHEs. 

















WHILE enterprising travellers 
have penetrated into almost every 
corner of the globe, it seems remark- 
able that Morocco, which is situa- 
ted within sight of Gibraltar and 
only five days’ steam from Eng- 
land, should have remained, until 
within the last few years, an un- 
known land. This corner of north- 
western Africa is one of the most 
important and interesting por- 
tions of that great continent. It 
formed at one time, under the title 
of Mauritania, a powerful division 
of the Carthaginian and Roman 
empires. In the eleventh century 
the Moors, under Arab rule, be- 
came conquerors of Spain, and 
held dominion over that country 
for four hundred years ; but since 
their expulsion from Europe they 
have sunk into their present sav- 
age condition. Several travel- 
lers, who have within recent years 
made journeys into the interior of 
Morocco, have called attention to 
the deplorable condition of the in- 
habitants of that country, who are 
groaning under the most corrupt 
government in the world, and un- 
der the evils arising out of the sys- 
tem of protection established by 
foreign Powers over some of the 
natives of Morocco. It was with 
a view to make full inquiry into 
these important questions that I 
undertook a journey to Morocco 
in company with my friend, Mr 
Henry Gurney. We left London 
on the 6th of March, and after 
staying at Gibraltar a few days we 
crossed over to Tangier, a dis- 
tance of thirty-five miles. We 
took up our quarters in the Villa 
de France Hotel, which is situ- 
ated on high ground outside the 
town, commanding a _ splendid 
view of Tangier Bay, the coast 
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of Spain, and all the surrounding 
country. 

Tangier, although only about 
five days distant from England, pre- 
sents an aspect so entirely different 
from anything that can be seen 
in Europe, that the traveller may 
fancy himself carried away to the 
land of the ‘Thousand and One 
Nights,’ or to the days of the an- 
cient patriarchs. Modern civilisa- 
tion, which has brought such 
marked changes in almost every 
part of the world, has not as yet 
penetrated the outside crust of 
Moroccan life. Here the fashions 
remain the same as they were in 
the days of Abraham: we meet 
men and women’ everywhere 
dressed in similar robes to those 
worn by their remote ances- 
tors; the very antiquity of the 
customs seems to have a special 
charm for them. In fact, all 
Morocco from time immemorial 
has been the land of jalabias and 
slippers. It is true that many 
Jews have assumed Christian 
clothing as an outward sign of 
honesty and respectability; but 
the Mohammedans stick to their 
fashions with the same tenacity as 
they do to the Koran. We can 
hardly imagine, as we pass them 
in the street robed in their loose 
garments, that these are the de- 
scendants of the Moors who con- 
quered and carried a measure of 
civilisation into Spain, and who 
left behind them magnificent mon- 
uments of their former greatness. 
They seem to have once more 
gone back to barbarism, and 
turned their face against any kind 
of progress. 

The houses of Tangier are white 
and flat-roofed, and the streets, 
which are all unpaved, are so nar- 
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row in some parts that two per- 
sons can scarcely pass each other. 
The streets are without names, 
and the houses without numbers. 
The postman would have a hard 
time of it to find out the owners of 
letters. As a rule, every one goes 
for his own. 

The Arab shop is a mere box in 
the wall without windows, neither 
does it bear any name or number. 
The shop-door is raised some dis- 
tance higher than the street, and 
when this is open in the morning, 
the merchant jumps in and squats 
down on a cushion within easy dis- 
tance of his goods. Here he at- 
tends to his customers, who stand 
outside in the street to examine 
his wares. 

The notary and scribe sit in an 
open place, and their clients are 
attended to in public. We have 
never heard what a lawyer’s fees 
are for a consultation in this coun- 
try; but we know a charge is made 
for drawing up public documents, 
such sum depending upon the char- 
acter of the work required to be 
done. Justice is delivered by the 
governor in the gate, as it was 
in olden times. We do not mean 
by this that justice is admin- 
istered as we understand it in 
England. No; it is carried out 
after the Moorish fashion, bribery 
forming the chief feature. Tan- 
gier is the nearest town to Europe 
of all the Moorish ports, and cer- 
tainly the most important. It 
was once under the Crown of 
Portugal, afterwards that of Eng- 
land; but 200 years ago it was 
abandoned to the Moors, and has 
remained in their hands ever since, 
leaving no trace of Christian occu- 
pation. It has no architectural 


adornment worth a passing notice. 
Of late years, however, it has un- 
dergone some change, on account 
of the number of tourists, espec- 
ially English, who go to it for 
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sport and as a_ health - resort. 
Hotels of good accommodation 
have sprung up for travellers all 
round, and the suburban part has 
now a decidedly European appear- 
ance, being studded with pretty 
villas enclosed in nice gardens. 
Even the speculative builder has 
commenced his operations in this 
corner of Morocco. Missionaries 
are at work endeavouring to turn 
Moslem hearts to Christianity, 
while others have opened educa- 
tional establishments for instruct- 
ing the Moors. Newspapers in 
several languages have been estab- 
lished—all devoted to ameliorating 
the condition of the Moors. If 
these various agencies which are 
now at work are conducted hon- 
estly and sincerely, they must 
eventually help very materially 
to regenerate this portion of 
Africa. 

To Europeans, Tangier is the 
most important and interesting of 
the towns of Morocco, on account 
of its being the residence of the 
representatives of all the foreign 
Powers, and the place where every 
kind of diplomatic intrigue is 
hatched, with a view to thwart 
each other in the relations with 
the Moorish officials. 

Having introduced our readers 
to the first town of the Moorish 
empire, we think it best, before 
proceeding further in relating the 
narrative of our journey, to briefly 
explain the nature of the abuses 
under protection about which we 
came to inquire. But, in order 
that the subject may be clearly 
understood, we find it necessary 
to give a short sketch of the 
Shereefian Government of the 
Moorish empire, also of its rela- 
tion to the protégé system —a 
question which has been a bone 
of contention between the Powers 
and the Sultan for many years 
past. The local and the foreign 
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press have discussed it on various 
occasions, and pointed out the 
crimes and abuses which are car- 
ried on under it. Mr Allen, the 
able secretary of the Anti-Slavery 
Society, and Mr Crawford, a mem- 
ber of the same excellent institu- 
tion, made a very valuable report 
on this subject, and I wrote one 
dealing with the same question 
four years ago, but still the evil 
continues. 

Morocco, with all its abundant 
wealth and immense natural re- 
sources, possesses one of the most 
despotic and corrupt governments 
in the world. The Sultan is lord 
and master of the lands, fortunes, 
and lives of his subjects : he is not 
only absolute as a temporal sove- 
reign, but in his spiritual capacity 
he is the prince of believers or the 
followers of Mohammed—ina word, 
he is the State or the Shereefian 
Government as well as the Church, 
so that good or bad government 
depends on the character and 
disposition of one man. He has 
a Council of State, consisting of 
a Grand Vizier who attends to 
home affairs, a Chamberlain and 
two Viziers for foreign affairs—one 
at the Moorish Court, the other at 
Tangier, who acts as a buffer be- 
tween the Sultan and the foreign 
representatives. These state offi- 
cials are mere instruments for car- 
rying out his Majesty’s will, and 
have no voice in the affairs of the 
nation. These men subsist by cor- 
ruption and oppression : every post 
is sold by them to the highest 
bidder, the proceeds being divided 
between themselves and the Sultan. 
The whole country is divided into 
many provinces ruled by governors, 
who, having to purchase their posi- 
tion, obtain full liberty to grind 
and squeeze the poor unfortunate 
inhabitants of Morocco out of their 
last penny. While these heartless 
governors are able to pour money 
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into the coffers of the Sultan and 
his minions, the cry of the op- 
pressed is never listened to. The 
large sum which a governor has to 
pay for his appointment is often 
borrowed from Jews at 50 per 
cent interest. So soon as he gains 
his coveted position, he commences 
his career by imprisoning all the 
friends and relations of his prede- 
cessor, putting them to the torture, 
so as to compel them to reveal 
where the late governor’s treasure 
is hidden. Their property is mean- 
while plundered by the new autho- 
rity. After this formality is gone 
through, the governor appoints his 
chiefs of villages, who are exempt 
from all taxation, and supposed to 
follow him in war with as many of 
the tribe as possible. It is through 
these subordinates that he finds the 
means to satisfy the court officials. 
He orders them to bring him about 
twice the amount he had to pay 
for his post. They in their turn 
make a requisition of double the 
amount demanded, which the poor 
farmer has to pay. Before the 
year closes a new governor may be 
appointed, when the poor Moors 
are again subjected to similar treat- 
ment. There is no regular system 
of taxation. It is collected in 
such sums as the Sultan and his 
Ministers may determine. The 
amount is always increased to meet 
the demands of officials. It is 
given on authority that not more 
than one-third of the taxes collected 
ever reaches the Sultan ; two-thirds 
pass into the pockets of unpaid 
and corrupt Moorish officials, If 
a native appears in a new garment 
he is suspected at once of being 
rich, and is sent to prison to be 
squeezed out of all his money. It 
therefore happens that rich men, 
in order to conceal their wealth, go 
about in rags and filth, like beggars 
of the street. When the Sultan is 
displeased with a governor, it be- 
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comes a matter of demand for 
money, and if not forthcoming it 
means dismissal, and a successor is 
appointed. The former governor 
is sent to prison for an indefinite 
period, or perhaps to die there. 
The highest official in the State is 
never secure in his position. To- 
day he may be in favour ; to-mor- 
row may find him a prisoner in a 
filthy dungeon, or poisoned by a 
cup of coffee. The manner in which 
these horrors are brought to pass is 
worthy of the darkest age in the 
world’s history. If, for instance, 
a governor is reputed to be rich 
and powerful, he is invited in the 
most friendly manner to Court. 
He responds, and comes with some 
followers, and presents for his lord 
the Sultan and his Ministers. The 
sovereign receives him in great 
honour ; he is feasted and flattered, 
and the Sultan makes him valu- 
able presents. Before returning 
to his province, his Majesty, as a 
mark of high favour, presents him 
with one of his black wives. The 
governor thinks that his master 
may raise him to a very high posi- 
tion. He is not aware that the 
black wife is only a spy to find out 
if he is wealthy, and where his 
treasure may be found. All the 
information is carried through fe- 
males to the Sultan, who forms his 
plans in secret. After the gov- 
ernor spends some time at Court, 
feasting and being honoured, he 
makes preparations to return to his 
province. In the meantime he is 
encouraged to write to his people, 
informing them of his good fortune, 
and that he will soon be with them. 
This is done to put his friends off 
their guard, so that they will not 
be prepared to resist the Sultan’s 
authority when the day of reckon- 
ing comes. Soon the day of the 
governor’s departure arrives. He 


has a last audience with his master. 
The Sultan receives him, to all 
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appearance, in a friendly manner, 
but, without uttering a word, the 
Sultan strokes his beard. At this 
royal sign the poor governor is 
deprived of his liberty. He is 
sent to prison without any means 
of redress, while troops have been 
despatched in the meanwhile to 
plunder his friends and take 
away his treasure. It sometimes 
happens that the black wife, after 
extracting all possible information 
from a governor, poisons him. This 
is only an illustration of the fate 
of most Moorish officials. 

Some portions of Morocco are 
inhabited by tribes too powerful 
even for the Sultan and his gover- 
nors. In cases of this kind, where 
he cannot use force, he resorts to 
treachery and craft. He approaches 
them in his spiritual character, 
inviting the chiefs to meet him. 
Some obey the summons on religi- 
ous grounds: these are immedi- 
ately seized and cast into prison, 
there to remain as hostages for the 
good behaviour of the tribes. The 
prisons of Morocco are full of such 
persons, taken from all parts of the 
empire. Those who do not trust 
the head of the Mohammedan faith 
live in an independent state, carry- 
ing on continual war against the 
Sultan, and plundering every one 
they meet. The Moorish army, if 
such it may be called, is not organ- 
ised for the purpose of defending 
Morocco against a foreign invasion. 
It would be quite powerless to 
meet such a contingency. The 
Sultan’s army is formed for col- 
lecting taxes and carrying out all 
kinds of oppression against defence- 
less people. With these bands of 
robbers his Majesty plunders and 
massacres the tribes, handing 
women and children over to his 
followers, to be sold by them for 
their own benefit. Desolation and 
misery follow in the wake of these 
ruffians, who are a scourge to the 
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country, and are looked upon by 
the inhabitants as a pestilence. 
It is very deplorable that European 
officers can be found to take part 
in these marauding expeditions, 
and help in the work of destruc- 
tion. Justice, as understood in 
England, is unknown in Morocco. 
A Moor may be seized at the will 
of the governor or the Sultan, and 
he may remain all his life in prison 
without trial, or indeed without 
knowing the nature of his offence. 
The guilty are not usually sent to 
prison. It is the innocent person 
possessing means who is pounced 
upon, and made to pay debts he 
never owed, It is enough evidence 
if he may happen to have resided 
in the same village or country 
with the accused. They have not 
only to pay debts of others, but 
suffer for crimes which they never 
committed. Moorish governors do 
not trouble themselves in going 
after criminals or debtors. They 
hold the innocent responsible for 
the guilty, and they are even sent 
to prison for imaginary crimes in 
order to satisfy the avarice and 
cupidity of a governor. The 
Moors have to work all their lives 
like slaves to satisfy the Sultan, 
his officials, and the usurers, who 
are a band of parasites which 
infest all parts of Morocco. 

It was in order to escape from 
this corrupt government that the 
protégé system was first estab- 
lished. Commercial relations be- 
tween England and Morocco ex- 
isted by treaty as far back as 
1585. From that period up to 
the early part of the eighteenth 
century the Sultan had the sole 
right to arbitrate in disputes aris- 
ing between British subjects and 
Moors, but very little justice could 
be expected from such a despotic 
and barbarous ruler. It was 
therefore provided by the treaty 
of 1721 that in future every Brit- 
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ish subject should be surrendered, 
not to the Moorish judge, but to 
the English consul. This was the 
beginning of the modern diplo- 
matic system of protection, which 
was confirmed and consolidated at 
the Conference of Madrid, 1880. 
This measure, which was intended 
to ameliorate the condition of the 
foreigners, has given birth to un- 
told abuses and crimes, under 
which the poor inhabitants, who 
are still obliged to remain subjects 
of the Sultan, groan in the present 
day. The Moors, seeing that by 
this system the foreigners were ex- 
empt from taxation and military 
service, and only amenable to the 
jurisdiction of their respective 
consuls, eagerly sought to gain 
similar privileges by purchase or 
otherwise, which would enable 
them to escape the clutches of 
the Shereefian Government, and 
raise themselves to the level of 
aliens. Some of the foreign repre- 
sentatives embraced this opportun- 
ity for enriching themselves, and 
gaining greater influence in the 
country. Protection was there- 
fore, with all its advantages, ex- 
tended to Moors engaged as agents 
for foreign traders, and those con- 
nected with the legations and con- 
sulates. Indeed the granting of 
protection has become a source of 
considerable revenue to foreign 
representatives. It has often been 
obtained by unscrupulous Jews 
and Moors for the purpose of ex- 
tortion, by making unjust claims 
against unprotected Moors. These 
demands are enforced by foreign 
Ministers without being able to 
know their origin or justice. Thus 
the legations have become instru- 
ments of oppression to a greater 
degree than the Sultan’s Govern- 
ment. Even the governors derive 
considerable benefit from these 


claims, because they often recover 
three times the amount demanded. 
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Protection is only granted to rich 
Moors and Jews, who are able to 
pay well for the privilege, and 
they in their turn become op- 
pressors of the worst description, 
grinding unmercifully those who 
are obliged to remain under the 
Sultan’s yoke. It is not a wonder, 
then, that the Sultan has flatly re- 
fused to grant any more privileges 
to foreigners, who have already 
undermined his authority over his 
people, and deprived him of a large 
amount of his revenue. Neither 
can we be surprised at the Moors 
seeking foreign protection when 
they are continually pillaged by 
the Shereefian Government. Even 
the Grand Shereef of Wazzan has 
resorted to similar methods, for 
he has placed himself under the 
protection of France, so that he 
and his followers may be relieved 
from paying any tribute to the 
Sultan. 

Others again make journeys to 
Mecca, at considerable peril and 
expense, in order to surround them- 
selves with the odour of sanctity 
as a defence against the rapacity of 
the governors. The Moors do not 
seek protection from the Christian 
because they love him. They only 
do it because they have no security 
for life and property, or the shadow 
of justice, under their own wretched 
Government. It is this which 
drives them into the arms of the 
Christians. Although the Moorish 
Government carry on all kinds of 
oppression, the foreign representa- 
tives should not resort to similar 
measures, and even outstrip the 
Moorish officials in this respect. 
Diplomatic life in Tangier is a 
system of intrigue, each Minister 
apparently trying to thwart each 
other, making no united effort to 
improve the condition of Morocco. 

If foreign representatives and 
their subordinates had never per- 
mitted any of the abuses which 
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now flourish under their patron- 
age, the condition of Morocco 
would be entirely different. Up- 
right and honest conduct on the 
part of Ministers would tend to 
regenerate Moorish official life, 
and would certainly give them 
greater influence in the country 
and the councils of the Sultan: 
they would be more trusted and 
respected than they are at present. 

Having given this brief sketch 
of the Shereefian Government, we 
shall now proceed with the narra- 
tive of our journey. 

During our stay in Tangier we 
interviewed several of the foreign 
representatives and private gentle- 
men on the condition of Morocco, 
and the abuses arising out of the 
protégé system. It was admitted 
that the whole condition of things 
in Morocco required a complete 
change before any improvement 
could take place in the country— 
in other words, the Shereefian 
Government, which is a sink of 
corruption, ought to be reformed 
and brought under the control of 
Christian Powers. With such a 
change the necessity for protection 
would disappear. 

On the 18th of March we rode 
out of Tangier, and proceeded 
along caravan tracks—for neither 
roads nor wheeled carts exist in 
Morocco, all products being carried 
on the backs of animals from the 
interior to the ports of shipment. 
This primitive system of transit 
does not offer much facility for 
the development of the resources 
of the country. Our route lay 
near the sea-coast, and we observed 
on our way many portions of the 
country under cultivation, although 
the implements of agriculture are 
of the most primitive description. 
Some of the inhabitants lived in 
tents, while others dwelt in miser 
able huts, toiling all their days to 
uphold the most rotten Govern- 
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ment in the world. To the east 
we could see chains of high moun- 
tains stretching right across the 
country, with several deep valleys, 
through which flowed navigable 
rivers of considerable extent, giv- 
ing the whole scene a grand and 
picturesque appearance. We made 
careful inquiries into the condition 
of Morocco at every port-town 
on our journey until we reached 
Mazagan: we also learnt much 
from the natives of the country 
whom we met on the way. 

The only town on the coast 
of historic interest is Sallee, at 
one time the home of the Sallee 
rovers, who were the terror of 
mariners. It is situated at the 
mouth of the Boo Ragray river, 
with the town of Rabat on the 
opposite bank. Here is the Has- 
san tower, which is said to have 
been built by the same archi- 
tect who erected the Giralda of 
Seville. Close by are the ruins of 
the town of Chellah, founded by 
the Carthaginians, rebuilt by the 
Romans and again by the Moors, 
who made it the burial-place of 
their ancient kings. 

From Mazagan we took our de- 
parture for the southern capital of 
the Moorish empire, which is six 
days’ journey inland. We passed 
the rich province of Ducala, which 
we found in a fairly good state of 
cultivation ; but the next district, 
which is called Rahamna, was al- 
most destitute of inhabitants, al- 
though the soil was of the richest 
description, the wretched natives 
having fled from their oppressors 
to the mountains or some secure 
place, where they could defy the 
minions of the Sultan. The night 
before we entered the city of Mo- 
rocco we encamped at the foot of 
the high mountains which stretched 
to the east as far as the eye could 
reach. We found the people of 
the village where we took up our 
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quarters particularly kind, giving 
us directions as to the best road to 
take next day. They looked upon 
us with considerable curiosity, as 
they had not seen Christians be- 
fore. We crossed over the Jiblat 
mountains next morning, and de- 
scended into an immense plain 
stretching to the foot of the Atlas 
mountains. We observed in the 
distance the high tower of the 
great mosque of Morocco. The 
city itself lay in the plain, sur- 
rounded by immense gardens of 
tall palms and other trees. We 
approached it in the afternoon, 
and crossed over an old crumbling 
bridge, under which flowed the 
Tensift, whose rapid stream falls 
into the Atlantic between Saffi 
and Mogador. We soon entered by 
the Ducala gate, and passed along 
the narrow winding streets, until 
we found ourselves in the great 
market-place, where we rested for 
a while until the return of our 
messenger, whom we despatched 
with letters of introduction to the 
governor of Morocco. Afterwards 
we took up our quarters in the 
house of Cid Boobeker, one of the 
richest Moors of this country. He 
came next morning to welcome us, 
and ask us to spend the following 
day with him in his garden outside 
the town. 

Morocco city is the second 
capital of the Moorish empire. 
It is situated on a plain near the 
Atlas, and is 1450 feet above sea- 
level. It was celebrated in the 
time of Leo Africanus as one of 
the principal cities of Africa. It 
was founded in the year 1063 by 
Sidi Yusef ben Taxefin, one of 
the Sultans of this country. The 
city is surrounded by mud-walls, 
now crumbling to pieces, and most 
of the houses are of the same mate- 
rial. The great mosque is the 
most interesting building in the 
town, its tower being about 250 
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feet high. The same architect who 
constructed the Giralda of Seville 
and the Hassan tower at Rabat is 
supposed also to have built this, 
as the three are alike in design. 
There are many large orange, olive, 
date, and other fruit-gardens within 
the walls of the city. The streets 
are narrow, without names, and 
crooked, and the houses without 
numbers, like all those of Morocco 
towns. The population is esti- 
mated at 60,000. The city is 
divided into two parts, each with 
their walls and gates. One quarter 
is exclusively for Jews, and the 
other for the Mohammedans. The 
Jews are kept strictly within their 
own division at night, and none 
of them can walk by their gates 
into the Mohammedan quarter 
without taking off their slippers ; 
and some of the more fanatical 
of the people place hot coals 
in their path, so as to burn their 
feet as they walk along. There is 
no regular police to keep order, 
yet we have never seen brawls in 
the streets, nor have we heard that 
the people do much serious damage 
to each other. The climate of Mor- 
occo is considered particularly salu- 
brious. The summer heat is tem- 
pered by the snow-capped Atlas, 
which raises its high summits just 
behind ; whilst the abundant sup- 
ply of excellent water which passes 
through the city contributes much 
to the health of the people. As 
it rained nearly every day dur- 
ing our sojourn in this country, 
we found Morocco at this time of 
the year particularly dirty, the 
rains having made the streets so 
muddy that they all seemed like 
running sewers. However, during 
our stay we visited the principal 
bazaars and shops, which we found 
well stocked with Manchester and 
native products. Some of the 
people were gathering up the mud 
and storing it in their shops to 


mend their houses with. We passed 
through several markets full of 
people, and we examined every 
kind of work which they were 
pleased to show us. Here there 
are markets for all sorts of in- 
dustry. There is the slave-market, 
which is held every Friday ; also 
the skin, oil, grain, and other 
markets. Here we have a street 
where old shoes are mended and 
new ones made and exposed for 
sale ; there a street for old clothes; 
and others for saddlery, iron- 
mongery, grinding - mills, gun- 
smiths, daggers, and swords. The 
pottery is truly Moorish in char- 
acter. Fruit, charcoal, cooscosoo 
have markets of their own. Bread 
and meat have their peculiar quar- 
ters. Carriers go about with skins 
supplying the thirsty with drink. 
Cloth fairs, native and foreign, are 
held every afternoon, and men go 
about selling their wares in public. 
Soup-kitchens are found at many a 
convenient corner for the hungry 
Arabs. Coffee-houses also abound, 
where Moorish questions are dis- 
cussed amidst the smoking of 
keef. The snake - charmers are 
found in the market-places enter- 
taining the inhabitants ; and the 
story-teller finds eager listeners to 
his marvellous tales. The barber 
thrives here also, and is busy 
shaving the hair off the heads of 
the faithful. Astrologers may be 
found squatting on the ground 
with their mystic books, selling 
charms to the credulous. Other 
poor wretches may be met with 
appealing to the benevolent for 
alms in the name of some favourite 
saint. At the gates the lawyers 
are to be seen seated on the ground 
with their large white turbans, 
busy in making out documents of 
law. Apothecary-shops are very 
abundant, the medicine being prin- 
cipally herbs, and the chemist tells 
the virtue of each without extra 
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charge. Eating-houses are found 
in various places; and paint for 
beautifying the ladies is sold 
everywhere. We pass ladies, as 
we move along, completely covered 
from view with the exception of 
the eyes. Public baths and foun- 
tains are met with in various 
places, one bearing the inscription 
“ Look and drink.” There is even 
a system of sewerage, but there is 
a great need of competent sanitary 
inspectors to keep the streets and 
houses clean. We went into the 
slave-market, but found it empty. 

On the morning of April 8, 
Cid Boobeker came to convey us 
to his garden, which is situated 
about two hours’ ride from the 
city. On the way he pointed out 
the extent of what he calls his 
“garden”: it is surrounded by 
mud walls similar to those of the 
city of Morocco. It is as large 
as many a decent county, being 
nearly twenty miles square. Cid 
Boobeker, who is a man of about 
seventy years of age, stout, of 
good presence, with a most impres- 
sive face, possesses a thorough 
knowledge of Moorish character. 
He commenced his career in a 
very humble position in the em- 
ploy of a Glasgow house which 
had a branch at Saffi: he soon 
rose to great influence and for- 
tune, and has become the agent 
for the British legation in many 
difficult questions with the Sul- 
tan. He is very often at Court, 
and is consulted by his Majesty 
in various matters. His fortune 
consists of £80,000 in English 
consols—an investment which he 
made by the judicious advice of 
Sir John Hay: he owns whole 
streets in Morocco, and his garden, 
which is splendidly irrigated by 
water brought from the foot of the 
Atlas mountains. One thousand 
two hundred families find employ- 
ment in it, receiving wages, and 
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he states that they are happy 
and contented : it produces several 
kinds of grain, and is planted with 
the date-palm, pomegranate, olive, 
citron, lemon, and other fruit- 
trees. The yearly production of 
oil from this garden amounts to 
about £4000. He has in other 
places 50,000 head of sheep, and a 
large number of houses in Tangier, 
Fez, Casablanca, and other Moor- 
ish towns, which must altogether 
produce a handsome revenue. As 
he is a British protégé he is free 
from taxation, and is not subject to 
Moorish jurisdiction: those under 
him, we believe, share the same 
privilege, so that his profit is 
entirely free from any burden. 
His habits are very simple and 
business-like: he comes to the 
town in the morning about 10 a.m. 
to attend to business ; he remains 
until 4 p.m.; he is his own clerk 
and overlooker; he is as regular in 
his business habits as a merchant 
in the city of London. His dress 
and mode of life are simple and in- 
expensive ; he sits down on the 
carpet in his business house under 
a verandah, with a cushion on 
which he at times rests his arms, 
and here he receives all his busi- 
ness friends, and the day’s work 
passes as in Europe: at 4 P.M. 
he mounts his splendid mule, and 
rides away to his garden. Indeed 
Cid Boobeker may be considered 
one of the most important and 
interesting characters in Moorish 
diplomacy : he certainly possesses 
great talents, which would have 
made him an important personage 
in almost any country. We soon 
found ourselves at his house, which 
is situated under the shade of some 
trees: it is quite a country place, 
nice and comfortable. On entering 
we were led into a beautiful, large, 
cool room, furnished in oriental 
fashion: having sat down, tea, 
the favourite beverage of Morocco, 
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was brought in by his females. 
His youngest daughter, a child of 
three years, came in also to salute 
her father, and he appears to be par- 
ticularly fond of the child. Soon 
after tea was over the same females 
brought in a most sumptuous din- 
ner, prepared in oriental fashion ; 
we all ate out of these dishes with 
our hands according to Arab cus- 
tom: various kinds of meat and 
sweets were brought in to tempt 
our appetite. It was here, he said, 
that he entertained the British 
Minister, Sir William Green, when 
he was in Morocco city. After 
dinner was cleared, we settled 
down and talked on the condition 
of the Moorish empire. One of 
the first questions he asked was 
about Mr Goschen’s conversion 
scheme, as he wished to know why 
his interest was reduced from 3 per 
cent to 2}? per cent. We pointed 
out that this was a beneficial mea- 
sure which was of great advantage 
to the British empire, as a lower 
interest had reduced the yearly 
charge on the British Government. 
Cid Boobeker replied, “‘ As it was 
the will of God, he was contented.” 
He pointed out that at one time 
he possessed a large number of 
slaves, but now he followed out 
the law of England, for, at a cost 
of £4000, he had freed all, with lib- 
erty to go wherever they wished ; 
those who remained he paid wages, 
and they seemed contented. He 
said that slaves were still sold 
in the interior as much as ever; 
but the Arabs treated them well, 
and it was unlawful for a rich 
man, according to Mohammedan 
law, to make money out of slaves, 
and it was meritorious in the sight 
of God to free them. With refer- 


ence to protection, he stated that 
he was the only protégé in Morocco 
city ; he had no one in prison on 
account of claims; and he often 
appealed to the Sultan to release 
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prisoners, but the answer he re- 
ceived was that the Moors and all 
their possessions belonged to the 
Sultan, and he was free to do what 
he pleased. A short time ago a 
flagrant case of injustice occurred 
between himself and the Sultan: 
he said that he commenced build- 
ing some houses in Morocco city, 
and it was reported to the Sultan 
that he had encroached on the 
street, and although Boobeker was 
with the Sultan at the time, he 
knew nothing of what was going 
on between the governor and his 
Majesty. An order was sent by 
the Sultan that Boobeker’s shops 
should be shut up and the buiid- 
ing stopped ; but the governor un- 
derstood the order to include all 
his property in the city of Morocco: 
he therefore went with soldiers and 
about 5000 people and stopped 
the work, closed his shops, and 
took possession of all his houses ; 
and his family had to flee for 
shelter into the country. When 
Boobeker heard of this, he went 
in person to Morocco city, and 
on seeing what had been done, 
he immediately made representa- 
tions to the Sultan, who ordered 
the governor to take away the 
soldiers from Boobeker’s property 
and send them to prison, their 
only fault being that they obeyed 
the orders of the governor. Al- 
though he asked the Sultan to 
release these soldiers, who were 
innocent of any crime, and depose 
the governor, who was the actual 
culprit, he could get no satisfac- 
tion. The Sultan has, however, 
promised to dismiss this governor 
shortly. He himself is usually 
with the Sultan on English and 
other business: he remains only 
for a short period in Morocco city ; 
he was just then about to depart. 
Regarding the Moorish Govern- 
ment, he said they opposed every 
reform, and existed only by keep- 
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ing the representatives of foreign 
Powers in continual opposition to 
each other, and also by bribing 
some of the Ministers in order to 
have power over them. There 
was a clear proof of this custom 
when Sir William Green was in 
Morocco three years ago. The 
Sultan found that Sir William was 
very strong on the telegraph ques- 
tion. His Majesty spoke to Boo- 
beker about giving £40,000 to the 
Telegraph Company and Sir Wil- 
liam Green for the full settlement 
of the matter. Boobeker answered 
that he was perfectly sure the 
British Minister would not accept 
such a settlement of the question, 
but the Sultan insisted that the 
subject should be mentioned to Sir 
William. This was done, but the 
English Minister was very much 
disgusted with the suggestion. 
Boobeker told him the Sultan 
would speak with him when his 
Majesty met him. During the next 
interview the Sultan offered Sir 
William Green £40,000 if he could 
settle with the Telegraph Company 
that they should take up their cable 
and go away. Sir William replied 
that his Government gave him a 
large income to uphold his posi- 
tion comfortably, and he could not 
disgrace himself or his nation by 
accepting bribes; the cable must re- 
main at all costs. Boobeker spoke 
regarding the Moorish Govern- 
ment in parables, which is char- 
acteristic of the oriental character: 
he compared Morocco to a man 
walking in the darkness without a 
light ; in the end he must stumble 
and fall. He also compared it to 
an old house which seemed on the 
point of falling to the ground: 
the neighbours around that house 
might, for their own sakes and 
protection, prop it up, however 
old; but supposing the owner 
took no notice of the ruined con- 
dition of his house, and made no 
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improvement, it must in time fall 
about his head, notwithstanding 
the props that may have been put 
up by his neighbours. This was 
really the condition of Morocco. 
Sir John Hay had from time to 
time made representations to the 
Sultan and given him advice, but 
without avail. Sir William Green 
has done the same, with similar 
results: many promises of refor- 
mation were made, but they were 
never fulfilled, and are never likely 
to be unless force is used. All the 
Powers are propping up the totter- 
ing empire of Morocco, but in the 
end it must fall unless there is a 
reform. If you ask the Sultan to 
go straight, he will just go crooked 
by some other advice : for instance, 
England asks the Sultan to do 
something; the French Minister 
comes in and says to his Majesty, 
“Beware of the English; you 
know that you require one eye for 
us, but you require two for the 
English.” The Sultan is like a 
man riding a horse, who fears that 
if he were to hand the reins to 
another, perhaps he would never 
receive them back, and thus lose 
his control: now he holds the reins 
of government, but does not know 
what would happen if he let the 
foreign Powers govern. In this 
way he and his Ministers oppose 
all reforms proposed by Christians, 
and they do all in their power to 
keep them out of the country. 
The Sultan manages his country in 
this way: if one province begins 
to get rich, he subdivides it into 
many, in order to weaken it; for 
instance, Ducala had at one time 
only one governor, now it has 
seven. The Moors are like birds— 
their wings are clipped when they 
begin to grow, in case they might 
become too independent and fly 
away from his authority; indeed 
his Majesty is obliged to imprison 
the principal chiefs of the tribes 
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of Morocco, and retain them as 
hostages, to ensure his own safety 
in travelling from place to place. 
If the people were allowed to get 
rich, they would soon turn round 
and kill the Sultan and his Min- 
isters, and establish a government 
of the people. 

To show how changeable and 
impracticable the Moorish Govern- 
ment is, Boobeker pointed out that 
the Sultan some time ago had actu- 
ally agreed to a reform suggested by 
Sir William Green: it was all but 
signed, and after they thought all 
was arranged, the Sultan changed 
his mind, and the whole matter 
came toanend. This was a great 
disappointment to Sir William, 
and he believed it caused his ill- 
ness. Sir William had a good 
heart, and wanted to see Morocco 
improved, but without force no- 
thing could be done. Words are 
of no avail. He thought the best 
thing for Morocco was to establish 
mixed tribunals, which would en- 
sure security over life and pro- 
perty. At present, so long as a 
governor sends plenty of bribes to 
the Court, he can do what he 
pleases, and the people have no 
redress, The governors, adminis- 
trators of customs, and sheiks of 
villages were only one company of 
oppressors to squeeze the last far- 
thing out of the poor people ; for 
them there was no redress. Cid 
Boobeker remarked that the Moor- 
ish Government was so ignorant, 
that if one were to attempt to 
export mud from the city of 
Morocco, a royal order would im- 
mediately come to stop it, as they 
considered it of enormous value, 

The Sultan feared the French 
the most. They were his near 
neighbours, and he was always 
afraid that they would take pos- 
session of his country from the 
Algerian frontier. The French 
always considered that they had 


Fez in their pocket. The Spaniards 
were like hungry dogs — chained 
for the present, but waiting to be 
let loose when there was a change. 
He added that the treasure of the 
Sultan is in Morocco city, and not 
in any other town. 

Regarding the army, the Sultan 
had none that could be opposed to 
Europeans. Cid Boobeker spoke 
in the highest terms of Sir William 
Green, who has, by great courage, 
perseverance, and straightforward 
conduct, made the name of Eng- 
land feared and respected at the 
Moorish Court: he also referred in 
a kindly spirit to the great services 
of Sir John Hay. 

During our stay in Morocco 
city we were enabled to gather 
further information on the ques- 
tions in which we were interested 
from two European vesidents and 
from natives. Regarding the quar- 
rel between Cid Boobeker and the 
Sultan, they said it was caused 
in this way: Boobeker purchased 
church property in Morocco from 
parties who had no right to dis- 
pose of it, as it belonged to Moor- 
ish trustees, who must give con- 
sent before it can be legally ac- 
quired. The order for closing the 
shops was misunderstood by the 
governor. When he was made 
aware of his mistake he withdrew 
his soldiers, keeping only the shops 
on the church property closed. 
Boobeker made a claim of 27,000 
dollars against the Moorish Gov- 
ernment, money which he alleges 
was taken from him, and at the 
same time he prepared a list of 
seventeen persons, who he de- 
clared were the guilty parties, All 
of them are asserted to be respect- 
able neighbours of good position, 
perfectly innocent of any crime. 
Boobeker’s claim receiving British 
support, the seventeen Moors were 
cast into prison without trial. One 


of them has since died. We hope 
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that the British Minister will make 
fullinquiry into the conduct of this 
man, in his own interest and in 
that of England. Our informants 
declared that Boobeker was unfit 
to represent England, on account 
of his general character. He is 
said to be very much disliked 
by the Moors. They suggested 
that it would be a great boon 
for England if an Englishman 
were appointed as consular agent 
in Morocco. In this view we 
heartily concur. We were also 
informed that domestic slaves are 
used very harshly by their mas- 
ters. <A little girl, who was cut 
with a red-hot knife for breaking 
a dish, and afterwards beaten for 
crying, was given as an illustration 
of the usual fate of the poor slave. 
We were also informed that a few 
days ago Boobeker had been asked 
to procure for the Sultan thirty 
female slaves to replace some old 
ones in the Sultan’s palace. 

After taking a very friendly 
leave of Cid Boobeker, who had 
been so kind to us during our stay, 
we took our departure from the 
city of Morocco on the 11th of 
April. We found the roads turned 
into pools of water on account of 
the incessant rain which fell al- 
most every day. The rivers were 
so swollen that we had much diffi- 
culty and danger in crossing them. 
After a few days we entered into 
the beautiful province of Chiadma, 
which resembles in many respects 
an English county. Many parts 
are covered with Argan trees, 
which are not unlike oaks in the 
distance. It is fairly well peopled, 
and affords abundant pasture for 
numerous herds of cattle. On our 
left rose the great Atlas chain of 
mountains, whose lofty peaks were 
covered with a mantle of snow. 
When the weather is clear, the 
sight of these stupendous moun- 
tains at sunrise and sunset is 
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truly enchanting. The sky like 
burnished gold for the background, 
and the many coloured shades 
which these mountains present, 
would delight the eye of an 
artist. 

On the afternoon of the 13th of 
April we entered Mogador, the 
most southern port of the Moorish 
empire, inhabited principally by 
Jews. Here we took up our 
quarters in the house of our good 
friend Mr Zerbib, who is doing 
excellent work amongst the Jews 
on behalf of the Society for Pro- 
pagating the Gospel amongst the 
Jews. Here our inquiry regard- 
ing the condition of Morocco came 
to a close, and here we terminated 
our journey so far as Morocco 
was concerned. In closing this 
narrative, we beg to state that we 
have studied the whole question of 
protection with impartiality. Our 
information has been gathered 
from every available source, so as 
to make ourselves acquainted with 
every side of this difficult subject. 
We received during this inquiry 
very valuable assistance from the 
British Minister, the consuls and 
vice-consuls along the Moorish 
coast, as well as from other gentle- 
men connected with the country. 
After careful consideration of the 
evidence brought before our notice, 
we are of opinion that protection 
was first established for guarding 
the commercial interests of mer- 
chants in Morocco, but we find 
this system has been abused to a 
very enormous extent by foreign 
ministers and consular agents, and 
that indiscriminate protection has 
been granted to Moors and Jews: 
some doubtless did so for gain, 
others may have done it injudici- 
ously. We have gathered abund- 
ant testimony to prove that crimes 
and oppressions of every kind 
have been carried on under this 
system: it has been used as an 
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engine of extortion by unscrupu- 
lous protégés against defenceless 
Arabs, unjust claims have been 
enforced against innocent people, 
and persons have been imprisoned 
without any redress. These abuses 
have been committed with im- 
punity under the sanction of the 
representatives of foreign Powers, 
which has, without doubt, contri- 
buted very much to the opposition 
offered by the Moorish Govern- 
ment to any further advantages 
being granted to Christians, be- 
cause they use unmercifully the 
privileges which they have already 
gained. We cannot say that the 
European Powers are fully aware 
of the abuses carried on under 
their name. We venture to think 
that, if they were really acquainted 
with the matter, they would adopt 
some measures for removing these 
scandals, which are a disgrace to 
Europe. We fully admit that in 
the present state of the Moorish 
empire, protection is necessary for 
carrying on commercial relations 
with the interior ; but we think the 
consuls ought to have used greater 
vigilance, so as to have prevented 
protection being made an engine 
for oppression, instead of being 
used for the advancement of legiti- 
mate trade. 

We are of opinion that protec- 
tion, as now established in Mor- 
occo, should be abolished alto- 
gether. We consider that every 
one of the Sultan’s subjects should 
pay legitimate taxes towards the 
support of the government of the 
country ; but then it must be a 


government that will give liberty 
and security to life and property, 
and administer the law justly. 
This cannot be expected from 
the present Moorish Government, 
which is utterly corrupt: there- 
fore the Shereefian Government 
must be reformed before any im- 
provement can take place in the 
country. The establishment of in- 
ternational tribunals is the only 
effectual way by which such refor- 
mation can be carried out, for these 
courts would be open to Chris- 
tians, Jews, and Moors alike. That 
an institution of this nature is the 
only remedy for the evil which 
presses so heavily on Morocco, is 
the unanimous opinion of all those 
we consulted on the subject. In 
order to carry out this beneficent 
measure, we would urge that Eng- 
land, which carries on two-thirds 
of the commerce of Morocco, 
should call a conference of the 
various European Powers together 
for determining the reforms which 
are necessary for the wellbeing and 
prosperity of the inhabitants of 
Morocco. In the interests of com- 
merce and civilisation, we trust 
that the Powers will cast aside 
their mutual jealousy, and join 
with one voice to put an end to 
a #andal which is a disgrace to 
Europe. If these reforms are 
carried out in a just spirit, Mor- 
occo in a few years may become 
one of the richest countries in the 
world, and Europe generally will 
benefit by its prosperity and ad- 
vancement. 
DonaLD MACKENZIE. 
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THE GROWING UNPOPULARITY OF MILITARY SERVICE. 


THE question as to how long 
England will continue to be able 
to fill up the annual vacancies in 
the ranks of her army, by means 
of our old-world system of volun- 
tary enlistment and recruiting, 
with the same conditions of pay 
and other general advantages as 
are at present in vogue, is one 
which must inevitably press more 
and more urgently upon the con- 
sideration of those who are respon- 
sible for the numerical strength and 
efficiency of thearmy. The reason 
why the urgency of this question 
grows greater and greater as each 
year goes by is, that during the last 
decade or so it has been growing 
more and more evident that the 
time is fast approaching when the 
present system of recruitment and 
enlistment must come to an end; 
simply because it will no longer 
continue to supply an adequate 
yearly quota of able-bodied and 
efficient recruits for the ranks. 
When that time does arrive in 
the near future—and the signs of 
its coming are so many and so 
plain that “he who runs may 
read”—then, one of two things 
must inevitably occur ; either the 
pay, position, and prospects of the 
soldier must be greatly improved, 
or, if this is not done, no Govern- 
ment can continue to allow the 
vast majority of young English- 
men to evade altogether, as they 
do at present, the burden of per- 
sonal service in some modified 
form, at any rate for the purposes 
of home defence. In fact, in- 


creased pay or a conscription, in 
some form or another, are the only 
alternatives, 

I propose, therefore, in this 
article to consider what our pres- 
ent system of enlistment has done 


for the country during the last 
eighteen or twenty years, what it 
is doing at present, and what it 
is likely in the future to effect. 
Furthermore, I will endeavour to 
point out the main facts which 
plainly show that military service 
is waning more and more in pop- 
ular favour. 

The main thing that the short- 
service system has effected for 
the country during the last two 
decades is well known to all, and 
is soon told. It has given the 
country what it never had before— 
viz., the First Class Army Reserve, 
a force consisting of upwards of 
53,000 trained soldiers, available 
for filling up the ranks on the 
outbreak of war. The reality and 
efficiency of this force may be said, 
on the several occasions on which 
it has been called out, to have 
fully answered the expectations 
which were originally formed of 
it. In a word, this Army Reserve 
is, in spite of many shortcomings 
and deficiencies, a great fact, and 
constitutes a most valuable and 
welcome addition to the military 
and defensive resources of the 
country. 

On the other hand, it must be 
borne in mind that the Army 
Reserve is the outcome, and rep- 
resents the survival, of an enor- 
mous number of short-service en- 
listments during the last ten or 
twelve years; that it has no 
annual training ; and that the sys- 
tematic neglect with which the 
reservists have been treated by 
the War Office, and consequently 
by the country generally, have 
done much to extend, to deepen, 
and to accentuate the prejudices 
against military service that un- 
fortunately exist among a large 
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section of our population, and 
which prevent the trade of a 
soldier from ever becoming a pop- 
ular or desirable calling in the 
eyes of the working classes. 

In order, however, the better to 
obtain a just and adequate idea 
of what our recruiting system is 
doing for the country at present, 
and what it is likely in the future 
to effect, it will be necessary, first, 
to take a retrospective glance at 
the history of its working dur- 
ing the last eighteen or twenty 
years. 

It is well known that during 
the above period the army author- 
ities have had a long uphill and 
toilsome task to perform. During 
that period continuous efforts have 
been made to develop to the utmost 
the recruiting for the army, to 
raise the comfort and wellbeing of 
the soldiers, and to render military 
service attractive to the classes 
from which recruits are likely to 
be obtained. These efforts have 
been hampered and impeded by 
many causes, and the difficulties 
with which the army authorities 
have had to deal have been neither 
slight nor few. 

On the other hand, it would be 
a mistake to lose sight of the fact 
that they have had some counter- 
balancing advantages on their side, 
which may be enumerated as fol- 
lows :— 

In order to aid them in their 
efforts they have had, of course, 
the State Treasury, with its prac- 
tically unlimited funds at their 
back ; several continued periods 
of great depression in the labour 
market—a state of affairs which 
is always somewhat favourable to 
recruiting ; a population which, 
during the whole period under 
review, has been increasing by 
leaps and bounds, and which, con- 
sequently, has been affording every 
year a larger number of youths of 


eligible age from which recruits 
can be drawn. Last, but not least, 
they have had the great advan- 
tage of being able to count upon 
a continuous policy and system 
of recruiting being carried out by 
successive War Ministers, irre- 
spective of all considerations of 
policy or party. 

Seeing, then, that the recruit- 
ing department has had all these 
advantages to back it, the public 
and the country in general may 
reasonably be justified in thinking 
that, after the lapse of nearly two 
decades, recruiting might fairly be 
expected to be established upon a 
firm basis, and to give good pro- 
mise and augury of success for the 
future. 

As an aid to the formation of a 
correct judgment upon this point, 
I will begin by quoting from the 
official figures, annually published, 
the number of recruits annually 
obtained during the last seven 
years—viz., from 1883-1889, both 
years inclusive :— 


7 No. of 
Year. Recruits. 
1883, . A ‘ . 34,924 
1884, . 5 P ‘ 35,754 
1885, . ™ ‘ 39,552 
1886, . ‘ ‘ ‘ 38,953 
1887, . ; a ‘ 30,751 
1888, . ‘ ‘ " 24,719 
1889, . ‘ ;. ’ 29,401 


A brief analysis of these figures will 
serve to show and explain what 
their true significance really is. 
It will be seen that in the year 
1884, 35,754 recruits were ob- 
tained. In 1885 the number rose 
to 39,552, which was the highest 
number of recruits ever enlisted 
in any one year. In 1887 the 
number sank to 30,751; and in 
1888 to 24,719. Now, it should 
be borne in mind that the years 
1885 and 1886 were those during 
which the long-continued depres- 
sion of trade and manufacture was 
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at its worst—a condition of affairs 
which is always more or less fav- 
ourable to recruiting. As a direct 
and natural consequence, the num- 
ber of recruits who joined the ser- 
vice was greater than ever before. 
Even during this most favourable 
period, however,—i.e., 1883-1886 
—it was not found possible to 
obtain the requisite number of re- 
cruits without, on two occasions, 
lowering the standard of chest 
measurement and height for some 
sixteen months. Last year, more- 
over, the same device had again to 
be resorted to—viz., in the Foot 
Guards and Artillery, both of 
which are branches of the service 
in which it was most desirable 
that no further reduction should 
take place. In 1887 the number 
of men offering themselves for en- 
listment had sunk to 60,976, as 
against 74,991 in 1886, a decrease 
of close upon 14,000 men; and 
the number of recruits enlisted 
was 30,751. In 1888 the number 
of men offering themselves for en- 
listment was less than in 1887 by 
nearly 12,000 men; and the num- 
ber of recruits obtained sank to 
24,719, showing a further decrease 
of more than 6000 men. It had 
become plain to every one by this 
time that if this alarming annual 
decrease was allowed to continue 
at this rate, the British army 
would soon disappear, and that 
therefore something must be done. 
As every means and device which 
might be calculated to attract re- 
cruits had long ago been tried, 
and might well be deemed to be 
utterly played out, there was no 
alternative open to the War Office 
authorities but to reduce either 
the standard of height, of chest 
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measurement, or of age in some 
branches of the service. As these 
standards had already all been re- 
duced in the infantry, down to a 
point beyond which it was impos- 
sible to go, it was decided to re- 
duce the standard of height by 
half an inch in the Artillery and 
brigade of Guards. At the same 
time it was also found necessary 
to lower both the height and chest 
measurement of the drivers of the 
Royal Engineers by one inch—viz., 
to 5 feet 3 inches of height, and 
33 inches round the chest.1 The 
net result of these measures was 
that 53,888 men offered them- 
selves for medical examination, 
and that the number of recruits ac- 
tually enlisted was brought up to 
29,401. With regard to the artil- 
lery, 1299 more artillery recruits 
were enlisted than in 1888. This 
increased number, however, was 
probably obtained at the expense 
of the infantry, which was at the 
beginning of this year 4500 men 
below its establishment. 

During last year it was esti- 
mated that 34,500 recruits would 
be needed —i.e., 5100 in excess 
of the numbers raised during 
1889. 

Taking these and other collat- 
eral figures and facts, which easily 
come to the knowledge of any one 
who seeks information upon this 
subject, into consideration, let us 
see what is the actual position, 
and what are the actual prospects, 
of recruiting at the present time. 

Leaving out all side issues and 
unimportant details, the essential 
facts of the case may be summed 
up as follows—viz. : 

Firstly, That during the years 
1886, 1887, and 1888, the numbers 





1 It is a grave and significant fact that, though the physique of our population 
has, as is universally admitted, greatly improved during the last twenty or thirty 
years, the standards of chest measurement and height are now as low as, or lower 


than, they have ever been. 
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of recruits annually obtained dwin- 
dled from 39,552 to 24,719, and 
that in the year 1889 the number 
could only be brought up to 29,401 
by reducing the standard of height 
for the Artillery, the Foot Guards, 
and the drivers in the Engineers. 

Secondly, That even these results 
were only achieved after having, 
on three occasions, made such 
reductions in the standards for 
chest measurement and height 
that no margin for further reduc- 
tions has been left upon which to 
fall back in time of need. 

Thirdly, That these results have 
been obtained only after every 
means and device to make known 
the advantages of a soldier’s career, 
and to make the terms of service 
as elastic and palatable to all who 
would be likely to enlist, has been 
resorted to, till it would seem that 
in this direction ingenuity could 
no further go. 

Fourthly, That in spite of all 
that has been done during the 
last fifteen or twenty years, with 
the object of popularising the 
service and bettering the condi- 
tions of the soldier, there is no 
improvement, physically or socially, 
in the class of young men who 
enlist ; that the supply of recruits 
is as precarious as ever, and as 
much dependent upon the fluctua- 
tions of trade and the demands of 
the labour market as it was two 
decades ago. 

Fifthly, That in six years out 
of the last seven, the establish- 
ment of the army has never been 
up to its normal strength; and 
that on the Ist of January of 
last year this deficiency amounted 
to more than 4500 men. 

Sixthly, That though our pop- 
ulation during the decade of 1870- 
80 increased by leaps and bounds, 
there is now no corresponding in- 
crease in the number of recruits 
coming forward for enlistment. 
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Seventhly, That inasmuch as 
more than 450,000 short-service 
recruits have during the last twenty 
years or so been enlisted in the 
army, the conditions, the advan- 
tages, and the disadvantages of 
army service are now thoroughly 
well known and _ understood 
throughout the United Kingdom, 
and that, therefore, there is no 
reasonable ground for supposing 
that recruits will in future enlist 
in greater numbers than at pres- 
ent, or that the service will be- 
come more popular. 

Eighthly, That although the 
War Office only requires recruits 
to be 5 feet 4 inches in height and 
33 inches round the chest, and 
from 115 lb. to 128 1b. in weight, 
the men and youths who offered 
themselves for enlistment were 
last year of such poor physique 
that 47 per cent of them were 
rejected upon medical examina- 
tion, and this, too, after the lame, 
the halt, and the weakly had pre- 
viously been sifted out by the 
recruiting sergeant as being mani- 
festly unfit to send up for medical 
examination at all. 

Lastly, That during the year 
1889, out of a total strength of 
all arms of 210,298, only 5639 
men were found willing to extend 
their service. In other words, 
about 97 per cent of our soldiers 
were well content, after an ex- 
perience of some years of the 
service, to leave it. Considering 
how highly prized and sought 
after Government service is in 
all other departments of the State, 
no greater proof of the unpopular- 
ity of military service could be 
shown than these figures reveal. 

It must surely be thought by 
any one who looks at these facts 
dispassionately, and with a desire 
to come to an impartial judgment 
upon them, that this is a result 
with which the country cannot 
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reasonably be satisfied, or with 
which those intrusted with the 
administration of the army have 
any great reason to be proud. In 
other words, there is only one 
reasonable conclusion to be drawn 
from these facts—viz., that the 
popularity of military service is 
waning more than ever in the 
eyes of the classes from whom 
our recruits are drawn. 

The recruiting reports, which 
are published annually, furnish 
interesting records of the progress 
of recruiting from year to year as 
far as they go. It must be borne 
in mind, however, that these re- 
ports are official, and that, together 
with their merits, they have the 
defects of such documents. Their 
whole tone is necessarily hopeful 
and optimistic. The best and 
most favourable points are made 
the most of, whilst all unfavour- 
able and awkward facts are ig- 
nored or explained away. It is, 
of course, natural and inevitable 
that this should be so; and no 
one who has had experience of the 
usages and requirements of official 
life, could expect or suppose that 
it could be otherwise. 

The English public has been 
broken in, by long custom and 
training, to regard these reports 
as satisfactory, or at any rate 
to accept them as the best 
that can nowadays be reason- 
ably hoped for. Recently, how- 
ever, a marked and significant 
change of tone has been observ- 
able in the official report on re- 
cruiting which is published every 
year. Up to a few years ago it 
was possible for Inspectors-Gene- 
ral of Recruiting to express san- 
guine though somewhat vague 
hopes and expectations that, as the 
conditions and advantages of the 
service became better known, a 
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greater number of young men of 
the right sort might be induced 
to enlist for short service, and so 
forth, &c., &c. But now that two 
decades have passed since the first 
institution of short service, and 
more than 450,000 short service 
recruits have been enlisted, it 
would be too obviously futile to 
indulge in such hopes as these, 
inasmuch as it is evident these 
expectations are not likely to be 
fulfilled. The conditions of the 
service, as they are at present, 
are by this time, it would seem, 
only too well known, and its ad- 
vantages are not patent, but very 
much the reverse, to the classes 
which it would be desirable to at- 
tract. Nay, more than this, in 
last year’s official report on re- 
cruiting, a tone of despondency 
may be detected, as if the officials 
themselves were beginning to de- 
spair of being able to procure a 
sufficient number of men. Again, 
in an official circular recently pub- 
lished by the War Office, a path- 
etic and almost despairing appeal 
was made to the officers command- 
ing districts to use every effort to 
secure a larger number of recruits,! 
Unfortunately, the classes from 
which recruits are likely to come 
will no longer listen to the voice of 
the Inspector-General, “charm he 
ever so wisely.” After all that 
has been done and all that has 
been spent during the last two 
decades, to be obliged now to 
issue such an appeal as this is 
virtually equivalent to a candid 
confession of utter failure. 

It may be observed, however, 
by those who care to look below 
the surface and to think for them- 
selves, that these recruiting re- 
ports are eloquent by their silence 
on certain important points upon 
which curiosity may legitimately be 





1 The wisdom of issuing such a circular as this appears very doubtful. 
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felt, and upon which accurate in- 
formation is absolutely necessary, 
in order to form an accurate view 
of the real state of affairs. 

For instance, in an army re- 
cruited as ours is by voluntary 
enlistment, it must surely be of 
great importance to have accurate 
and definite information upon the 
following points—viz. : 

What is the average number of 
young men between the ages of 
eighteen and twenty-five (the 
limits of age for the recruits) in 
the United Kingdom and Ireland ? 

Secondly, At what average rate 
does this number increase every 
year? (Considering the rate at 
which our population grows, it is 
evident that this increase must 
be very considerable.) 

Thirdly, What is the annual per- 
centage of such men who offer 
themselves for enlistment ? 

One may search in vain through 
the annual recruiting reports of 
the last twenty years or so for 
any information upon, or even 
reference to, these vitally import- 
ant points; and, what is more 
strange, no attempt ever appears 
to have been made to obtain any 
definite information or trustwor- 
thy statistics upon them. And 
yet it is plain to any one who 
understands the subject that if 
the War Office did possess any 
statistics, which were even ap- 
proximately correct, upon these 
important points, reaching back, 
let us say, so short a period as 
two or three decades, they would 
be of great service in enabling the 
Inspector- General of Recruiting 
to gauge, in a far more satisfactory 
manner than at present he has any 
opportunity of doing, whether 
army service is increasing or de- 
creasing in popularity in the eyes 
of those from whom our recruits 
are drawn. 

Up to the present the only me- 


thod which successive Inspectors- 
General of Recruiting have been 
able, owing to the restricted facts 
and figures at their command, to 
make use of for gauging the pop- 
ularity or unpopularity of army 
service, has been to compare the 
number of recruits enlisted from 
year to year. If the number of 
recruits enlisted shows a steady 
increase for a few years, recruiting 
is confidently declared to be grow- 
ing in popularity. If, on the 
other hand, the number decreases, 
the deficiency is explained away, 
is declared to be merely temporary, 
or is attributed to various causes, 
such as the general activity of 
trade, the brisk demand for labour, 
&e., &e. 

But it must be obvious to any 
one who has considered the ques- 
tion that this is a very fallacious 
and defective method of gauging 
the popularity or unpopularity of 
army service. The state of the 
labour market—zi.e., the general 
briskness or slackness of trade— 
must of course always, on the 
whole, have a good deal of influ- 
ence one way or another in recruit- 
ing. But there are also one or 
two other plain facts to be kept 
in view with which the state of 
the labour market has nothing 
whatever to do. 

These points are as follows :— 

Owing to the large and increas- 
ing growth of our population 
from 1865-1880, there must be 
a proportionately large and in- 
creasing number of young men 
every year in the country, be- 
tween the ages of eighteen and 
twenty-five, who are eligible, as 
regards their age, for recruits. If 
this is true—and it is hard to see 
how, in the face of the Census 
Returns, it can be gainsaid—there 
are two inevitable conclusions to 
be drawn, which may be stated as 
follows :— 
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If military service were making 
any real progress in popular favour, 
there would necessarily be an in- 
creasing percentage of recruits of- 
fering themselves for enlistment 
every year, and this increased 
number should, in some degree, 
be proportionate to the increase 
of the population from which our 
recruits are drawn. 

The second conclusion is this— 

If, with a large and annually 
increasing percentage of men and 
youths from whom to draw re- 
cruits every year, the annual num- 
bers offering themselves for enlist- 
ment is stationary, military service 
is, and must be, waning instead 
of waxing in popular favour. In 
other words, a sufficient number 
of recruits is only maintained by 
the ever-increasing number of men 
and youths in the country from 
whom recruits can be drawn. 

If the number of recruits ob- 
tainable is diminishing, the state 
of the case is of course far worse, 
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inasmuch as the popularity of 
military service must be waning 
to a far greater extent than is 
generally admitted or supposed. 

These conclusions are irresist- 
ible, and any arguments tending 
to gainsay them must be taken 
for what they are worth. 

The ever-increasing growth of 
our population, and the advantage 
which the army at any rate ought 
to derive from it, has of course a 
most important bearing upon this 
whole question of enlistment and 
recruiting ; and it is worth while 
to look into it a little further, as 
far as the somewhat scanty sta- 
tistics which are available for the 
purpose will allow. 

The following figures from the 
Census Returns of 1871 and 1881, 
which were kindly furnished to 
me some years ago by the Regis- 
trars-General of England, Ireland, 
and Scotland, will serve to throw 
some light upon this subject :— 


Number of males between the ages of fifteen and twenty-five at the Census of 


1871. 
In England, 2,036,630 
In Scotland, 305,770 
In Ireland, 472,858 
Total, 2,815,258 


From the above return, it will 
be seen that the increase in ten 
years between the above ages was 
427,387, or at the rate of more 
than 43,000 a-year.! 

Taking into account the pro- 
gressive ratio of increase in the 


1881. 
In England, 2,380,623 
In Scotland, 356,235 
In Ireland, 505,787 
Total, 3,242,645 


eight and a-half years from the 
middle of 1881 to the end of 
1889, the actual increase, at the 
rate of 43,000 a-year, must, at 
the lowest computation, have been 
370,000 men and youths between 
the ages of fifteen and twenty- 





1 In the Census Returns the ages of the population are arranged in quinquen- 
nial periods only. It is not, therefore, possible to ascertain the exact number of 
males between the ages of eighteen and twenty-five, which are the limits of age 
for recruits. If at the coming census of this year, and at each succeeding census, 
the War Office could arrange with the Registrar-General’s department to have a 
table compiled of the number of males between the ages of eighteen and twenty- 
five in Great Britain and Ireland, the figures and statistics hereby obtained 
would, in the course of a decade or two, be useful and valuable. It is to be 
feared, however, that such a return, if obtained this year, would tell too much ! 
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five. Of this number of 370,000 
it is fair to assume that about 
seven-tenths—i.e., in round num- 
bers, 260,000—were between the 
ages of eighteen and twenty-five, 
and therefore eligible for enlist- 
ment. 

From this rough calculation 
alone, it will be seen how largely 
the mere growth of our popula- 
tion should, if only military ser- 
vice maintained its average level 
of popularity, contribute to in- 
crease the number of men and 
youths who annually offer them- 
selves for military service. If, 
for instance, only one per cent 
of this increased number of men 
and youths existent in the United 
Kingdom had been drawn last 
year into the net of the Inspector- 
General of Recruiting, it would 
mean by this time a permanent 
increase of 2500 recruits, and this 
increased number would be grow- 
ing larger and larger year by year. 
But this increase would have 
arisen not from any increased 
popularity of the service (would 
that it were so!), but merely 
from the natural increase of our 
population. 


In reply to all this, it will 
doubtless be answered that the 
British army has during the last 
ten years managed, with more or 
less success, to get through a large 
amount of hard work in various 
parts of the world,—such as in 
Afghanistan, Egypt, the Soudan, 
the Cape, South Africa, &c., &e. ; 
and that though the supply of 
recruits is doubtless not so good 
as it might be, either in quality 
or quantity, it has sufficed to 
enable the army to carry out 
the current work which has fallen 
to its lot to do; and that so long 
as this is the case, all other con- 
siderations as to how these re- 
sults have been obtained are of 
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no very great practical import- 
ance. In short, gwocunque modo, 
rem. It must, however, be evi- 
dent to any one who has at all 
considered the question, that this 
is a very superficial view of this 
matter. It is certain that if there 
was a steadily increasing flow of 
recruits year by year offering them- 
selves for enlistment, the War 
Office would have a far wider 
range of choice, and could afford 
to be far more particular, than 
at present, both as to physique 
and also as to the character and 
antecedents of the men it would 
consent to enlist. Any one ac- 
quainted with our recruiting, and 
who knows the views and opinions 
of the working classes regarding 
army service, will recognise at 
once that the advantages which 
would accrue to the general rep- 
utation of the army as a career, 
from an increased range of choice 
from which recruits could be 
drawn, would be very great. At 
present, unfortunately, the army 
is regarded by the more respect- 
able working classes as a pro- 
fession to be shunned. If, how- 
ever, the army was made more 
difficult to enter, and if some 
little evidence and knowledge of 
a man’s antecedents and char- 
acter were required before he 
was accepted, a very great step 
towards raising the social status 
would have been gained. 

With regard to age and physique, 
it will here be necessary to make 
some remarks. That the general 
average physique of our soldiers is 
deteriorating, there is, unfortun- 
ately, ample evidence in the official 
figures to be found in the General 
Annual Return of the British 
Army to prove. As a matter of 
fact, it appears that the rank and 
file cannot be kept up to the level of 
even recent years. The return for 
1889 tells a worse tale than ever, 
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inasmuch as the average height of 
men of the regular army is lower 
than it has ever been before. The 
actual figures, as quoted in the 
return, are as follows :— 

There are no less than 23,255 
men in the army under 5 feet 5 
inches in height, and another 
34,351 (making in all a total of 
57,606) under 5 feet 6 inches in 
height. In other words, 235 out 
of every 1000 are now under this 
measurement, whereas, ten years 
ago, the proportion per 1000 under 
5 feet 6 inches was but 190 men. 
Again, with regard to chest meas- 
urement: ten years ago the pro- 
portion per 1000 men under 37 
inches was 562, and over 37 
inches 438. Now, however, it is 
657 per 1000 under 37 inches, 
and 343 per 1000 over that 
measurement. In the matter of 
age, likewise, the figures are 
equally discouraging. Ten years 
ago the proportion per 1000 men 
under twenty-five years was 507, 
and 493 over that age. Now, 
however, it is 649 under twenty- 
five years and 351 over that age. 

Even if these figures did not re- 
veal so alarming a state of things, 
it could in any case hardly be 
maintained, even by the most en- 
thusiastic optimist, that recruits 
who only measure 33-34 inches 
round the chest, whose height is 
5 feet 3 inches, and whose weight 
need not be more than 125 Ilb., 
are fair average specimens of 
young Englishmen between the 
ages of eighteen and twenty-five. 

A larger and a wider choice 
would enable the War Office to in- 
crease the standard of height, chest 
measurement, and weight. As 
matters stand at present, if any 
attempt were made to do this, the 
immediate effect would inevitably 
at once, as experience has often 
shown, be a marked diminution 
in the number of recruits. 
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There is another point, and that 
an unfavourable one, to be noticed. 
Amongst the mass of daily and 
weekly newspapers, published in 
London and the provinces, there 
are a certain number whose réle 
and raison d’étre is to represent 
the interests of the working classes, 
and which have a wide circulation 
among them. As the War Office 
is one of the principal bidders in 
the market for unskilled labour, if 
military service were fairly popular, 
it is only natural to suppose that 
the advantages and disadvantages 
of the service would sometimes be 
discussed in such papers as these, 
which never fail to discuss any 
opening or opportunities for la- 
bour which may happen to present 
themselves. As a matter of fact, 
however, the topic of army service 
is hardly ever touched upon in 
these papers, and certainly enlist- 
ment is never advocated as being 
a desirable trade. 

There are, indeed, strange con- 
trasts and anomalies in the com- 
position of the British army. Not 
the least striking of these is the 
eagerness among the upper classes 
to obtain a commission in her Ma- 
jesty’s service, compared with the 
marked reluctance of the work- 
ing classes to embrace a military 
career. 

Another curious anomaly is, 
that the British army has every- 
thing which goes to the making 
of a splendid army except the one 
thing, without which all other 
things are as naught—viz., an 
adequate supply of men. 

For small campaigns in various 
parts of the world our voluntary 
system of enlistment, and our plan 
at present in vogue of skimming 
the cream of the army in order to 
carry them to a successful issue, 
has doubtless sufficed, and will 
continue to do so; but a European 
campaign of six months’ duration 
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would, as every one is well aware, 
discredit and shatter our system 
beyond hope of reconstruction. 

But there are other and even 
graver reasons why the present 
system of voluntary enlistment 
cannot, in the nature of things, be 
made to last much longer. Social- 
ism and socialistic principles have 
certainly made some progress in 
England during recent years, and 
there is some reason to fear that 
the army may have to a certain 
degree become infected by such 
principles. Indeed, when one con- 
siders the classes from which our 
recruits are mainly drawn, one 
sees that it is quite possible that 
this may be the case. Recent 
outbreaks of insubordination and 
grave breaches of discipline have, 
rightly or wrongly, been asserted 
to have been in some degree due 
to such causes as these. But 
without attributing any great im- 
portance to such statements or 
opinions, it may be remarked that 
it has not escaped observation or 
comment, either in our own or 
in foreign armies,! that these of- 
fences have been leniently dealt 
with, and that far less severe pun- 
ishment has been meted out to 
the offenders than would have been 
awarded in any foreign army. The 
real fact is, that with a voluntary 
system of enlistment like ours, the 
military authorities cannot afford 
to be severe, because in that case 
the army would cease to attract 
even the few recruits who can now 
be induced to enlist. 

For similar reasons, in peace 
time there is a certain amount of 
work which can be demanded from 
our soldiers with safety; but as 
soon as the military authorities, 
as represented either by a general 
or commanding officer of a regi- 
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ment, begins to go much beyond 
this point, there is always a risk 
of rendering the service unpopu- 
lar, or, in the case of a regiment, 
provoking an outbreak of insub- 
ordination. Hence, any command- 
ing officer who is wise and pru- 
dent, in his own interest and in 
that of his regiment, takes care 
to pay due heed to these consid- 
erations, and keeps himself well 
posted in the amount of work 
which his men are daily doing, in 
order to avoid giving cause for 
discontent, and possibly acts of 
insubordination. Jt is needless 
to say that the men as well as 
the officers see and know all this, 
and are perfectly well aware that 
the military authorities dare not 
punish mutinous offenders in such 
a way as would really deter others 
from following their example. 
This is the real secret of the fre- 
quent relaxations of discipline 
which have been witnessed during 
recent years of offences formerly 
punished by courts-martial being 
now dealt with by commanding 
officers, &c., &c. It must be evi- 
dent to every one that, under such 
a condition of things, the disci- 
pline of an army cannot be effli- 
ciently maintained, but must in- 
evitably, as we are forced to fill 
our ranks with worse and worse 
material, go from bad to worse. 

After a due consideration of all 
these figures and facts, can any 
one who honestly wishes to judge 
the question have any doubts as 
to the increasing unpopularity of 
army service throughout the Unit- 
ed Kingdom, or fail to see that, 
if our army is to be maintained 
at all, some very material changes 
and reforms will have to be made 
in order to secure a sufficient num- 
ber of recruits every year? 





1 The comments of the foreign military press, especially of the German military 
organs, upon these matters last summer were very strong and outspoken. 
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It may surely be asked why it is 
that, in a country like ours, where 
Government service under the 
Crown, even in the lowest ranks, 
is so eagerly coveted and competed 
for, whether it be in the police, 
the navy, the customs, or the post- 
oftice, the army should be the sole 
exception? Why is it that service 
in the ranks is boycotted, banned, 
and barred by the mass of the 
people, and is deemed by thousands 
still to be a mark and a badge of 
social degradation and downfall? 
Why is it that, in a country where 
the population is redundant, where 
the struggle for a bare livelihood is 
so intense, remorseless, and fierce, 
and where thousands of youths 
have no chance or avenue of em- 
ployment in the skilled or un- 
skilled labour market—nay, more, 
where many of them are actually 
in want of sufficient food from day 
to day—these destitute youths will, 
it would appear, do almost any- 
thing sooner than don the Queen’s 
uniform, whereby, in addition to 
other advantages, they would se- 
cure for themselves comfortable 
and regular shelter, clothing, and 
food ? 

Surely these things are to the 
general public a paradox and a 
puzzle, and betoken plainly that 
there is something radically wrong 
in the system at present in vogue. 
The consideration of the causes and 
reasons which have brought the 
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present lamentable state of things 
to pass, and of the measures which 
will have to be adopted in the near 
future to make the service more 
attractive, are, I need hardly say, 
wide questions, which would lead 
me far beyond the limits of this 
article. This side of the question 
I must therefore leave for the 
present, in the hope that I may 
have a future opportunity of dis- 
cussing it. 
F. Cuenevix TRENCH. 


Note.—The vastly increased im- 
migration into England of thou- 
sands of almost destitute foreign 
labourers, which has been taking 
place during late years, is, or 
rather ought to be, a factor in 
favour of recruiting. These im- 
migrants, by their poorer standard 
of living, cheaper habits of life, 
and their willingness to accept 
starvation wages for all kinds of 
the cheaper forms of unskilled 
iabour, are constantly ousting and 
displacing large numbers of un- 
skilled English workmen, and 
thereby rendering it increasingly 
difficult for them to obtain work 
in civil life. These unskilled 
workmen are, of course, the very 
class from which our recruits are 
largely drawn. In 1880, the num- 
ber of these foreign immigrants 
was 68,316; in 1889, the number 
rose to 147,398. Vide Emigra- 
tion and Immigration Returns. 
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ALEXANDER WILLIAM KINGLAKE. 


Mr Kinetake could scarcely be 
called a contributor to ‘ Black- 
wood,’ for he never wrote in it 
but once, when a sentence which 
he had intended to be introduc- 
tory to the narrative of an inci- 
dent in the French Revolution 
grew into a paper highly character- 
istic of its writer. But for more 
than thirty years he had been the 
close friend of the late and then of 
the present Editorof this Magazine, 
in which his writings were fre- 
quently the subject of discussion ; 
and they have been the publishers 
of the successive volumes of his 
well-known history of the War in 
the Crimea, the first of which ap- 
peared in 1863 and the last in 
1887; throughout which period 
their relations of business and of 
friendship were close and constant. 
It is fitting, therefore, that these 
pages should contain some tribute 
to one who leaves a name so emin- 
ent in literature, and who lived on 
terms so intimate not only with 
the conductors of this Magazine, 
but with many of their friends 
and contributors. 

It is affirmed on excellent au- 
thority that Kinglake was born, 
not as commonly stated in 1811, 
but in 1809. He went to Cam- 
bridge in 1828, and was the con- 
temporary there of Tennyson, 
Thackeray, Monckton Milnes, and 
others who rose to eminence. 
Without making himself remark- 
able there as a student of subjects 
which lead to honours, or of gen- 
eral literature, he was socially 
noted as a sayer of that kind of 
epigram, the force and neatness of 
which infuses such a special flavour 
into his writings. And doubtless 
there was already apparent that 


meditative habit of mind which 
was afterwards so distinctive 
of him, and which led him in 
discussing common matters to 
take views so original and unex- 
pected. 

His repute might never have 
extended beyond the circle of his 
immediate acquaintance — for he 
never showed himself competitive 
or ambitious—but for his famous 
journey to the East. The interior 
of Turkey, the Troad, Cyprus, the 
Desert, Damascus, were compara- 
tively untrodden ground half a 
century ago, and the notes he took 
had all the freshness and pictur- 
esqueness which come from the en- 
deavour of so original an observer 
to depict what is at once deeply 
interesting and little known. But 
the first casting of these notes into 
shape was by no means what was 
finally given to the world. For 
many years the most fastidious 
taste was constantly at work upon 
it, altering, blotting, expanding, 
and polishing. Nobody who has 
observed the fatal effects which 
have often attended this process, 
or, indeed, who has considered 
the matter from the common-sense 
point of view only, would recom- 
mend such a concentration of soli- 
citude on a subject demanding, as 
did Kinglake’s, no especial research 
or exactitude. It might well have 
been expected that in the long en- 
deavour after perfection the sharp- 
ness, the distinctness, and the force 
of the original impressions would 
be hopelessly frittered away and 
lost. But it was the special char- 
acter of Kinglake’s intellect to be 
able to indulge all this paternal 
fondness, not only without injury 
to the subject of it, but with a 
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constant infusion of interest and 
spirit. After an interval which 
would in most minds have dimmed 
into vagueness the reminiscences 
of the trip to the East, the record 
of it came forth so rich in colour, 
so incisive in form, so finished in 
literary grace, that it at once made 
its author famous. Probably no 
book of travel which does not de- 
pend for its interest on exciting 
adventure or absolute novelty of 
subject, ever gained more celebrity 
for its writer. Other notable works 
relating to travel in the East ap- 
peared about the same period — 
such as Miss Martineau’s ‘ East- 
ern Life,’ and Curzon’s admirable 
‘Monasteries of the Levant’ — 
without attracting a tithe of the 
attention given to ‘Eothen.’ The 
book sparkles with fine points like 
a brooch set with brilliants. The 
“ Methley” described as his com- 
panion was Lord Pollington, after- 
wards Lord Mexborough ; the in- 
terpreter Mysseri, kept, at the 
time of the Crimean war, an hotel 
at Constantinople, where, perhaps 
in virtue of the fame derived from 
the book, in which he is favourably 
mentioned, he exercised an inde- 
pendence of demeanour not dis- 
tinguishable from incivility. 

For many years Kinglake’s repu- 
tation as a writer continued to rest, 
undiminished, on the excellences 
of this small volume. Notwith- 
standing that he was always among 
the most quiet and unobtrusive of 
men, he was by no means one of 
those who disappoint expectation. 
In his deliberative way he would 
always utter something worthy to 
catch attention. A lady whose 


acquaintance with persons of note 
was extensive, and who has been 
honoured by pleasant verses from 
Thackeray, her frequent visitor, 
once observed to the present 
writer, in discussing her brilliant 
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circle, “ Kinglake always says the 
best thing.” 

It was when he was well on for 
fifty that the two chief events of 
his later life occurred. In 1857 
he entered Parliament as Liberal 
member for Bridgewater, not far 
from which, at Taunton, his family 
dwelt. That this event had any 
important effect on his reputa- 
tion or his success in life cannot 
be maintained. He never evinced 
the qualities which command the 
attention of the House. Matter 
however excellent could scarcely 
make effective way through his 
unemotional manner and subdued 
utterance, It is probable, too, 
that his literary repute was of 
disadvantage to him, as it not un- 
commonly is in the eyes of those 
who conduct the affairs of the 
nation, and frequently conduct 
them so badly. But the inci- 
dents of political life were often 
intensely interesting to him, and 
brought him in a wholesome way 
out of his shell, and into contact 
with the movements of the world 
around him. It was not merely 
the questions of the day that thus 
occupied him ; the system of par- 
liamentary business had also its 
charm ; and up to the close of his 
life, he would fondly dwell, in all 
the detail which his singularly ac- 
curate memory supplied, not only 
on a political crisis of his own day, 
but on the forms of proceeding 
which attended it. But it cannot 
be said that, on public grounds, 
his parliamentary life, which lasted 
twelve years, need now be dwelt on. 

When the armies landed in the 
Crimea in 1854, Kinglake’s quiet 
but genuine love of adventure had 
already brought him to the scene. 
Landed with his pony, he was 
present at the battle of the Alma. 
Before the opening of it, when near 
the headquarter staff, he met with 
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a slight mishap from the slipping 
of his saddle, which was not with- 
out important results. One of the 
staff thus records the incident: 
“Lord Raglan was most kind, rid- 
ing up with inquiries and offers of 
help. Mr Kinglake was all thanks. 
That night, after the battle, Lord 
Raglan met him wandering about, 
not knowing where to go, so he 
asked him to dinner. Of course 
he came, and delighted every one 
present with his charming manner 
and conversation.” 

Mr Higgins, the well-known 
“Jacob Omnium” of that time, 
took occasion afterwards to relate 
this accident in print, and went on 
facetiously to remark that King- 
lake was “the first man who fell 
on the British side.” It so hap- 
pened that the whirligig of time 
before long brought Jacob up for 
ballot at the Athenzeum, of which 
club Kinglake was an influential 
member; and the unlucky narra- 
tor of the incident, seeing too late 
the impolicy of his offence, begged 
Kinglake not to blackball him. 
“ T will not blackball you,” was the 
answer, “ but I will not vote for 
you.” It was mainly for other 
reasons, however, that Jacob, who 
had for long been sowing similar 
dragon’s teeth broadcast, was all 
too plentifully blackballed. 

Lord Raglan, most amiable and 
courteous of commanders, followed 
up this introduction with a con- 
siderate kindness which was all 
that Kinglake could have desired, 
and far more than he could have 
expected, and which continued 
throughout his stay of about four 
weeks in the Crimea—affording 
him, of course, many invaluable 
opportunities for observation. It 
cannot be doubted that this degree 
of favour won the sensitive heart 
of the future historian, who, as 
he would have been easily chilled 


by neglect, was in a proportionate 
degree gladdened by treatment so 
cordial ; and it is quite conceiv- 
able that he may thus have been 
inspired by gratitude with that 
view of Lord Raglan’s military 
qualities which became a chief 
motive of his history. That work 
has been so largely discussed, and 
the conclusions come to about it 
have been so generally in agree- 
ment, that its merits and defects 
need not be entered upon here. 
It may, however, be observed of 
what will yet find a multitude of 
readers, that its matter is of differ- 
ent kinds, and widely various de- 
grees, of historical merit. Of one 
kind are all those parts which 
express the prepossessions of the 
writer, such as the terrible carica- 
ture—so clever, yet so grotesque— 
of the French Emperor ; and of St 
Arnaud, “formerly Le Roy”; and 
the history of the origin and con- 
stitution of the ‘Times’ newspaper 
—very piquant, but apparently 
founded on grounds entirely fan- 
ciful. repossessions of this un- 
favourable kind found, however, 
an ample balance on the side of 
eulogy. In his ‘Crimead,’ the part 
of Achilles is assigned to Lord 
Raglan, and of Hector quite justly 
to Todleben; while on the other 
hand Louis Napoleon continues to 
figure throughout as one of those 
ill-disposed and somewhat futile 
deities who used, from their dis- 
tant Olympus, to muddle the 
affairs of the Greeks. These rep- 
resentations are often supported 
on ingenious and refined surmises 
—too ingenious and too refined to 
afford a secure foundation. Of 
quite a different character are the 
parts of the history in which he 
deals with facts. These were col- 
lected with astonishing patience, 
and fitted in his mosaic with an 
interest always fresh, so that no 
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chronicle has ever devoted so large 
a proportion of space to the inci- 
dents of conflict and to individual 
effort and achievement. The result 
of this unique mixture of fact and 
fancy, conveyed in a style of extra- 
ordinary and sustained animation, 
has been found, and will continue 
to be found, highly attractive as 
the expression of an intellect rare 
both in its qualities and in the 
combination of them, and wield- 
ing a great and refined literary 
power. 

When, therefore, the family of 
Lord Raglan invited him to under- 
take the history of the war, he 
already possessed a strong and per- 
sonal interest in the subject, as well 
as another qualification for the task 
—namely, an extraordinary ardour 
for investigating and celebrating 
all kinds of warlike achievement. 
His view of his duties was so con- 
scientious, and the pleasure he 
took in them so incapable of cloy- 
ing, that they occupied nearly all 
the remainder of his life. The 
formidable masses of official papers 
supplied to him formed probably 
by no means the chief part of his 
materials. Upon every incident, 
all the evidence of the actors in 
it, or others possessing special in- 
formation, was brought to bear. 
All this had to be considered, re- 
conciled, and put in form, with a 
result that was sometimes happy, 
sometimes not. The charge of the 
Heavy Brigade, for example, was 
an affair of minutes ; and when it 
came to be expanded into seventy 
pages of the history, the distinc- 
tive character of a short cavalry 
encounter was necessarily lost. 
On the other hand, the long and 
confused struggle of Inkerman 
formed a much more suitable sub- 
ject for close investigation; and 
the result was that, for the first 
time, the phases of that obstinate 
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and desultory conflict were made 
intelligible. 

A whole generation thus not 
only grew to manhood, but was 
approaching middle age, while 
Kinglake was seated amidst the 
multitudinous materials of his 
task. And when he had obtained 
all the testimony possible respect- 
ing a particular feature of the 
campaign, and had at last com- 
posed the narrative of it, the 
piece of work was still far from 
ended. For then his fastidious 
taste stepped in, and the polishing 
of the manuscript was continued 
with unwearying zeal on the 
proofs, till finish could go no 
further. All this time the col- 
lection of evidence for future 
volumes was going on; and per- 
haps the most singular witnesses 
who appeared before his judicial 
chair were Lord Lucan and Lord 
Cardigan, each intent on relieving 
himself of whatever of blame might 
attach to the famous action of the 
Light Brigade. Lord Cardigan 
was especially urgent in his repre- 
sentations, insomuch that King- 
lake speaks of “a slight feeling 
of anger which his persistency 
gave me.” But if either noble 
lord imagined that he would be 
able to sway the mind of the 
judge he was grievously in error, 
for Rhadamanthus himself could 
not have come to conclusions more 
severely impartial. 

His one paper in ‘ Blackwood’ 
is on the “Life of Madame de 
Lafayette,” which appeared in Sep- 
tember 1872. Of the Reign of 
Terror it takes, as was to be ex- 
pected, a new and unconventional 
view. The establishment of that 
horrible domination is ascribed to 
the supineness of those who should 
have made head against its leaders. 
“Everywhere,” says Kinglake, 
“submission, submission, submis- 
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sion, more than corresponding to 
the triple audacity of Danton.” 
Speaking of the rule by guillotine, 
the writer asks, “What is the 
meaning of all this? Were people 
all madly wicked? Not at all. 
Only a few were wicked ; the rest 
were cowed. . . . That fatal guilt 
which had been the cause of so 
much evil in France is the guilt of 
Resignation.” In view of the indul- 
gence accorded, with such shame- 
ful apathy, to mischief, of vari- 
ous kinds, to the commonwealth, 
which is crippling us as a nation, 
the matter of the paper is well 
worth pondering, being far more 
applicable now than when it was 
written. 

Kinglake’s later years were 
passed in that complete repose 
which wise men have in all times 
been supposed to covet. They 
will offer but scant material to a 
biographer. His walk in the Park, 
his dinner and evening at the 
Athenzum, were the chief of his 
recreations. Much of his time at 
the club was passed in a singular 
companionship. Mr Hayward was 
never satisfied to dine alone—he 
liked to have one or two friends 
to rely on, and then to add such 
others as might fall in his way, 
and whom he might consider eli- 
gible for the purpose, it being in- 
dispensable that they should be 
persons of some note. A minister, 
Forster for example; an ambas- 
sador on furlough, as Sir Henry 
Bulwer ; a traveller like Oliphant : 
such were invited (if a bidding so 
peremptory could be called an in- 
vitation) to be of Hayward’s party. 
It was in vain to attempt an ex- 
cuse, such as to say you were en- 

ed to somebody else, — Hay- 
ward, like Justice Shallow, would 
reply, “There is no excuse shall 
serve—you shall not be excused.” 
People who had once assisted at 
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these entertainments were some- 
times a little shy of coming again, 
for an absolutism prevailed theyre, 
not a republic ; the autocrat Hay- 
ward seldom brooked contradic- 
tion—he was always positive, not 
to say contentious —and for a 
guest to maintain his own opin- 
ions frequently led to war. But 
however little inclined to vener- 
ate others, the irascible sage had 
an extraordinary and invincible 
esteem for Kinglake, who, without 
the slightest apparent attempt to 
assert himself, received such a 
degree of deference as, coming 
from so peremptory a personage, 
and being so spontaneous, had 
something touching in it. More- 
over, this regard was of an active 
kind, and Hayward became in 
case of need his friend’s champion, 
—formidable both for the ardour 
with which he would enter on a 
contest, and the logical power with 
which he would maintain it, for 
his faculties were always ready 
to act with the precision and 
snap of a well-oiled machine. 
Both of them had large acquain- 
tance with life and men, copious 
hoards of recollection, quotation, 
and anecdote, and remarkable 
powers of memory. A trio was 
frequently made up by Mr, now 
Sir Edward, Bunbury, who, with a 
wider and deeper knowledge than 
either, had also a surprising mem- 
ory to render its stores at once 
available. Mr Chenery was also 
welcome as bringing a deep learn- 
ing, as well as the new and im- 
portant contributions to discussion 
which the editor of the ‘Times’ 
must command. The alliance con- 
tinued to prosper up to the time 
of Hayward’s last illness. King- 
lake was warm and assiduous to 
the end in his companionship, 
which was the consolation that 
most of all brightened the latter 
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days of his old friend. After that 
he still continued to come to the 
club, and was as good company as 
ever. Deafness, to which he had 
long been subject, increased upon 
him, however, and an eminent 
frequenter of the Athenzum once 
observed to the present writer: 
“T always know when you are 
dining with Kinglake, for every- 
body hears everything that you 
say —except Kinglake!” There 
was much humorous exaggeration, 
however, in this: he could hear a 
companion quite well, and main- 
tained a conversation without diffi- 
culty, and always with pleasure to 
the hearer. He was as precise in 
memory, as epigrammatic in re- 
mark as ever, and his observations 
continued to be no less quaint and 
uncommon than those we had long 
recognised as peculiar to him. The 
present writer, sitting at table 
with him one evening when one 
who long ago was a leading advo- 
cate of an important policy en- 
tered the room, observed, “ I sup- 
pose, Kinglake, you knew Mr 
when you were in the House?” 
“Yes, yes, I knew him—a clever 
man till he destroyed his intellect.” 
“Good heavens! how ? surely not 
.. .” We were about to venture 
on a wild surmise, when he con- 
tinued—“ Destroyed his intellect 
by reading the newspapers.” No 
explanation was vouchsafed of 
this oracular deliverance ; but in 
these days, when so many derive 
not only their information but 
their opinions from an indiscrimi- 
nate flooding of their minds with 
light from the press, it may not 
be deemed unsuggestive. 

About his eightieth year he 
ceased altogether to come to the 
club, and near the same time he 
changed his domicile. He had 
for twenty years inhabited the 
same rooms, and it was charac- 
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teristic of him that throughout 
that period he took this long- 
established home by the week. 
He was to be found there in 
a small double drawing-room 
—the scene of his labours — 
the front windows bearing on 
Hyde Park, those at the back 
looking into St George’s burying- 
ground, a prospect not the more 
cheerful for being quite close. 
When he moved it was farther 
west, to larger and airier cham- 
bers, still looking on the Park. 
He was now well taken care of, 
having placed himse!f in charge 
of a professional nurse, a lady in 
whom he was so lucky as to find 
a companion at once helpful and 
agreeable. He continued to spend 
much time in reading, but he 
probably did not get through 
many »ooks, for he dealt with 
the ideas of others as with his 
own, long brooding over and re- 
volving them. Even novels he 
treated in this way, and of these 
he had (for which he is to be 
highly commended) an unappeas- 
able appetite for Mrs Oliphant’s. 
We knew no surer path to his 
favour than to place in his hand 
in the drawing-room a new pro- 
duction of that prolific authoress. 
He was quite miserly in his jeal- 
ousy of this treasure ; and in dis- 
cussing her merits, as he was al- 
ways ready to do, it would pres- 
ently appear that, though Scott, 
and Dickens, and Thackeray, and 
Bulwer were all very well, the 
novelist par excellence was Mrs 
Oliphant. Only there was one 
path illuminated by her genius 
he would never enter on. “I 
don’t like the supernatural,” he 
would say ; and hence that extra- 
ordinary inspiration, “A Belea- 
guered City,” and her powerful 
ghost stories, remained unknown 
to him. A book which was full 
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of interest for him, rousing once 
more all his ready ardour for the 
military fame of the country, was 
Lord Stanhope’s ‘ Conversations 
with Wellington.’ He would take 
one of the Duke’s opinions as a text, 
to be cogitated on, viewed in every 
light, and all possible meanings 
extracted from it, which sermon- 
ising process caused the book to 
occupy him for an extraordinary 
length of time. His last year 
was clouded by a terrible shadow 
of approaching torment, from 
which the only hope left to his 
friends was that a painless death 
might deliver him; and this sad 
desire was realised. 

Mr Kinglake, short and slight 
of frame, preserved to the last 
a neat and always well-dressed 
figure. His features were very 
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neatly cut; their calm expression 
did not often change. Friends 
might have known him long with- 
out seeing him use one hurried 
gesture or hearing him utter a 
loud or hasty word. Below this 
imperturbably placid demeanour 
were incessantly at work the com- 
bative tendencies which lead to 
strong opinions, the refining pro- 
cesses of an intellect at once very 
unresting and very acute, and 
that fire of the spirit which lends 
animation to the expression of 
thought. He will be remem- 
bered, as he was always spoken 
of, with an affectionateness undi- 
minished by any suggestion of 
abatement ; for the effect of that 
remarkable personality was not 
only interesting and original, but 
singularly engaging. 
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